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ERRATA. 

Pags 39> £^ftEr line beginning "Inf. Pres. essS " insert the 
following line : 
Inf. Peef. fuisse Fut. Part, futurus, -a, -um. 

„ 62, for " vSlimus " read "vfillmus." 
,, 65 (3rd line), insert "often " before "contract." 
,, 67 (line 7 from top), for "quam howl" read "quam how!" 
„ ,, (line 8 from bottom), for "cum when?" read "cum 

when." 
,, 202 (footnote 2), read "B.C. 8" for "27." 



PREFACE. 



The object of this Grammar is to provide in a concise and 
readily comprehensible form all the information that can be 
required by all but advanced students of Latin. Much 
trouble has been expended in verifying the statements which 
it contains, and selecting suitable illustrations; and it is 
hoped that those who use it will have little afterwards to 
unlearn. 

The best foreign authorities have been consulted, and 
amongst Grammars in English, those of Roby and Gilder- 
sleeve have been found of service, while some hints, chiefly 
in points of arrangement, have been taken from elementary 
grammars in current use. Notwithstanding this, it is 
believed that the bobkns sufficiently original, as a whole, 
to justify its title of the New Latin Primer. 

Among special points may be mentioned the careful 
marking of the quantity, both in closed and open syllables, 
in such a way as should make false quantities impossible. 
The Reformed Pronunciation, as used in the University of 
Cambridge, has been fully explained, but the book can be 
used without disadvantage by all who adhere to the old. 
Considerable simplifications have been introduced into the 
Syntax, as in the treatment of the Tenses, the Subjunctive 
Mood, Conditional Statements, Indirect Discourse, and 
elsewhere. The standard of the best Classical Prose has 
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been followed throughout, and deviations from it, whether 
in forms or usages, have been marked as such. 

Besides his obligations to Mr. Vince, who has con- 
tributed the larger part of the Accidence — his contributions 
including a shortening of the Gender rules and a simpler 
presentation of the Third Declension — the Editor is in- 
debted to the Rev. Dr. Moulton, Head Master of the 
Leys School, for some suggestions, and to Dr. Gow, Head 
Master of Nottingham High School, for an instructive 
revision of the proof sheets. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 
August, i8tiS. 
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NOTE. 

The letter J is not used in the writing of Latin words in this book. 
Instead of it an italic /is used in roman type, and a roman I in italic 
type. See § 7. 

The pronunciation of Latin recommended in this book is that of 
the pamphlet entitled Pronunciation of Latin in the Augustan 
Period, issued with the authority of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, and published by Messrs. Trubner and Co. To it the student 
is referred for further information. 

The Quantity Marks refer to the quantity of the vowels, not to the 
quantity of the syllables. Long vowels are always marked. Short 
vowels are marked wherever it seemed desirable that this should be 
done. 

The term " Base " is used to denote the part of a word which 
remains unchanged when its termination varies. See § 12. 

The references throughout are to sections. An asterisk [thus 
§ 156*] indicates the small print in a section. The addition of a letter 
or number [thus § 165 {d)'\ denotes a subdivision of a section. The 
addition of n. [thus § 384 «.^] denotes a footnote. 
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INTRODUCTORY AND ACCIDENCE. 

§ I. Language. — Language is one of the means by 
which human beings communicate their thoughts to each 
other. In language this is done by means of spoken 
sounds. Different nations do this in different ways, and 
hence arise different languages. 

§ 2. The Latin Language. — Latiii was the language 
spoken by the Latins, who lived in a district of ancient 
Italy called Latium. Of all the L'atins the most important 
and powerful were the Romans, or inhabitants of Rome. 
The Romans were a great conquering people. First they 
subdued their fellow-countrymen the Latins, then the other 
nations of Italy, and finally a very large part of Europe and 
Asia and some portions of Africa. They carried their 
language with them ; and' it has thus come about- that a 
great many- languages spoken at the present day are 
descended from Latin. Such are the French, the Italian, 
the Spanish, and the Portuguese. Our own English language 
is full of words which are taken from Latin ; but many of 
them have quite a different meaning from -w hat they had in 
Latin. ■ During the Middle Ages, though Latin had ceased 
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to be the language of the people, it still continued to be 
used on public occasions all over Europe. All important 
books were written in Latin ; and it was the language used 
in making laws and treaties, and in conducting trials. 
Even now scholars write books and make speeches in 
Latin; and the Roman Catholic Church still uses it in 
its services. 

§ 3. Latin differed somewhat in the different periods 
at which it was spoken. The Latin with which we ha-^e 
to do was that spoken and written in the first century 
B.C. and the first century a.d., and may be called 
"Classical Latin." 

§ 4. The Elements of Language. — The Latin lan- 
guage, like all other languages, was spoken in Sentences. 
Sentences are made up of Words, each expressing a 
separate notion or idea, such as homo 7nan, niger black, 
ego /. 

Words are composed of Syllables. Syllables are the 
smallest portions of words which can be pronounced 
separately. Thus, ho-mo consists of two syllables, because 
we can pronounce ho separately and mo separately ; but we 
cannot pronounce the h without the first 0, nor the m with- 
out the second 0. A word of one syllable is called a Mono- 
syllable, one of two syllables a Dissyllable, one of three 
syllables a Trisyllable, and one of more than three a Poly- 
syllable. 

Syllables are composed of single Sounds. Thus, -mo 
consists of the sound m and the sound o. Sounds are 
either Vowels or Consonants. Vowels are sounds which 
can be pronounced by themselves ; Consonants are sounds 
which can be pronounced only when combined with other 
sounds. Thus a vowel can form a syllable, as e in e-go, a 
consonant cannot. 

When two vowels are pronounced so quickly as to be 
included in the same syllable, they are called a Diphthong. 
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Thus, in poe-nae punishments oe and ae are diphthongs, 
because we pronounce poe-nae. In poeta poet, on the other 
hand, oe is not a diphthong, because we pronounce po-eta. 

A mark called, a diceresis is sometimes used to show that two vowels 
do not form a diphthong, t.g. poeta. 

§ 5. Sounds and LEXTiiRS. — It is most important to 
distinguish between these. Sounds are what we actually 
utter with our voices and hear with our ears when we are 
speaking a language. Letters are the signs which we use 
to represent the sounds when we ' are writing it down. It 
often happens that the letters do not represent the sounds 
exactly. Sometimes different sounds are represented by 
the same letter, sometimes the same sound is represented by 
different letters. 

§ 6. The English and the Latin Alphabets.— The 
English alphabet was originally taken from the Latin alpha- 
bet, and the letters in it had the same sounds as in Latin. 
But the pronunciation of English has changed so much 
in course of time that there is very little resemblance 
between the sounds which the letters have now and those 
which they had when they were taken from the Latin 
alphabet. Hence, when we read or speak Latin, we must 
not think of how the letters are pronounced in English, 
but give them \!a.€\x proper Latin sounds. 

§ 7. The Latin Alphabet. — The following were the 
letters of the Latin alphabet : — 

ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQ 
R S T U X Y Z. 

Of these K is hardly ever used except in abbreviations, and 
Y and Z only in words borrowed from the Greek.^ 
The Latin alphabet may be classified as follows : — 
I. Letters standing for Vowels: A E O with Y. 

' The student is recommended to call the Latin letters by their 
Latin names, which will be found in § 257. 
B 2 
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2. Letters standing for Consonants .-BCDFGKL 
M N P Q R S T. 

3. Letters standing sometimes for Voivels and sometimes 
for Consonants : I U. 

Besides these there are : — 

4. Letters standing for two Consonants : X Z. 

5. H, which stands for a mere breathing, the EngHsh k. 

On comparing the Latin alphabet with the English, it will be seen 
that neither W, nor J, nor V was found in the Latin alphabet. 

The device of using J and V to distinguish the consonantal sounds 
of I and U from their vowel sounds, is not older than the sixteenth 
century a.d. And now J is no longer printed in the best editions, 
and in many V is given up too. 

In this book, the consonantal sound of I will be distinguished from 
the vowel sound by a difference of type ; while U u will be used for 
the vowel sound of U, and Vv for the consonantal sound.' Thus we 
shall write la-p-giitt Jupi/er, mga yokes, verba luorJs. 

§ 8. Pronunciation of the Latin Letters : — 

1. Vowels. The vowels differed in pronunciation ac- 
cording as they were short or long. Thus the short e 
(written e) in es you-are was a different vowel sound from 
the long e (written e) in es you-eat. 

There were six vowels in Latin, pronounced nearly as 
follows : 

Latin Vowel. English Sound. 

A a as in aha ! ' a as bah ! 

E ^ as in met e as French e in itat (E. state). ^ 

I t as in sk/t i as ee in feet. 

O 5 as in not as French in ch(7se (E. nt^te).'' 

U u as 00 in Y100& it as 00 in ww'd. 

Y as French u in lane. 

2. Diphthongs. There were also six diphthongs : AE, 
AU, OE, EU, EI, UI— the last three being rarely used. 

' Except after q, as quis. 

^ The a in state and the in note are only approximations to the 
sound of Lat. e and Lat. respectively. 
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They are produced by pronouncing, the separate vowels 
which compose them so quickly that they appear to form 
but one sound. 

3. Consonants. To be pronounced as in English, with 
the following exceptions : — 

C always hard as k. G always hard as g in ^et. 

R rolled as in French. S always sharp as in \i\ss. 

I consonant (J) as Eng. y. 

U consonant (or V) as Eng. w. 

4. Compound Consonants : — 

X always like ks. Z as dz as in ^dzt. 

BS, BT as ps, pt. 

For further details see § 251-256. 

The Common English Pronunciation of Latin. — The 
common pronunciation of Latin in England is to pronounce it as if it 
were English. 

§ 9. Quantity. — Quantity is a word which is applied 
to vowels and to syllables, and it means the time that they 
take to pronounce. 

Every vowel has a natural quantity of its own. It is 
either short or long. 

Long vowels take twice as long to pronounce as short 
ones. Thus, in ama love t (Imperative) we must let our 
voice dwell twice as long on the second a as on the first 
and pronounce the vowels as in English aha ! 

Where a naturally short vowel is followed by two or 
more consonants, it is often said to be long by 'position ; as 
in est is, which is of the same length as i go I In such cases 
it is more correct to say the syllable is long. The vowel 
is pronounced just as short as before, but the vowel and 
the two consonants taken together take up the time of one 
long vowel. 

The rules for the quantity of particular vowels will be 
given later. But it must be observed here that all 
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diphthongs are long, e.g. poenae punishments ; and all 
vowels Avhich stand immediately before another vowel or 
diphthong are short, as deae goddesses. This is also the 
case if they are only separated by //, as in veho I-carry. 

In what follows we shall mark the quantity of the VOWel. 

Vowels marked thus : a are short. 

Vowels marked thus : a are long. 

Vowels marked thus : a are sometimes short and some- 
times long. They are called common. 

Vowels left unmarked may be pronounced short. 
For more, see § 441 sqq. 

§ 10. Accent. — Besides quantity, Latin possessed 
Accent. Accent means that one syllable of a word, called 
the accented syllable, is pronounced with more force and in 
a higher tone than the other syllables, which are called the 
unaccented syllables. The difference between the accented 
and unaccented syllables in Latin was much less than in 
English; and both must be pronounced clearly and dis- 
tinctly, and with their proper quantity. 

The following are the chief rules for the place of the accent : — 

Only Monosyllables have it on the last syllable (called the 
Ultimate) as mel. 

Dissyllables have it on the last but one (called the Penultimate) as 
pestis. 

Trisyllables and Polysyllables have it on the last but one if that 
syllable is long, as vulngrabunt, otherwise on the last but two as vtilnSro. 

§ II. The Parts of Speech. — Words are divided into 
the following classes, called Parts of Speech : — 

A Noun (or Substantive) gives the name of something : 
liber book, aqua water, Caesar Ccesar. 

Names of particular persons or places are called Proper Nouns, as 
Caesar Ccesar, RomS Rome, to distinguish them from other Nouns 
which are called Common. 

An Adjective {Adj.) describes something, or gives its 
quality : aqua dulcis sweet wattr. 
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Pronouns are used for Nouns and for Adjectives. 
They point out something, or describe it less definitely than 
an Adjective : is he, quidam liber a-certain book. 

Verbs show what people do, or what is done to them, 
or in what state they are : vulnero I-wound, viilneror I-am- 
wounded, sto I-stand. 

Adverbs are used to qualify Verbs and Adjectives : 
celeriter venit quickly he-comes, valde bonus very good. 

Prepositions and Conjunctions have no meaning by 
themselves. 

A Preposition is used with a Noun or Pronoun to show 
its connexion with the rest of the sentence. Thus, 
fugiunt ad naves they-fly to the-ships. 

Conjunctions are mere links. They couple words or 
sentences. Thus, cams et vulpes the-dog and the-fox, veniam 
St rogabis I-will-come if you-ask-me. 

Interjections are cries expressing feelings or desires ; 
heu ! alas ! st ! hush ! 

There is ito Article in Latin : dies means day, a day, or Ihe day 
according to the context. 

§ 1 2. Inflexions. — The changes which words undergo 
in order to become parts of a sentence are called Inflexions. 
Inflexions are found in English. Thus we cannot make a 
sentence out of "Caesar," "friend," "die," until we have 
added the proper endings, as "Caesar's friend dies." 
In Latin there are a great many more inflexions than in 
English, and they are used to express what English expresses 
by means of Prepositions and of Verbs like be, shall, do : 
dabit librum Caesari give-will-he the-book Casarto, that is, 
he will give the book to CcBsar. 

In Inflexion part of the word remains unchanged, and 
this we call the base; the rest of the word we call the 
termination or ending. Thus in regit he rides, regunt 
they rule, regens ruling, reg- rule is the Base, and -it, -unt, 
-ens, the Terminations. 
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It is the province of the part of Grammar called 
Accidence to tell us what are the Inflexions of a word. 
It is the province of the part called SjTltax to tell us 
hoiv and u'hen to use them. 

The different inflexions that a Noun can talie are called its Declen- 
sions, and to give the inflexions of a Noun is to Decline it. The different 
inflexions that a Verb can take are called its Conjugations, and to give 
the inflexions of a Verb is to Conjtt^ate it. 

§ 13. Inflp;xion of Nouns. — Nouns belong to different 
Genders ; and their inflexions denote differences of Number 
and Case. 

§ 14. Number. — There are two Numbers, the Singular 
(Sing.) used in speaking of one, the Plural (Plur.) used in 
speaking of more than one. 

§ 15. Gender. — Gender is the Class (genus) to which 
a Noun belongs. There are three Genders — Masculine 
(Masc. or M.), Feminine (Fem. or F.), and Neuter (Neut. 
or N.). The names of male persons are Masculine, the 
names of female persons are Feminine, the names of things 
may be either Masculine, Feminine, or Neuter. Words 
which can be used both as Masculine and as Feminine are 
said to be Common. 

The Gender of Nonns is shown by the Termination of the Adjectives 
which go with them. Thus in mons alius a high mountain, the -us in 
alt-fls shows us that mons is masc. ; in domtis alti a high house, the 
-a shows us domtSs is fem. 

§ 16. Cases. — Cases are used to show the relations of 
Nouns to other words in the sentence. 

There are Seven Cases in Latin, of which one, the 
Locative, is rarely used. The following are their chief 
usages : 

The Nominative (Nom., N.) shows the person or thing 
spoken of, the subject of the sentence. 

Vocative (Voc, V.) shows the person or thing 
addressed. 
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Accusative (Ace, A.) shows the person or thing 
directly acted on, the Direct Object of the Verb. Brut-us 
(Nom.) Caesar-em (Ace.) interfecit Brutus killed Ccesar. 

Genitive (Gen., G.) denotes that to which anything 
belongs. Caesaris horti Ccesar^s gardens, timor hostium 
fear of-the-enemy. 

Dative (Dat., D.) denotes the person or thing indirectly 
affected by an action, that is, the Indirect Object. Thus, 
" him "in "I give him the book " would be translated by 
a Dative in Latin, do ei librum. The -Dat. is generally 
translated by using to ox for. 

Ablative (Abl.) has a great number of uses, for which 
see §§ 148 sqq. It is often translated by by, with, ox from. 

The above six cases are those usually given in declining 
a Noun. 

The Locative (Loc.) properly denotes the place where 
anything is done ; as Romae at-Rome. It is only used in 
the Singular, and is rare except in names of places of 
the First and Second Declensions. In the Plural the Abl. 
is always used instead. 

The Ace, Gen., Dat., Abl., and Loc. are called the Oblique cases. 



DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

§ 17. Nouns are distributed into Five Declensions. In 
Latin dictionaries the Declension to which a Noun belongs 
is shown by giving the inflexion of the Gen. Sing. 

The Gen. Sing, of the First Declension ends in ae 

„ „ Second . „ „ i 

Third „ „ is 

Fourth „ „ lis 

Fifth „ „ ei 

General Rules of Declension. — In Neuter Nouns the 
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Nom., Voc, and Ace. are always alike, and the Nom., 
Voc, and Ace. Plur. always end in a. 

The Nora, and Voc. of all Genders are alike, except in 
the Masc. Sing, of the Second Declension. 

The Dat. and Abl. Plur. are always alike. 

First Declension. 

§ 1 8. The Nom. Sing, ends in -a, except certain Greek 
nouns. See § 267. 

Gender. — Feminine, except a few Nouns denoting male 
persons, as poeta/^rf. 

Ex. hasta spear, base hast-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N.V. hast-a hast-a^ 

A. hast-a/« hast-5j 

G. hast-a« \iZsX-arum 

D. hast-«i! hast-?i' 

Abl. hast-i hast-zj. 

The Loc. Sing., when used, ends in -ae, as, Romae at-Roinc. 

Dea goddess has D. Abl. PI. de-abiis. See also § 266. 

§ 19. The following is a. Noun of the First Declension declined 
throughout, with the ordinary translations of the cases added. Nouns 
of other Declensions may be declined after the same model. 

Singular. Plural, 

N. mensa A table mensae Tables 

V. mensa table 1 mensae tables! 

A. mensam a table mensas tables 

G. mensae of a table mensarum of tables 

D. mensae to or for a table mensis to or for tables 
Abl. mensa by, with, at from a table mensis by, with, otfrom tables 

The student should observe that the translation of the Nominative 
is distinguished from the translation of the Accusative by a capital 
letter : A table. Tables. The reason of this is that the Nominative is 
the case of the Subject, which usually begins the sentence in English. 



Second Declension. 



Second Declension. 



§ 20. The Nom. Sing, ends in -iis, -er, or-um. 
Gender. — Nouns in -us and -er generally Masculine, 
in -um Neuter. 

Exx. dominus owner, master, base domin-; bell-um 
war, base bell-. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


N. d6min-??j 


domin-z 


V. domin-i? 


domin-/ 


A. domin-z/wz 


domin-iTj 


G. domin-z 


&am\Xi.-drum 


D. domin-^ 


domin-Jf 


Abl. domin-i? 


dotnin-J.f. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


N.V.A. bell-?<!;« 


.bell-« 


G. bell-2 


h€iS.-dru7n. 


D. belW 


bell-?5 


Abl. bell-^ 


belk-.f. 



The Locative, when used, ends in -i as CorinthI at Corinth. 



Nouns in -er. — These originally ended in -er-Hs (the 
Base ending in -er), and have lost the inflexion of the Nom. 
and Voc. Singular. The majority also drop e before r, 
except in the same cases. 

Exx. puer boy ; agerJieM. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


N.V. piier 


puer-i 


A. piier-um 


piier-Af 


G. piier-i 


puer-J'ww 


D. puei-o 


puer-Jj- 


Abl. piier-J 


puer-w 
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Sing. Plur. 

N.V. ager agr-? 

A. a.gr-tim agr-os 

G. agr-J Sigr-orum 

D. ^gr-o agr-M 

Abl. agr-J Sgr-w 

A list of the Nouns in -(Ir which form their Genitive in -in is 
given in § 268. 

Vir man, G. vir-J, is declined zspuer. For G. PI., see § 2 68. 

In Nouns the base of which ends in -i-, the Gen. Sing, 
is usually contracted. The Voc. Sing, of Eoman Proper 
names in -ius, and of filiiis son, is also contracted. Thus, 
negoti (for negotii) of-business, fill (for filie) my son ! 



Sing. 


Plur. 


N. iWUis 


fill-J 


V.fili 


nii-z 


A. ilW-Hm 


iV&rOS 


G. fUi or mi-j 


fili-orum 


D. fili-o 


mus 


Abl. fili-o 


m-is 


deiis god is irregular. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


N. At-iis 


di, rarely de-i 


V. de-us 


dl, rarely de-i 


A. de-um 


di.-bs 


G. de-l 


d&-drum or de-Um 


D. de-J 


diS, rarely d^-is 


Abl. de-o 


dlS, rarely dS-w 



For other irregularities, see \\ 269, 270. 

Third Declension. 

§ 21. The NoM. Sing, has many endings. Examples 
of the more frequent will be given below. 



Third Declension. 13 

In this declension the Base of the Noun often appears in 
an altered form in the Nom. Sing. Thus the base of 
le5 lion is leon-, of homo man, homin-, of geniis kind, 
gener-, of corpiis body, corpor-. In order to decline a 
Noun of this declension it is not sufificient to know that it is 
of the Third Declension : we must also learn what its 
Gen. Sing. is. 

Gender. — Various. For detailed rules see § 263. 

Genitive Plural. — (i) Parisyllabic or Non-increasing 
Nouns, that is, Nouns which have the same number of 
syllables in Gen. Sing, as in Nom., have -ium in Gen. Plur. 

(2) Imparisyllabic or Increasing, Nouns which have more 
syllables in Gen. Sing, than in Nom., have -um in Gen. Plur. 

(3) But Nouns whose Nom. is Monosyllabic take -ium 
if the base ends with ttvo consonants. 

Note. — Patfir father, matSr mother, fratfir brother, are only ap- 
parently Parisyllabic, as they have lost an e in the Gen. Sing., and so 
make Gen. Plur. patr-um, matr-um, fratr-um. 

Masculine and Feminine Nouns. — Exx. (i) host-is 
Gen. host-is (m) enemy ; (2) consul, Gen. COnsul-is im.) 
consul ; (3) ar-S, base art-, Gen. art-is (/) art. 





Sing. 


Plur. 


N.V. 


host-z".? 


host-iSf 


A. 


host-«wz 


\\o%\.-es 


G. 


host-?j 


host-ium 


D. 


host-2 


\vo%t-tbris 


Abl. 


host-tf 


host-ibUs 




Sing. 


Plur. 


N.V. 


constil 


c6nsiil-« 


A. 


c6nsul-^/« 


c6nsiil-« 


G. 


c6nsul-z!f 


consill-uin 


D. 


consul-f 


c6nsiil-z^a.f 


Abl. 


consul-? 


consiil-i'if'KJ 
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Sing. 


Flur. 


N.V. ars 


art-« 


A. zx^.-em 


art-ifj 


G. sxUs 


artium 


D. art-? 


2cA4bus 


Abl. art-f 


urt-Btis 



The Loc. Sing., when used, ends in -i, as Karthagin-i at Carthage, 
rnr-i in the country ; but the Abl. is generally used instead. 

Some Nouns with Nom. Sing, in -is have -i in the Abl. 
Sing. Ex. tussis (/) cough, Abl. Sing, tuss-i, also tuss-£ 
See § 272. 

vis (f.) force is declined thus : 



Sing. 


Flur. 


N. vis 


v\x-es 


A. vim 


vIr-« 


G. {none) 


\ir-tum 


D. {none) 


vir-ibiis 


BL. vi 


\\r-ibiis 



A few other Nouns in -is sometimes form the Ace. Sing. 
in -im. See § 271. 

§ 22. The following list exhibits the most important 
forms of the Nom. and Gen, Sing, of Masculine and 
Feminine Nouns : 



Nom. 



Geti. 



/amnis 

uurris 

nubes 

c5nsM 



amn-is 

turr-ls 

nub-is 

consul-is 



m. 
f. 

/■ 



river 
tower 
cloud 

consul 



Third Declension. 



'5 



arbor 


arbor-is 


/ 


tree 


career 


career-is 


m. 


gaol 


pater 


patr-is 


m. 


father 


labor 


labQr-is 


m. 


work 


sanguis 


sanguin-is 


m. 


blood 


leo 


leon-is 


m. 


lion 


/ordo 
limago 


ordin-is 


m. 


rank 


imagin-is 


/■ 


likeness 


caespes 


caespit-is 


m. 


turf 


/aetas 
Ivirtus 


aetat-is 


f- 


age 


virtut-is 


/■ 


virtue 


trabs 


trab--is 


/■ 


plank 


/udex 


2udic-is 


m. 


iudge 


pax 


pac-is 


f. 


peace 


fax 


fac-is 


f. 


torch 


radix 


radic-is 


f- 


root 


lex 


leg-is 


f. 


law 



Most Nouns in -o form Gen. in -onts ; but those in -do, 
-go have -inis. So also homo, homin-is im. or/) human 
being. 

§ 23. Neuter Nouns. 

(i) Farisy liable, sedll-e seat, Gen. sedll-iS. 





Sing. 


Flur. 


N.V.A. 


sedil-« 


sedil-:a 


G. 


sedil-zj 


sedil-iiini 


D. 


sedil-z 


sedil-ibus 


Abl. 


sedil-i 


sedil-ibus 



Like sedile are declined Neuter Nouns ending in -al, 
-ar which were originally Parisyllabic and ended in -die, 
-are, ex. : animal, Gen. S,nimal-is living thing, animal. 
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Sing. 
N.V.A. animal 



G, 
D. 

Abl. 



a.nimal-zi' 

animal-? 

animal-i 



Flur. 
animal-ia 
animal-ium 

animal-Z'^wi' 



(2) Imparisyllabk. genuS, Gen. grgner-is race. 

Sing. Flur. 

N.V.A. gentis gener-a 

G. gener-z.f gener-um 

D. gener-J gtntr-tbtis 

Abl. gener-e gtnti-tbiis 

§ 24. The following list exhibits the most important 
forms of the Nom. and Gen. Sing, of Neuter Nouns. 



Norn. 


Gen. 




sedile 


sedil-is 


seat 


Animal 


animal-is 


animal 


calcir 


calcar-is 


spur 


nomen 


nomin-is 


name 


fulgur 


fulgiir-is 


lightning 


geniis 


genSr-is 


kind 


corpus 


corp6r-is 


body 



Fourth Declension. 

§ 25. The Nom. Sing, ends in -us or -ii. 

Gender. — Nouns in -Us are generally Masculine, with a 
few Feminine ; those in -« always Neuter. 

Exx. portus {m.) harbour, base port-; V§ru («.) spit, 
base ver-. 



Fifth Declension. i 7 

Sing. Plur. 

N.V. ^Qxt-us port-?7j 

A. port-z/w port -z7j 

G. port-27j' port-?«^OT 

D. port-z« p.ort-?i?«j <?;' port-?//^?7j 

Abl. port-?? Tport-tdus or -port-zi/ws 

Sing. PliLr. 

N.V. A. ver-« wtr-iia 

G. yex-iis yer-uum 

D. ver-zH \er-tdiis or v'i.x-ubus 

Abl. ver-z7 wer-ibiis or \er-uh7s 

The Dat. Sing, sometimes has -H for lii, as port-u. 

Most Nouns have only -ihh in Dat. and Abl Plur. For 
those which have -ubus, see § 277. 

Domiis (/) hotue, base dom-, has in some cases in- 
flexions of the Second Declension. The following are the 
prevalent forms : — 





Sing. 


Plur. 


N.V. 


&ova-us 


doxr^-iis 


A. 


dom-um 


dom-os 


G. 


dora-fis 


dom-orum 


D. 


dom-ui 


doxa.-ibiis 


Abl. 


dom-o 


doTsi-ibiis 



The Loc. Sing, is dom-i at home. 

Fiftli Declension. 

§ 26. The NoM. Sing, ends in -es. 
Gender. — Feminine, except dies, m. orf. 
Ex. dies day, base di-. 
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Sing. 


Plur. 


N.V. A\-es 


di-<rj- 


A. Ai-em 


di-« 


G. Ai-el 


di-et~um 


D. di-« 


diSus 


Abl. di-(f 


di-eMs 



. Most Nouns of this declension are used only in the 
Sing. Only dies and res (/) thing have Gen., Dat., and 
Abl. Plur. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§ 27. Adjectives, like Nouns, have inflexions denoting 
Case and Number. They have also inflexions denoting 
Gender. 

Adjectives are of two classes. 

The First Class has in the Masc. the inflexions of 
Nouns in -lis and -i?^ of the Second Declension ; in the Fem. 
those of Nouns of the First Declension ; in the Neut. those 
of Nouns in -um of the Second Declension. 

The Second Class has the inflexions of the Third 
Declension. 

§ 28. AcUectiyas of the First Class. 

Exx. bonus, bona, bonum good, base bon-. 
piger, pigra, pigrum slow, base pigr-. 
miser, misera, miserum wretched, base miser-. 

Singular. 
M. F. N. 

N. \ibi\-us b6n-« bon-KW 

V. bon-i? b6n-(? hhvL-um 

A. \ybxi-uin bon-a;« \iQn-um 

G. bon-i b6n-i7£ bon-z 

D. b6n-<J \iQn-ae bon-J 

Abl. bon-o bon-a bon-J 



Declension of Adjectives. 
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Flural. 






M. 


F. 


.A^. 


N. 


bon-J 


b6n-«e 


bon-a 


V. 


bon-J 


b6n-fl« 


bon-a 


A. 


bon-M 


bon-aj 


bon-a 


G. 


h6n-orum 


'box\.-drum 


\ioxi-druin 


D. Abl. 


hon-ts 


bon-Jj 
Singular. 


bon-w 




M. 


F. 


iV. 


N.V. 


miser 


miser-a 


raiser-KOT 


A. 


misex-um 


miser-«;« 


miser-MW 




&c. 


Plural. 


&c. 




M. 


F. 


iV. 


N.V. 


miser-« 


miser-«e 


miser-a 


A. 


miser-M 


miser-aj 


miser-w 




&c. 


&c. 
Singular. 


&c. 




M. 


F. 


N.. 


N.V. 


piger 


pigr-i 


Tpigr-um 


A. 


^\gx-um. 


pigr-aw 


pigr-um 




&.C. 


&c. 
Plural 


&c. 




M. 


F. 


JV. 


N.V. 


pigr-J 


pigr-a« 


pigr-a 


A. 


pigr-os 


pigr-flj 


pigr-« 




&c. 


&c. 


&c. 



The following Adjectives are declined like miser : 
asper rougA lacer lorn llher free 

tener soft prosper lucky, 

and Compound Adjectives in -/er and -ger as laniger, 
-era, -erum wool-bearing {fleecy), bifer, -era, -erum bearing 
twice, 

c 2 
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Dexter, dextera or dextr^, dexterum or dextrutn 
on the right- hand, varies. 

All other Adjectives of the First Class in -er are de- 
clined like piger. 



§ 


29. unus, una, 


unum one, is thus 


declined in the 


Sing. 














M. 


F. 


N. 




N. 


un-«j 


\m-a 


nn-um 




V. 


un-e 


un-rt 


un-um 




A. 


im-«;« 


un-flw/ 


un-um 




G. 




un-iiis or un-ius 






D. 




un-i 






Abl. 


un-ij 


un-« 


un-o 



In the Plural (required for Nouns with a Plural form but 
a Singular meaning) it is declined like boniis. 

The following Pronominal Adjectives also have -liis (or 
-lus, see § 448*) in G. Sing., and -i in D, Sing, of all Genders. 

ullus any solus only 

nullus no totus whole 

alter, altera, alteram one or other (of two), second. 

titer, titra, utrum which of two. 

neuter, neutra, neutrum neither. 

ali-us, ali-a, ali-iid other has Gen. Sing, alius (rare), Dat. 
Sing. alii. 

Adjectives of the Second Class. 

§ 30. These Adjectives, with a very few exceptions, do 
not distinguish the Masc. and Fem. by different termina- 
tions. 

The general remarks in § 21 on Nouns of the Third 
Declension apply to Adjectives of the Second Class. 



Declension of Adjectives. 2 1 

Neut. Sing. — Adjectives in -is (M. F.) take -e in Neut. 
N.V.A. 

Adjectives of the Comparative degree (see below, § 35) 
in -or (M. F.) take -lis in Neut. N.V.A. 

Adjectives in -er (M.) take -re in Neut. N.V.A. 

In other Adjectives of this class there is no difference 
between the Masc. and Fem. N.V. and the Neut. N.V.A. 

AM. Sing. — The Abl. Sing, of Adjectives of this class 
shows an important variation from Nouns of the Third 
Declension. In Adjectives in -is and -er the termination of 
the Abl. Sing, is -i, not -e. 

Neut. Plur. — The Neuter Plural N.V.A. of Adjectives 
of this class ends in -ia. Except Comparative Adjectives, 
as melior better, Neut. PI. melior-a ; also vetiis (M. F. N. ) 
old, base veter-, Neut. PI. veter-a. 

Gen. Plur. — Adjectives in -is have -ium jn the Gen. PI. 

Adjectives in -or have -um. 

Other Adjectives have -ium when the final syllable of 
the Base has a long vowel, or ends with two consonants ; 
-um, when it ends with a consonant preceded by a 
short vowel. 

§ 31. Exx. facil-is, facil-e, base facil- easy. 

pruden-s, G. prudent is, base prudent- />ro^^«/. 
duplex, G. diiplic-is, base diiplic- double. 





Sing. 


Plur. 




M. F. N. 


M. F. , N. 


N.V. 


facil-?.r facil-tf 


facil-^j faciWrt 


A. 


fa.ci\-em facil-i? 


facil-« facil-zff 


G. 


facil-rj 


facil-/«OT 


D. 


facil-J 


^s,c\\-ibus 


Abl. 


facil-J 


{a.cil-ibiis 
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Sing. 
M. F. N. 

N.V. pradens 

A. prudent-^»2 prudens 
G. prudent-z!r 

D . prudent-J 



Plur. 
M. F. N. 

prudent-fj prtident-iV! 
prudent-Zx prudent-ia 
prudent-z«»2 
prudent-z^?/^ 



Abl. prudent-J (rarely priident-i?) prudent-z^z« 

Sing. Plur. 



M. F. N. 

N.V. duplex 

A. duplic-«« duplex 

G. duplic-zj 

D. diiplic-? 

Abl. duplic-J (rarely duplic-l) 



M. F. N. 

duplic-« duplic-ii? 

duplic-«- duplic-;a 
duplic-az« 
diiplic-ii^wj 
diiplic-ziJwj 



§ 32. The following list gives examples of the most im- 
portant forms of Nom., Gen., and Abl. Sing, of Adjectives 
declined like prudens and duplex. 



Nom. 


Gen. 


AM. 






audax 


audac-is 


audac-i (or -e) 


bold 


atrox 


atroc-is 


atroc-i (or 


-S) 


frightful 


felix 


felic-is 


felic-i (or - 


■e) 


fortunate 


elegans 


elegant-is 


elegant-i 




refined 


teres 


tergt-is 


teret-i 




rounded 


dives 


divit-is 


divit-e 




rich 


vigil 


vigil-is 


vigil-i 




wakeful 


memor 


memor-is 


memor-i 




mindful 


pauper 


pauper-is 


pauper-e 




poor 


inops 


inop-is 


inop-i (or 


-e) 


poor 


particeps 


particip-is 


particip-e 




sharing 



This list shows the impossibility of giving any rule for -i 
or -e in Abl. Sing. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 23 

§ 33- Adjectives in -er of the Second Class. — Most of 
these form N.V. Fem. by adding -is, and N.V.A. Neut. by 
adding -e to the base. Thus they have three terminations 
in N.V. Sing. only. 

Exx. celer, celer is, celer-6, base celgr- swift; 
acer, acr-is, acre, base acr- keen. 

Sing. Plur. 

M. F. N. M.F. N. 

N.V. acer acr-zj acr-/ acr-« acr-za 

A. a.cx-em &cr-em acr-/ acr-« acr-z« 

G. acr-zi acr-zj- acr-z'j- S.cr-mm 

D. acr-z acr-z acr-z a,CT-z6us 

Abl. acr-z acr-z acr-z a.cT-idus 

§ 34. Comparative Adjectives (§ 35) are declined thus : 

Ex. raMoT greater. 

Sing. Plur. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N.V. mazor mazus mazor-iM mazor-a 

A. mazor-^;« maz'iis m&iox-es maz6r-« 

G. mazor-zj mSdox-um 

D. mazor-z rx\&iox-ibus 

Abl. mazor-« xsx^iox-ibus 



Comparison of Adjectives. 

§ 35. There are three Degrees of Comparison, the Posi- 
tive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. The Positive 
denotes simply that a thing (or person) has a certain quality, 
as facilis easy. The Comparative denotes that it has the 
quality in a higher degree than some other thing, as facilior 
easier. The Superlative denotes either that it has the 
quality in a higher degree than several other things, or 
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merely that it has it in a high degree, as facillimus easiest 
or very easy. 

To give the Comparative and Superlative of an Adjective (or Ad- 
verb) is often called to " Compare " it. 

§ 36. The Comparative is formed by adding the termina- 
tions, M. F. -ior, N. -iiis, to the base of the Adjective. 

The Superlative is formed : 

(i) By adding -issimus (-a, -um) to the Base unless 
the Nom. Masc. ends in -er. 

(2) By adding -rimus (-a, -um) to the Nom, Masc. if it 
ends in -er. 

§ 37. Exx. of regular Comparison : — 



Pos. 


Comp. 


Superl. 


tut-us safe 


tutior 


tutissimiis 


foEtis brave 


fortior 


fortissimus 


prudens prudent 


prudentior 


prudentissimus 


audax hold 


audacior 


audacissimiis 


piger slow 


pigrior 


pigerrimus 


celer swift 


celerior 


celerrimiis 



§ 38. The following exceptions should be noted : 

1. Six Adjectives in -ilis form the Superl. by adding 
-limiis to the Base ; as facil-is, Comp. facil-ior, Superl. facil- 
limus. 

They are — 

facilis easy siinilis like gracilis slender 

difficilis difficult dissimilis unlike hiimilis low 

Most Verbal Adjectives in -ilh have no Superlative. 

2. Compound Adjectives in -dicfis, -ficiis, and -volus, 
have -entior, -entissimiis in the Comp. and Superl. : as 
malS-voliis ill-disposed, Comp. ma.le-v61enti6r, Superl. male- 
volentissimiis. 



Irregular Comparison. 
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3. Adjectives in -lus and -iiusioxTa. Comp. and Super!, by 
prefixing magis more and maxime most to the Positive, as 
industriiis industrious, Comp. magis industriiis, Superl. 
maxime industriiis. 



§39- 



Irregular Comparison. 



Fos. 


Comp. 


Superl. 


boniis good 


mSlior 


optimiis 


malus bad 


pe/6r 


pessimiis 


magniis great 


mazor 


maxim lis 


parviis small 


minor 


minimiis 


multus (S.) much, (PI.) many plus (§ 4c 


)) plurimiis 


dives (base divit-) rich 


divitior or divitissimiis or 




ditior 


ditissimiis 


senex old 


senior 


[natii maximus] 


/iivenis young 


junior 


[natii minimus] 


exterus outward 


exterior 


extremus 


inferiis lower 


Inferior 


inf imus or imiis 


siiperus upper 


siiperior 


'siipremus last 
summiis highest 


posteriis coming after 


posterior 


postremiis 


The following have no 


Positive — 




Comp. 




Superl. 


interior inner 




intimus 


ulterior further 


iiltimus 


prior former 




primus first 


propior nearer 




proximus 


potior better (of things) 


potissimus best 


deterior worse 




deterrimiis worst 



vetus, Gen. veteris old, has Superl. veterrimiis. 
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§ 40. For the declension of Comparative Adjectives 
see § 34. 

Plus more is thus declined : 

Sing. Plur. 

Neuter only. M. F. N. 

N.V.A. plus plur-« plur-(? 

G. plur-zi- plur-zww 

D.A. — •^\a-ibiis 

The Sing, is used only as a Neuter Noun. 



Adverbs formed from Adjectives. 

§ 41. Latin Adverbs are formed from Adjectives as 
follows : 

(i) By adding the termination -e to the base of Adjec- 
tives of the First Class ; as, tacit-us silent, tacit-e silently ; 
miser, base miser-, wretched, miser-e wretchedly ; piger, base 
pigr-, slow, pigr-e slowly. 

But mal-iis bad, mal-e badly ; bon-iis good, bSne well. 

A few Adjectives in -us form their Adverbs in -6 instead of 
-e : thus, tut-iis safe, tut-o safely ; fals-iisya/fe, iah-b falsely. 

(2) By adding the termination -iter or -ter to the base 
of Adjectives of the Second Class. 

-iter is used if the Adj . ends in -is, -er, or -x (base 
ending in -c). 

As, fort-is brave, fort-iter bravely ; acer, base acr-, keen, 
acr-itSr keenly ; ferox wild, base feroc-, feroc-iter wildly. 

But audax bold, drops the i and makes audac-ter boldly. 



Adverbs formed from AoyBCTivES. 
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-ter is used if the Adj. ends in -ns (base ending in -nt), 
one of the t's being dropped ; as decens, base decent-, becom- 
ing, decen-ter becomingly. 

The second formation is sometimes used in the case of Adjectives 
of the First Class ; as, larg-iis lavish, larg-itSr or larg-e lavishly. 

(3) The Neut. Ace. Sing, is used to form the Adverbs 
of some Positive Adjectives ; so facilis easy, facile easily ; 
dulcis sweet, dulce sweetly (also dulciter). Compare § 307(1). 

§ 42. Degrees of Comparison. — The Comparative 
Adverb is the Neut. Acc. Sing, of the Comparative Ad- 
jective. 

The Superlative Adverb is usually formed by adding 
-e to the base of the Superlative Adjective. Thus — 



Fos. 


Comp. 


Superl. 


miser-e wretchedly 


miser-ius 


miserrim-e 


fort-iter bravely 


fort-iiis 


fortissim-e 


facil-e easily 


facil-uis 


facillim-e 


Note 






bene well 


meliiis better 


optim-e best 


male badly 


perns worse 


pessim-e worst 


miiltum much 


plus more 


plurimum most 




magis more 


maxime most 


rDaruml 


minus less 


minim e least 



BTiimeral Adjectives. 

§ 43. These are of three kinds : 

1. Cardinal; as, unus one, diio two. 

2. Ordinal; as, primus yfri-/, secundus second. 

3. Distributive ; as, singuli one each, bin! two each. 

For the complete list see the Table of Numerals § 44. 
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§ 45. Declension of the Numerals. — For the declen- 
sion of unus see § 29. 

Diio two, and tres three are thus declined : — 





M. 


F. 


N. 


N.V. 


duo 


duae 


dtio 


A. 


duo or duos 


duas 


diio 


G. 


diiorum 


diiarum 


duorum 


D. Abl. 


duobijs 


duabiis 


duobiis 



Ambo both is declined like duo, except that the is long. Duo {not 
ambo) has sometimes G. in -urn, duum, of all genders. Comp. § 268. 

M. F. N. 

N.V. A. tres tria 

G. trium 

D. Abl. tribus 

The Cardinals from quattuor to centum are indeclinable. 
Diicenti, etc., are declined like the PI. of Adjectives in -us. 

Mille is indeclinable in the Sing. : in the Plur. (as diio 
milia two thousand) it is declined as a Neut. Noun ; thus : 
N.V. A. milia' 
G. milium 
D. Abl. milibiis 

1 Not millia. 

Ordinals are declined like Adjectives in -its, -a, -tint ; Dis- 
tributives like the Plur. of such Adjectives. 



PRONOUNS. 
§ 46. Pronouns are of six kinds : 

1. Personal Pronouns, used instead of Nouns, to 

show the person spoken of; as tii thou, nos we. 

2. Possessive Pronouns, used as Adjectives, to show 

the person who possesses the thing named j 
as tiiiis thy, thine, noster our, ours. 
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3. Demonstrative Pronouns, which indicate persons 

or things without naming or describing them ; 
as, ille that man, eadem hasta the same spear. 

4. Relative Pronouns ; as, qui who, which. 

5. Interrogative Pronouns ; as, quis? who ? 

6. Indefinite Pronouns ; as, aliquis someone, anyone. 
Pronouns are used either as Nouns, standing alone, 

or as Adjectives, agreeing with a Noun expressed or 
implied. But Personal Pronouns are used only as Sub- 
stantives ; Possessive Pronouns only as Adjectives. 

§ 47. I . The Persoiinl Pronouns are : First Per 
son, ego I, Plur. nos we ; Second Person, tu thou, you, 
Plur. vos you, ye. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. ego jios 

V. none none 



A. me 




nos 


G. mei 




nostri and nostrum 


D. mihi 


or mihi 


nobis 


Abl. me 




nobis 


Sing. 




Plur. 


N.V. tu 




vos 


A. te 




vos 


G. tiji 




vestri and vestrum 


D. tibi^rtibi 


vobis 


Abl. te 




vobis 



The Oblique cases are also used as Reflexives, answering 
to the English myself, thyself, or yourself, ourselves, your- 
selves, especially with ipse § 339. 

Third Person. — Latin has no Personal Pronoun corre- 
sponding to English he, she, they. It is either omitted 
altogether, or one of the Demonstrative Pronouns, e.g. is, 
is used instead. Thus, / saiv him is vidi eum, literally, 
/ saw thai-man. 
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The Reflexive Pronoun of the Third person is se (Ace.) 
himself, herself, itself themselves. The Sing, and Plur. are 
alike, and there is no distinction of Gender. 
Sing, or Plur. 
h.. se (or sese) 
G. sui 

D. sibi or sibi 
Abl. se {or sese) 

§ 48. Possessive Pronouns. 

metis, mea, meum my, mine ; my ozvn. 

noster, nostra, nostrum our, ours ; our own. 

tuus, tiia, tuum thy, thine ; thine own ; your, yours ; 

your own. 
vester, vestra, vestrum your, yours ; your own. 
siitis, sua, suum his, her, hers, its, their, theirs ; his 

own, etc. 

These Pronouns are declined like Adjectives in -tis or-er. 
But the Voc. Masc. of metis is mi or, rarely, meiis ; tiius and 
suus have no Voc. 

stitis, like se, is Reflexive, and only used of the Subject 
of the sentence ; see also § 338. In other cases their is trans- 
lated by the Gen. of a Demonstrative. 

§ 49. Demonstrative Pronouns. 



M. 


F. 


N. 




hie or hic 


haec 


hoc 


this 


is 


ea 


id 


that 


ille 


ilia 


illud 


that, yonder [you) 


iste 


ista 


istud 


that [of yours or near 


ipse 


ipsa 


ipsuni 


self 


idem 


eadem 


idem 


the same 



Note. — Where only one form is given for a case, it is the same for 
all genders. 
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Sing. 






Plur. 




M. 


F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


N. hie or 


' hie haec 


hoc 


hi 


hae 


haec 


A. hunc 


hanc 


hoc 


hos 


has 


haec 


G. 


huziis 




horum 


harum 


horum 


D. 


huie^ 






his 




Abl. hoc 


hac 


hoc 




his 






^ ui in huic and cui (^ 49) is a diphthong. 






Sing. 






Plur. 




N. is 


ea 


id 


ei or ii 


eae 


ea 


A. eum 


earn 


id 


eos 


eas 


ea 


G. 


ems 




eorum 


earum 


eorum 


D. 


ei 






eis or iis 


) 


Abl. e5 


ea 
Sing. 


eo 




eis or lis 
Plur. 


J 


N. ille 


ilia 


iimd illi 


illae 


ilia 


A. ilium 


illam 


illiid illos 


illas 


ilia 


G. illiiis or illius 


illorum 


illarum 


illorum 


D. 


illi 






illis 




Abl. ills 


ilia 


ills 




illis 




iste is declined like ille. 








ipse is declined like ille, 


except Neut. ! 


Sing. N.A. 


ips-Tim. 






Si7ig. 








M. 




F. 


N. 




N. 


idem 




eadem 


idem 




A. 


eundem 




eandem 


idem 




G. 






emsdem 






D. 






eidem 






Abl. 


eodem 




eadem 


eodem 








Plur. 






N. 


idem^ 




eaedem 


eadem 




A. 


eosdem 




easdem 


eadem 




G. 


eorundem 




earundem 


eorundem 


D. Abl. 






isdem^ 






1 Sometimes £idem. 


2 Sometimes Hsdem. 




D 
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§ so. Relative Pronoun: qui, quae, quod whojiuhich. 
Sing. 



M. 


F. 


N. 


N. qui 


quae 


quod 


A. quem 


quam 


quod 


G. 


CU2US 




D. 


cui 




Abl. quo 


qua 
Plur. 


quo^ 


N. qui 


quae 


quae 


A. quos 


quas 


quae 


G. quorum 


quarum 


quorum 


D. Abl. 


quibiis or quis " 





liter, iitra, iitrum the one of the two which. See § 29. 

§51. Interrogative Pronoun : quis or qui whol 
which 1 

Thus declined : 

M. F. N. 

Sing. N. quis or qui quae quid or quod 

A. quem quam quid or quod 

The rest like the Relative Pronoun, 
liter, litra, iitrum which-of-the-two ? See § 29. 

§ 52. IndeHnite Pronouns: quis or (\m, any, a. 
Thus declined : 

M. F. N. 

Sing. N. quis or qui qua or quae quid or quod 

The rest like the Interrogative Pronoun ; except Neut. 
Plur. N.A. qua, sometimes quae. 
aliquis or aliqui, some, any. 

M. F. N. 

Sing. N. aliquis or aliqui aliqua aliquid or aliquod 

' qui is sometimes found as Abl. of all genders. 
^ Sometimes written quels. 
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The rest like the Interrogative Pronoun except Neut. 
Plur. N.A. aliqua. 

Other Indefinite Pronouns are compounds oi qui or 
quis ; see § 285. 

§ 53. The forms quis (Masc. Sing.), quid (Neut.) (Inter- 
rogative and Indefinite), are generally used Substantivally ; 
and qui, quod Adjectivally. So also aliquis, aliquid, and 
aliqui, aliquod. 

VERBS. 

§ 54. Inflexions of Verbs. — Verbs have inflexions to 
denote Person, Number, Tense, Mood, and Voice. 

§ 55. Person. — The inflexions of Person are three, 
corresponding to the three Personal Pronouns ; as, ( i ) am 6 
I-love, (2) am-as thou-lovest, (3) am-at he-loves. 

§ 56. Number. — The inflexions of a Verb vary accord- 
ing as the subject is Singular or Plural ; as, Sing, homo am- 
at the-man loves, Plur. homines am-ant the-men love. 

§ 57. Tense. — Tenses show the time at which the 
action of the Verb takes place. 

Latin has six Tenses : Present, Future, Future-Perfect, 
Perfect, Imperfect, Pluperfect. 

The Present (Pres.) denotes that the action is occurring 
at the present time, that is now ; as, venio I-coine or I-am- 
coining. 

The Future (Fut.) that it will occur at some time after 
the present, that is in the future ; as, veniam I-will-come. 

The Future-Perfect (Fut. Perf ) that it will have occurred 
by some future time ; as, venero I-shall-have-come. 

The Perfect (Perf) has two meanings : 

(i) That the action has occurred by the present time; 

as, veni I-have-come. (Perfect Proper.) 
(2) That it did occur at some past time ; as, veni 
I-came. (Perfect Aorist.) 
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The Imperfect (Imperf.) denotes that the action was 
occurring at some time in the past ; as, veniebam 1-was- 
coming. 

The Pluperfect (Plup.) that it had occurred by some 
time in the past ; as, veneram / had come. 

§ 58. Mood. — There are three Moods of Verbs : the In- 
dicative (Ind.), the Subjunctive (Subj.), and the Imperative 
(Imp.). 

The Indicative asserts ; as, venis thou-art-coming. 

The Imperative commands ; as, veni come ! 

The Subjunctive has many usages, which will be ex- 
plained in the Synta.x. 

A Verb in any of these moods is called Finite. 

§ 59. Voice. — There are two Voices of Verbs : Active 
and Passive. 

Of Active Verbs the person who does the action is the 
subject ; as, amo I-love. 

Of Passive Verbs the person to whom the action is done 
is the subject ; as, amor I-am-loved. 

Active Verbs are either Transitive or Intransitive. 
Those which express an action directly affecting some 
object are Transitive ; and these only have complete in- 
flexions in the Passive. 

Verbs which express a state or condition are Intransitive; 
as, sto I-stand. Such Verbs can only be put into the 
Passive impersonally , as, statur a me it-is-stood by me, i.e., a 
stand is made by me. 

Deponent Verbs are those which have the inflexions of 
the Passive Voice, with an Active meaning ; as hortor 7- 
advise. 

§ 60. Verbals. — Among the parts of the Verb are in- 
cluded certain Verbals, of which some are Nouns and 
some Adjectives. 

The Verbal Nouns are ; 
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The Infinitive (Inf.) (indeclinable). There is a 
Pres. Act., a Perf. Act., and a Pres. Pass. Infinitive. 
Gerund : a Neut. Noun in -dum of the Second De- 
clension. 
Supine : two forms, in -um and -u, the Ace. and Abl. 
of a Noun of the Fourth Declension. 
The Verbal Adjectives are : 

The Present Participle (Active) : declined as an Adj. 

of the Second Class. 
The Future Participle (Active) : declined as an Adj. 

of the First Class. 
The Perfect Participle (Passive) : declined as an Adj. 

of the First Class. 
The Gerundive : declined as an Adj. of the First 
Class. 
For the meanings and usages of Verbals, see §§192 sqq. 
§61. Compound OR Periphrastic Tenses. — As the 
inflexions of a Latin Verb do not furnish all the forms re- 
quired by use, the deficiency is supplied by using Participles 
with the Verb esse to be. 

I. The Perfect Participle is used to form the Completed 
Tenses (§ 174*) of the Passive. 
Hence it is used with — 

sum \ / Ind. Perf. 

eram 



ero 



Pluperf. 
Fut. Perf. 



( to form the Passive \ c„\.- t>„ <■ 
Sim SuDj. Perf. 

essem Pluperf. 

esse / I Inf. Perf. 

Deponent Verbs (§ 75) form their Completed tenses in 

the same way. 

In place of sum, etc., these tenses are sometimes formed by fui, 
faeram, fu&o ; fiierim, fuissem, fuisse. See § 73. 

2. The Future Participle can be used with any part of 
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esse to express futurity or intention. It is often used to 
supply the want of a Fut. Perf. Subj. 

In the Conjugations these forms will be given as used when the 
Subject is Masculine. But the Participle so used is inflected according 
to the Gender of the subject. 

For the Fut. Inf. Act. and Pass., see §§ 201, 202. 

§ 62. Conjugation of the Irregular Verb esse 
to be. 





Ind. 


Subj. 


Pres. S. 


I sum 


sim 




2 es 


sis 




3 est 


sit 


Pl. 


I sumus 


simiis 




2 estis 


sitis 




3 sunt 


sint 


Imperf. S. 


I eram 


essem or forem 




2 eras 


esses or fores 




3 erat 


esset or foret 


Pl. 


I eram lis 


essemus or foremtis 




2 eratis 


essetis or foretis 




3 erant 


essent or forent 


Fut, S. 


1 ero 

2 eris 

3 erit 




Pl. 


1 erimus 

2 eritis 

3 erunt 




Perf. S. 


I fiii 


fiierim 




2 fuisti 


fiieris or fueris 




3 ffiit 


fiierit 


Pl. 


I fiiimus 


fiierimus or fiierimus 




2 fuistis 


ftiSritis or fuSritis 



3 fuerunt r fuerS fiiSrint 
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Ind. 


SUBJ. 


Plup. S. 


I fueram 


fiiissem 


- 


2 fiieras 


fiiisses 




3 fuerat 


fuisset 


Pl. 


I fueramus 


fiiissemiis 




2 fiigratis 


fuissetis 




3 ftierant 


fiiissent 


FuT. Perf. S. 


1 fiiero 

2 fiieris or fueris 

3 fiierit 




Pl. 


I ftierimus or fuerimiis 




2 fueritis <7r fiieritis 






3 fiierint 






Imperative. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


i es; 


esto^ 


este j estote^ 


3 esto 


sunto 




Verbals. 




Inf. Pres. esse 


Inf. Fut. fore 


The other Verbals are wanting 


;. But a Pres. Part, -sens 



is used in two Compounds ; see § 82. 

Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 

§ 63. There are four Regular Conjugations. They may 
be distinguished by the termination of the Pres. Infin. Act. 
The Pres. Infin. Act. of the First Conjugation ends in -are 



Exx. 



§ 64. Contracted Forms. — Many forms of the First 
and Fourth Conjugations, containing the consonant v, are 
1 On the difference between these forms see § 186*. 



?) >? 


Second 


-ere 


!) )) 


Third 


-ere 


» >1 


Fourth 


-ire 


I. amare to love 


3- 


regere to rule 


2. monere to advise 


4- 


audire to hear 
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sometimes contracted by the omission of the syllable vi or 
ve. These contractions will be indicated by inclosing the 
omitted syllable in ( ). Thus a.m-d{ve)runt means that two 
forms, amaverunt and amarunt are used. 



§6S- 



First Conjugation. 
Active Voice. 



SUBJ. 

a.m-em 

axa-es 

am-et 

axa-emiis 

axa-etis 

axa-ent 

wordrem 

axa-dres 

ara-drei 

&m-drepius 

axa-dretts 

am-drefii 



Ind. 

Pres. S. I am-^ 

2 a.m-ds 

3 am.-dt 
Pl. I SLxa-df/ms 

2 ara-diis 

3 axa-ant 

Imper. S. I sxa-dbam 

2 axa-dbds 

3 wca-dbdt 
Pl. I a.m.-d6dmiis 

2 a.m-d6dtis 

3 axa-dbant 

FuT. S. I axa-dbo 

2 axa-dbis 

3 axa-dbit 
Pl. I axa-dbimTis 

2 ara-dbitis 

3 zm-dbunt 

Perf. S. I axa-di'l &ra-d{ve)rim 

2 a.m-d{vi)sii a.m-d(ve)ns or am- 

d{^ve)ris 

3 axordvit a.m-d{ve)rii 

Pl. I am-dvtmus SLm-d{ve)rimtis or&m- 

d{7'e)rzmiis 

2 axa-dvistis w[a-d{ve)ntis or am- 

d(i'e)r^t'is 

3 a.m-d(ve)runiora.m.-dvere a.xa-d{ve)rint 
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Ind. Subj. 

Plup. S. I a,m-d(ve)ram a.m-d(vt)ssem 

2 a.m-d{ve)rds axa.-a{vi)ssis 

3 axa-d{ve)rat axs\-d{vt)sset 
Pl. I a.m-d(ve)rdmus sxa-d{vi)ssemiis 

2 SiXa-d(ve)rdtis axa-d{vi)ssetis 

3 a.m-d{ve)ranf axa-d(vi)sse?it 
FuT. Perf. S. I axa-d{ve)rd 

2 a.m-d(ve)ns or a,m-d{ve)ns 

3 axa-d(ve)ni 

Pl. I a.m-d{ve)rtpms or a.m.-d{ve)rtm7'is 

2 a.m-d{ve)ritis or a.m-d{ve)ntis 

3 a.m-d{ve)rtfif 

Imperative. 
Si'n^. Plur. 

2 am-«; ^xordto axa-die; axa-diote 

3 axordto axa-anto 

Verbals. 

Perf. a.m-d{m)sse 

Supine Acc. axn-dfum 
Abl. a.m-dit7 



Infin. Pres. axa-are 
Gerund N. Acc. axa-andum 
G. ^xa-andz 
D. Abl. ^ra-ando 

Part. Pres. N. axa-dns 
G. axa-antis, 
&c. 



FuT. am-a/^rwj', 

-«»2, &c. 



-a, 



§ 66. Second Conjugation. 

Active Voice. 

Ind. Subj. 



Pres. S. 



Pl. 



1 taon-eo 

2 man-es 

3 xaon-et 

1 mon-emiis 

2 m6n-<f& 

3 ra6n-««^ 



mon-eam 

mon-eds 

mon-edi 

mon-edmus 

mon-edits 

rabn-eant 
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Ind. 


SUBJ. 


Imperf. S. I mon-ebam 


m6n-i?r«»z 


2 raon-ebds 


m6n-if/-« 


3 mon-ebdt 


mon-if^// 


Pl. I mon-ebdmiis 


mbn-eremijs 


2 mon-ebdits 


mbn-eretis 


3 mon-ebani 


mbn-erent 


FuT. S. 1 mon-ifiJfii' 




2 mon-^i5lj 




3 rabn-ebii 




Pl. I mbn-ebtmus 




2 mon-ebttis 




3 raon-ebuni 




Perf. S. I m6n-?« 


rabn-uerim 


2 raon-iiisti 


vaan-uerts or mon-?5ifm 


3 raon-iiit 


m6n-25m7 


Pl. I xt\or\-iiimus 


mbn-uerimus or mon- 




uerimus 


2 mon-iiistis 


mbn-umiis or mon- 




uerttis 


3 moa-uerunt or 


Tabn-iierint 


mon-z/^rif 




Plup. S. I mbn-iieram 


mbn-uissem 


2 rabn-uerds 


Tabn-iiisses 


3 mbn-uerdt 


mbn-uissef 


Pl. I mbn-uerdmtis 


mbn-uissimus 


2 mbn-uerdiis 


mbn-uisseizs 


3 mbn-tterant 


mbn-uissent 


FuT. Perf. S. i raon-uero 




2 rabn-uerts or mbn-jierts 


3 ni6n-z2^>77 




Pl. I mbn-vMmus or mbn-uertmiis 


2 mbn-uerith or mon 


-iierMs 


3 mbn-uerini 





Conjugation of Verbs. 
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Imperative. 
Sing. Plur. 

2 mon-if; m&w-eto raxya.-ete\ ra6n-i(dfe 

3 mon-e/o mon-enfo 

Verbals. 
Infin. Pres. mon-ere Perf. mon-teisse 

Gerund. N. Acc. mon-endum Supine Acc. xaon-ttum 
G. mon-endi Abl. rabu-Uu 

D. Abl. taon-endo 
Participle Pres. N. xabn-ens Fut. mbn-tturus, -a, -um, 
G. mon-e^/?^, &c. 

&c. 

§ 67. Third Conjugation. 
Active Voice. 

Ind. Subj. 

Pres. S. i reg-J reg-am 

2 reg-ts reg-as 

3 reg-z7 reg-ai 
Pl. I reg-zmus reg-dmus 

2 reg'/Vij reg-dtis 

3 xtg'Unt rtg-anf 

Imperf. S. I xig-ebam reg-erem' 

2 leg-ebds reg-eres 

3 xtg-ebdt xeg-eret 
Pl. I Kg-ebdmiis leg-eremiis 

2 reg-ebdtis leg-ereiis 

3 x&g-ebant xeg-erent 

Fut. S. I reg-a»z 

2 reg-w 

3 reg-// 
Pl. I XQg-emus 

2 xtg-etts 

3 x&g-enf 
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Ind. Subj. 

Perf. S. 1 rex-2 xex-erim 

2 rsxristi rex-eris or rex-(?m 

3 rex-z7 lex-erii 

Pl. I Tex-tmus rtx-eritnns or xhx-erimus 

2 lex-isii^s Kx-eritis or rtx-eritis 

3 rtx-eruni orx&x-ere xhx-erint 

Plup. S. I Ttx-eram rtx-issem 

2 xex-erds lex-isses 

3 xhx-erat lex-issei 
Pl. I lex-erdmus xtx-issemus 

2 xhx-erdtis lex-isseiis 

3 xtx-erant xhx-issent 

FuT. Perf. S. i xtx-ero 

2 xex-erts or xex-eris 

3 xex-erit 

Pl. I xex-erimiis or rex- 
erlmt'ts 

2 xex-erttis or rex- 

3 xk.x-erint 

Imperative. 
&■«.§•. /fen 

2 reg-^; reg-z7,? xeg-zte ; x&g-itoie 

3 xeg-tto xtg-unto 

Verbals. 

Infin. Pres. xeg-ere Perf. rex-zwi? 
Gerund. N. Acc. leg-endum Supine Acc. lec-tum 

G. xeg-endi Abl. rec-/« 
D. Abl. reg-endo 

Par. Pres. N. reg-,f/?j Fut. xec-turus,-d,-um 

G. xeg-entis, &c. &c. 
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§ 68. Fourth Conjugation. 

Active Voice. 



Ind. 


SUBJ. 


Pres. S. I Wi^-io 


• 2i\i,d-iam 


2 aud-« 


aad-ids 


3 aiid-z7 


-avid-tdt 


Pl. I ZMidAmus 


and-idmus 


2 a.ud-itts 


B.ud-Mits 


3 aud-zunt 


axid-zant 


[PERF. S. I aud-z^^a;/? 


Siud-irem 


2 aud-zVM^ 


SLud-ires 


3 aud-z'ifM/ 


axid-iret 


Pl. I a.\id-iel>dmiis 


a.\id-lremus 


2 a.wd-tebdtts 


and-tre/is 


3 a.Vid-tebant 


and-treni 


FuT. S. I aud-za»z 




2 aud-2(f.f 




3 3Md-iet 




Pl. I aud-zifwzJj 




2 aud-zif& 




3 aud-ienf 




Perf. S. I nud-ivi 


aud-iverim 


2 aud-2(OT)ji'J 


and-lverts or aud-lveris 


3 Siad-ivtt 


aud-iverit 


Pl. I aud-Jz'lwzeJj' 


aud-Iverlptus or aud- 




iverimus 


2 aud-J(w/).f/«'.y 


aud-iverUis or aud- 




tveritis 


3 a.nd-tvemnt or 


avid-werint 


aAid-ivere 




Plup. S. I 3.\xd-iveram 


aud-ivissem 


2 aud-fwifWJ' 


aud-ivisses 


3 aud-Jz^i?m^ 


and-lvissei 
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Ind. 


SUBJ. 




Pl. I a.ud-i7ierdmtis 


aud-ivissefrtiis 


2 aud-tverdiis 


3.ud-tvisse^is 


3 a.ud-tverani 


nMd-tvissent 


FuT. Perf. S. I aMd-Ivero 






2 and-iveris or 


a.\yd-iveris 




3 sxid-iverit 






Pl. I ZMd-iverimus or a.ud-iverimiis 




2 3.wd-lveritis or SMd-iverltts 




3 3Md-tverint 






Imperative. 




Sing. 


Plur. 




2 aud-2 ; and-lto 


ZMd-ite; SMd-ttofe 


3 dMd-ito 


aMd-tunto 




Verbals. 




Infin. Pres. diud-ire 


Perf. 


a.\id-l{vi)sse 


Gerund N. Acc. z.\xd-tendum 


Supine Acc. 


a.nd-itum 


G. diUd-iendi 


Abl. 


a.Vid-ltu 


D. Abl. aud-ie^i/J 






Part. Pres. N. sMd-tens 


FUT. 


axxd-tturus, -a, 


G. sxid-zentis, > 


&c. 


-urn, &c. 



Omission of v. In the forms containing v, where no 
contraction is marked, the v is often omitted, the preceding 
i being shortened. Thus ; — 

Sing. Plur. 

Perf. Ind. f a.ud-ii iaMd-umiis 

aud-z.f/J sxid-istts 

t aud-zi"/ diad-ierunt or Mid-tere 

But the forms marked t are rare and poetical. 

Perf. Subj. a.ud-terim, &c. 
Plup. Ind. SMd-uram, &c. 
FuT. Perf. Ind. sMd-uro, &c. 
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§69. 




First Conjugation. 






Passive 


Voice. 


Ind. 




SUBJ. 


Pres. S. 


I 


ain-5;^ 


am-«»- 




2 


am-ar£f 


am-eris or am-ere 




3 


zxci-dtur 


ara-etur 


Pl. 


I 


am-dmur 


am-imur 




2 


zxa-dmmi 


am-emtni 




3 


axa-antur 


axa-entur 


Imperf. S. 


I 


axa-dbdr 


am-drer 




2 


am-dbdnsoram-dbdream-drerts or am-drere 




3 


axa-dbatiir 


am-dretur 


Pl. 


I 


am-dbdmur 


am-dremur 




2 


ara-dbdmini 


axa-dremtni 




3 


amrdbantur 


ava-drentur 


FUT..S. 


I 


axa-dbor 






2 


am-dberh or am-dbere 




3 


am-dbitiir 




Pl. 


I 


am-dbimiir 






2 


am-dbiminl 






3 


arordbuntur 




Perf. S. 


1 


w\-dtus sum 


am-dtus sim 




2 


avs\-dtus es 


am-dtus sis 




3 


axa-dtiis est 


am-dtus stt 


Pl.. 


I 


axa-dtl siimiis 


am-dtl slmiis 




2 


am-dtz estis 


am-dtl sltts 




3 


am-dtl sunt 


am-dtl sint 


Plup. S. 


I 


am-dtiis eram 


axa-dtus essem 




2 


am-dtus erds 


am-dtus esses 




3 


ara-dtus erdt 


am-dtus esset 


Pl. 


I 


am-dtl erdmus 


am-dtl essemus 




2 


am-dtz erdtis 


am-dtl essetis 




3 


am-dtl erant 


am.-dtl essent 
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Ind. 

FuT. Perf. S. I a.m-dius erb 

2 2S!\-dtus erts 

3 3xs\-dtus crit 
Pl. I 3xa.-dti crtmhs 

2 axa-dti eritis 

3 am-rt/J erunt 

Imperative. 
Sing. Plur. 

2 s.vs\-dre ; zxa.-dtdr sxardmlnt 

3 zxa-ator SLm-antor 

Verbals. 
In FIN. Pres. &m-drt Perf. Sira-dttis esse 

Part. Perf. 3xa-dttis, -a, -um 

Gerundive axa-andiis, -a, -um 

§ 70. Second Conjugation. 

Passive Voice. 

Ind. Subj. 

Pres. S. i raha.-edr vaor\-ear 

2 mon-^w Toxm-edris or xaon-edre 

3 raon-etur mon-edtiir 
Pl. I mon-emiir raon-edmur 

2 mbn-emmi raon-edmmi 

3 mon-entiir mon-eaniur 

Imperf. S. I mon-ebdr mon-erer 

2 vi\ox).-ebdris or mon- mon-ererts or mon- 

ebdre erere 

3 xaororebatur laoxv-eretur 
Pl. I mon-ebdmur raon-eremur 

2 raon-ebdmml mon-eremzm 

3 mon-ebaniur mon-erentur 
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SUBJ. 



Ind. 
FuT. S. I mon-. 

2 xaou-ebeHs or raon-ebere 

3 man-ebUur 
Pl. I xaon-ebtmiir 

2 raon-ibimmi 

3 rabn-ebunttir 

Perf. S, I rabn-itus sum 

2 mbn-ttuses 

3 mbn-itus est 
Pl. I m6n-z7J sumus 

2 m6n-z7z w/'zi 

3 m6n-z7J sunt 

Plup. S. I xcibn-itus eram 

2 xaQi\-itus eras 

3 vaon-UiiS erdt 
Pl. I m6n-z7J erdmus 

2 m6n-z72 erdtis 

3 rabn-itz erani 

FuT. Perf. S. i mon-zYz^ /w 

2 mon-zV^j I'm 

3 mbn-itus ertt 
Pl. I mon-tti erzmus 

2 m6n-z7f m/z'j 

3 mon-itt erunt 

Imperative. 
Sing. Plur. 

2 mon-ere ; mon-etor mon-emim 

3 mbn-etor rabn-entor 

Verbals. 
Infin. Pres. m6ii-«'z Perf. m6n-z7z^j- «wl 
Part. Perf. mbn-ttus, -a, -urn 
Gerundive mbn-endus, -a, -um 
e 



m6n-z7«5 sim 
mbn-itus sis 
mbn-zttes sit 
mbn-iti simus 
mbn-Ui sztis 
mbn-iti sint 

mbn-itus essem 
mbn-ttus esses 
mbn-ttus esset 
m6n-z7z essemus 
mon-z/z essetis 
m6n-z7z essent 
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§ 71- 



Third Conjugation. 
Passive Voice. 



Ind. 

Pres. S. I reg-i5r 

2 reg-erts 

3 xeg-itiir 
Pl. I Kg-tmur 

2 Teg-tfmm 

3 reg-untur 

Imperf. S. I xeg-ebar 

2 reg-ibdrts or reg- 

ebare 

3 rig-ebdtur 
Pl. I Ttg-ebdmiir 

2 reg-ebdmtnl 

3 Kg-ebantur 

FuT. S. I reg-ay 

2 reg-erts or Ttg-ere 

3 reg-eiiir 
Pl. I rtg-emiir 

2 xtg-emini 

3 Kg-entiir 

Perf. S. I rec-tiis sum 

2 rec-tiis es 

3 xtc-tiis est 
Pl. I rec-/J sumiis 

2 rec-/J M^w 

3 rec-/J .f««/ 

Plup. S. I rec-tiis eram 

2 rtc-tHs eras 

3 rec-tiis erat 
Pl. I rec-/z erdmiis 

2 rec-/? ifra^zj 

3 rec-/J mz«/ 



SUBJ. 

reg-ar 

reg-am or reg-dre 

xeg-dtUr 

reg-dmnr 

xeg-dmim 

reg-anttir 

reg-erer 

reg-ererts or reg-erere 

reg-eretUr 
reg-eremUr 
reg-ereminl 
reg-erentUr 



rec-tiis sivi 
rec-tiis sis 
rec-tiis sU 
rec-ti slmUs 
rec-ti situ 
rec-ti sint 

rec-tHs essem 
rec-tiis esses 
rec-tiis esset 
rec-ti essemiis 
rec-ti essetis 
rec-ti essent 



Conjugation op Verbs. 



Ind. 

FuT. Perf. S. I xtc-tm ero 

2 rec-iiis ens 

3 lec-ties ertt 
Pl. I xtz-fi eyinius 

2 rec-^J entis 

3 rec-^J erunt 

Imperative. 

Sing. Plur. 

2 vt%-ere ; reg-tior leg-tmtni 

3 leg-itor reg-unior 

Verbals. 
Infin. Pres. reg-« Perf. xtc-ttis esse 

Part. Perf. rec-tus, -a, -um 
Gerundive leg-endiis, -a, -um 



§72- 




Fourth Conjugation. 
Passive Voice. 






Ind. 


SUBJ. 


Pres. S. 


I 


z.ViA.-wr 


ssxd-idr 




2 


aud-zm 


aud-zSm or aud-tdre 




3 


AvA-tttir 


iLud-idtiir 


Pl. 


I 


aud-Imter 


SLud-idmur 




2 


aud-imim 


2i\id-tdmini 




3 


aad-tuniur 


dMd-tantur 


Imperf. S. 


I 


aud-teMr 


aud-irer 




2 


dXid-iebdris or 
axid-tebdre 


and-ireris or wid-irere 




3 


SiUd-iebdtur 


wid-iretur 


Pl. 


I 


und-tebdmur 


wxd-iremur 




2 


a.\id-iebdmmi 


Biad-tremim 




3 


Wid-iebantur 


aud-irenfiir 



E 2 
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Ind. 


SUBJ. 


FuT. S. 1 


aud-idr 




2 


Siud-iens or a.ud-iere 




3 


wxd-ietur 




Pl. I 


ZMd-iemur 




2 


axid-iemmi 




3 


SLad-miii/r 




Perf. S. I 


a.\id-itiis sum 


a.ud-ttt7s sim 


2 


Wid-itus es 


and- it lis sis 


3 


z.wd-itus est 


aad-itiis sit 


Pl. I 


s.\xd-iti siimiis 


and-tti simus 


2 


a.\id-iti estis 


aud-J/J sltts 


3 


a.\id-tti sunt 


aud-tti sint 


Plop. S. i 


a.ud-itus eram 


aMd-itiis essetn 


2 


2Md-itus eras 


aud-itus esses 


3 


2M.d-itus erat 


aud-ltus esset 


Pl. 1 


aud-Itt eramils 


aud-itl essemus 


2 


aud-J/J erdtis 


a,nd-tti essetis 


3 


z.Vid-iti erant 


aud-zti essent 


FuT. Perf. S. i 


dXid-itus ero 




2 


z.Md-itus eris 




3 


a-ud-itiis erit 




Pl. I 


a.\id-iti ertmiis 




2 


SLlid-iti erttis 




3 


aud-J^z erunt 

Imperative. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


2 a,nd-ire 


' ; and-itor 


aud-Imim 


3 SLud-ttor 


aud-mntor 



Verbals. 
Infin. Pres. aud-iri 

Part. Perf. aud-itus, -a, -urn 

Gerundive avid-tendus, -a, -um 



Perf. aud-itus esse 
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§ 74. Verbs in -16 of the Third Conjugation. 

Many Verbs of the Third Conjugation have -16 in the 
I Pers. Sing. Pres. Ind. 

Ex. cap-ere to take. 

Active Voice. 

Ind. Subj. 

Pers. S. i cap-z'J cap-zaw 

2 cap-?i ck^ias, &c. 

3 cap-z7 
Pl. I Q&^imus 

2 cap-z72J 

3 cap-z««/ 

Imperf. ck^-lebdtn, &c. ca.]}-erem, &c. 

FuT. c^p-zam, &c. 

Perf. cep-J, &c. cep-erm, &c. 

Plup. cep-eram, &c. c&p-issem, &c. 

FuT. Perf. cep-ero, &c. 

Imperative. 

2 cap-^; cap-z7o cap-z7i?; csip-ttdte 

3 cap-z7^ ca.p-mnto 

Verbals. 
Infin. Pres. cap-if^-,? Perf. cep-zw^ 

Gerund cip-zendum, &c. Supine. ca.p-tum, -tu 

Part. Pres. ckp-tens^ -untis FuT. cap-tiirtis 



Passive Voice. 

Ind. Subj. 

Pers. S. r ca.p-ior ckp-mr 

2 cap-ifm C2ip-tdrts or ca.p-idrc, &c. 

3 ca.p-ttur 



esse 
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Ind. Subj. 

Pl. I csup-tmur 

3 c&p-tuntiir 

Imperf. ck^-zebdr, &c. ca.^-erer, &c. 

FuT. c&g-tdr, &c. 

Perf. ca.'g-tus sum ca.p-ftis sim 

Plup. ca.'p-tus eram ca.p-ius essem 

FuT. Perf. ca.p-tus era 

Imperative. 

Swg. Plur. 

2 cap-ftTif ; ckp-itor ckp-lminl 

3 cap-z75r ckp-iuntdr 

Verbals. 
Inf. Pres. cap-« Perf. cap-^us 

Part. Perf. cs.p-tus, -a, -um 

Gerundive C3.piendus, -a, -um 

Conjugation of Deponent Verbs. 

§ 75. Deponent Verbs are conjugated with all the 
Passive inflexions of the conjugation to which they belong. 
They have also — 

(a) A form in -re of the Pres. Ind. 2 Pers. Sing., and 
{b) The Pres. Participle, the Gerund, and the Supine. 
Ex. hort-ari to advise 
Conjugated like the Passive of amare : except Pres. Ind. 
S. 2 hort-fflm or hort-are. 
Add: 
Part. Pres. N. \ioxi-dns G. \^oxt-antts, &c. 

Gerund N. Acc. \\ox\.-anduin Supine Acc. hart-dtum 
G. )\ox\.-andl Abl. hort-rt^?7 

D. Abl. 'hoxX.-andb 
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Remarks on the Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 

§ 76. Any Latin Verb (except a very few irregular Verbs, 
see §§ 81 ff.) may be conjugated according to the pre- 
ceding models, provided we know : 

(i) The Pres. Infin., showing to what Conjugation 
the Verb belongs ; 

(2) The Pres. Ind. (i Pers. Sing.), by which we know 
the Pres. Subj., the Fut. and Imperf. Ind. and Subj., the 
Pres. Participle, the Gerund, the Gerundive ; 

(3) The Perf. Ind. (i Pers. Sing.), by which we know 
the Perf. Subj., the Plup. Ind. and Subj., the Fut. Perf., 
the Perf. Inf. ; 

(4) The Supine (Ace.), by which we know the Perf. 
Participle, and so the Compound tense of the Passive, the 
Abl. Supine, the Fut. Participle. 

These are therefore called the Principal Parts of a 
Verb. A list will be given in the Second Part (§§ 287 sqq.) 
of the Principal Parts of all Verbs of the Third Conjugation, 
and of all those of the other Conjugations which vary from 
the model of amare, monere, audu-e. 

§ 77. First Conjugation. — The Perf. sometimes has 

-lii instead of -dvi, and the Supine -itum instead of -dtum ; 

as — 

ciibo ciibui ctibitum ctibare lie 

§ 78. Second and Third Conjugations. — The Perf. is 
formed from the base of the Verb in five different ways, 
viz. : 

I. By adding -ui or -evi (2nd Conj.), or -ivi (3rd Conj.). 

II. By adding -si. 

X is written for gs, cs, and when the Base ends with two 
consonants one is dropped when -si is added. 

III. By Reduplication : i.e., by prefixing the first con- 
sonant of the Base together with a short vowel. 
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IV. By Lengthening the vowel of the Base. 

V. (3rd Conj. only) with no change (except adding the 

inflexion -i). 

The Supine is formed by -tum, -itum, or -sum, (more 
rarely) -itum (3rd Conj.) ; -etum (2nd Conj.). 

In forming the Perfect and Supine n is often dropped 
from the base of the Verb. Other omissions of consonantal 
and modifications of vowel sounds will be observed in the 
examples. 

§ 79. Examples : 

Second Conjugation. 



I. 


doceo 


dociii 


doctum 


docere 


teach 




deleo 


delevi 


deletum 


delere 


blot out 


II. 


ardeo 


arsi 


arsum 1 


ardere 


burn (intr.) 


III. 


mordeo momordi 


morsum 


mordere 


bite 


IV. 


moveo 


movi 


motum 


movere 


move 


V. 


{No examples). 












Third Conjugation. 




I. 


consiilo consuliii 


consultum 


consulere 


consult 




peto 


petivi 


petitum 


petere 


seek 


II. 


claudo 


clausi 


clausum 


claudere 


shut 




figo 


fixl 


fixum 


figere 


fix 




fihgo 


finxi 


fictum 


finggre 


mould 




nubo 


nupsi 


niiptum 


niibere 


marry (of a 
woman) 


III. 


cado 


cecidi 


casum 


cadere 


fall 




curro 


ciicurri 


cursum 


currere 


run 




pario 


peperi 


partum 


parere 


bringforth 


IV. 


lego 


leg! 


lectum 


legere 


choose 




faci5 


feci 


factum 


facere 


make 




vinco 


vici 


victum 


vincere 


conquer 


V. 


bibo 


bibi 




bibere 


drink 
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§ 80. Fourth Conjugation.— The Perf. sometimes has 
-Ui, sometimes -si instead of -tvt ; the Supine, in such cases, 
and in one other Verb, ends in -turn or -sum instead of 
-Uum. 

Examples : 

aperio aperiii apertum aperire open 

sentio sensi sensum sentire fee/ 

sepelio sepelivi sepultum sepelire i>ury 

§ 81. Conjugation of Irregular Verbs. — dare to 



give. 



Active Voice. 



Ind. 

Pres. S. I do 

2 das 

3 dat 
Pl. I damtis 

2 datis 

3 dant 

Imperf. S. dabam, &c. 
FuT. dabo, &c. 

Perf. dedi, &c. 

Plup. dederam, &c. 
Fut.Perf. dedero, &c. 



SUBJ. 

dem 

des 

det 

demus 

detis 

dent 

darem, &c. 

dederim, &c. 
dedissem, &c. 



Imperative. 



Sing. 

2 da ; dato 

3 dato 



Plur. 
date ; datote 
danto 



Verbals. 
Inf. Pres. dare Perf. dedisse 

Gerund, dandum, &c. Supine, datum, -u 

Part. Pres. dans, dantis, &c. Fut. daturiis,-a,-um,&c. 
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Passive Voice 


i^ 




Ind. 




SUBJ. 


Pres. S. I 


dor 




— 


2 


dans 




deris 


3 


datiir 




detur 


PL. I 


damur 




— 


2 


damini 




demini 


3 


danttir 




dentur 


Imperf. 


dabar, &c. 




darer, &c. 


FUT. 


dabor, &c. 






Perf. 


datus sum, 


&c. 


datus sim, &c. 


Plup. 


datiis eram 


:, &c. 


datus essem, &c. 


FuT. Perf. 


datiis ero, 


&c. 

Verbals. 




Inf. Pres. dari 




Perf. datus esse 



Part. Perf. datiis, -a, -um 
Gerundive dandiis, -a, -um 



§ 82. Compounds of esse to be. 

The following diiferences from the Simple Verb should 
be noted : 

absum am away, has Pres. Part, absens, G. absentis. So 
praesum be over, Pres. Part, praesens, but only in the sense 
oipresent. 

desum am wanting, contracts its «'s, as deesse pronounced 
desse, deeram pronounced deram. 

prosum am useful, has prod- where a vowel follows as 
prod-est. 

possum am able, can is a compound of pote (an old 
Adj. meaning able) and sum. It is conjugated in full below. 
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§ 83. posse to be able. 

Ind. Subj. 

Pres. S. I possum possim 

2 potes possis 

3 potest possit 
Pl. I possiimus possimus 

2 potestis possitis 

3 possunt possint 
Imperf. poteram, &c. {like eram) possem, &c. 

FuT. potero, &c. {like ero) 
Perf. potui, &c. potuerim, &c. 

Plup. potueram, &c. potiiissem, &c. 

FuT. Perf. potuero, &c. 

Inf. Pres. posse. Perf. potuisse 
Other parts wanting. 



§ 84. ferre 


to bear. 




Active 


Voice. 




Ind. 




Subj. 


Pres. S. i fgro 




Pres. feram, &c. 


2 fers 


Imperf. S. i ferrem 


3 fert 




2 ferres 


Pl. I ferimus 




3 ferret 


2 fertis 




Pl. I ferremiis 


3 ferunt 




2 ferretis 


Imperf. ferebam, &c. 




3 ferrent 


FuT. feram, &c. 






Perf. tuli, &c. 




tulerim, &c. 


Plup. tuleram, &c. 




tulissem, &c. 


FuT. Perf. tillero, &c. 






Imperative. 




Sing. 




Plur. 


2 fer; ferto 


ferte 


\ fertote 


3 ferta 


fSrunto 
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Verbals. 



Infin. Pres. ferre 


Perf. tulisse 


Gerund ferendum, &c. 


Supine, latum 


Part. Pres. ferens, -entis 


FuT. laturiis, -a, -um 


Passive Voice. 


Ind. 


SUBJ. 


Pres. S. i feror 


Pres. ferar, &c. 


2 ferris Imperf. S. i ferrer 


3 fertur 


2 ferreris or ferrere 


Pl. I ferimiir 


3 ferretur 


2 ferimini 


Pl. I ferremur 


3 feruntur 


2 ferremini 


Imperf. ferebar, &c. 


3 ferrentur 


FuT. ferar, &c. 




Perf. latus sum, &c. 


latus sim, &c. 


Plup. latus eram, &c. 


latus essem, &c. 


FuT. Perf. latus ero, &c. 




Imperative. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


2 ferre; fertbr 


ferimini 


3 fertor 


feruntor 


Verbals. 




Inf. Pres. ferri 


Perf. latiis esse 


Part. Perf. latiis, -a, -um Gerundive ferendiis, -a, -um 


§ 85. edere or esse 


to eat. 


This Verb has all the regular 


forms, but it has also the 


following irregular alternative forms : 



Active Voice. 

Ind. Subj. 

Pres. S. i edo Imperf. S. i ederem or essem 

2 edis or es 2 ederes or esses 

3 edit or est 3 ederet or esset 
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Pl. I edimiis Pl. i ederemiis ^r essemiis 

2 edMs or estis 2 ederetis or essetis 

3 Sdunt 3 ederent or essent 

Imperative. 
Sing. Plur. 

2 ede or es, Sdito or esto editS or este, editote ^r estote 

3 edito or esto edunto 
Inf. Pres. edere or esse 

Passive Voice. 

Ind. Pres. S. 2 editiir or estur 
SuBj. Imperf. S. 3 gderetur or essetiir 



§86. 


velle to wish 






Ind. 


SUBJ. 


Pres. S. i 


vols 


velim 


2 


vis 


velis 


3 


vult (volt) 


velit 


Pl. I 


volumus 


velimiis 


2 


vultis (voltis) 


velitis 


3 


volunt 


velint 


Imperf. 


volebam, &c. 


vellem, &c. 


FUT. 


volam, &c. {like regain) 




Perf. 


volui, &c. 


voliierim, &c. 


Plup. 


volueram, &c. 


voluissem, &c. 


FuT. Perf. 


voluero, &c. 





Imperative wanting. 

Verbals. 
Inf. Pres. vellS Perf. voluisse 

Gerund volendum, &c. 
Part. Pres. volens, -entis, &c. 

The other Verbals wanting. 
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§87. 



nolle to be unwilling. 



Ik 


rD. 


SUBJ. 


Pres. S. I 


nolo 


nolim 


2 


non vis 


nolis 


3 


non vult 


nolit 


Pl. I 


n5liimtts 


nolimils 


2 


non vultis 


nolitis 


3 


nolunt 


nolint 


Imperf. 


nolebam, &c. 


nollem, &c. 


FUT. 


— ^ noles, nolet, 


&c. 


Perf. 


nolui, &c. 


noliierim, &c. 


Plup. 


noliieram, &c. 


noliiissem, &c, 


^UT. Perf. 


noliiero, &c. 






Imperative. 


S. 2 noli ; nolito 


nolite ; nolitote 


3 nolito 


nolunto 



Verbals. 
Infin. Pres. nolle Perf. noltiisse 

Part. Pres. nolens, -entis 

Other Verbals wanting. 



§ 88. malle to prefer. 


Ind. 


SUBJ. 


Pres. S. i malo 


malim 


2 mavis 


mails 


3 mavult 


malit 


Pl. I malumus 


malimus 


2 mavultis 


malitis 


3 malunt 


malint 


Imperf. malebam, &c. 


mallem, &c. 


FuT. — ^ males, malet. 


&c. 


' S. I wanting. 
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The A^fav Latin Pr/hier. 



Ind. 
Perf. malui, &c. 
Plup. maltieram, &c. 
FuT. Perf. maliiero, &c. 



SUBJ. 

maluerim, &c. 
maliiissem, &c. 



Imperative wanting. 

Verbals. 
Infin. Pres. malle Perf. maliiissg 

Other Verbals wanting. 



§ 89. ire to go. 




Ind. 


SuBj. 


Pres. S. i eo 


earn 


2 is 


eas 


3 it 


eat 


Pl. I imiis 


eamus 


2 itis 


eatis 


3 eunt 


eant 


Imperf. ibam, &c. 


irem, &c. 


FuT. ibo, &c. 




Perf. ivi, &c. 


iverim, &c. 


Plup. iveram, &c. 


ivissem, &c. 


FuT. Perf. ivero, &c. 




Imperative. 


Sing 


Flur. 


2 i ; ito 


ite; itote 


3 ito 


eunto 


Verbals. 




Infin. Pres. ire 


Perf. ivisse 


Gerund eundum, &c. 


Supine itum, itu 


Part. Pres N. lens 


FuT. ituriis, -a, -um 


G. euntis, &c. 
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The compounds of this Verb nearly always omit z;, 
shortening the preceding i, in the Perf., Plup., Fut. Perf. 
If j- follows, the ?■ 's contract into i. 

Thus, from abire depart : 

Perf. abii, abzsti, abiit, ^ &c. Plup. Ind. abieram. 
SuBj. abissem. Inf. Perf. abisse, &c. 

§ 90. quire to be able, nequire to be unable. 

These Verbs are conjugated like ire. The Imperative, 
and the Participle, Supine, Gerund, and Gerundive are 
wanting. The only forms occurring, except very rarely, 
in the Classical period are : 

Pres. Ind. queo ; nequeo, nequit, nequeunt 
Pres. Subj. queam, &c. ; nequeam, &c. 

§ 91. fieri to become, to be made. 

This Verb, though Active in form (except in Inf.), is 
used as the Passive of facio, feci, factum, facere make. 

The Compound tenses are supplied by factiis, the 
Perf. Participle of iacio, and fore as the Fut. Inf. The 
Gerundive is faciendus. futuriis is used as the Fut. Part. 

Note that the i is long except before -er and in fit. 



Ind. 




Subj. 


RES. S. I fio 




fiam 


2 fis 




fias 


3 »t 




fiat 


PL. I — 




fiamiis 


2 




fiatis 


3 fiunt 




fiant 


Imperf. fiebam, 


&c. 


fierem, &c. 



F'uT. fiam, fies, &c. {like regam) 
Imper. S. 2 fi Infin. Pres. fieri 

1 See § 447*. 
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Defective Verbs. 

§ 92. aid I say. 

Pres. Ind. a/6, ais, ait' j a/'unt 
Imperf. Ind. a/ebam, &c. 
Pres. Subj. a/'at 
Part. Pres. a/ens 

§ 93. inquam I say. 

Pres. Ind. inquam, inquis, inquit '; inquimus, inquiunt 
Imperf. Ind. inquibat 

FuT. Ind. inquies, inquiet 
Perf. Ind. inquii, inquisti 

§ 94. fari to say (poetical). 

Pres. Ind. fatur;famur 
FuT. Ind. fabor, iabitur 

Perf. Ind. fatus est, fati sunt 

Plup. Ind. fatus eram, erat 
I:\iPERAT. S. 2 fare 

Infin. Pres. fari Gerund fandi, fando 

Part. Pres. fantem, fanti. Supine fatii 
Part. Perf. fatus Gerundive fandiis 

A few other forms are used in compounds. 

§ 95. meminisse to remember, coepisse to begin, odisse 
to hate, have no Present base. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future-Perfect forms are used in the sense of the Present, 
Imperfect, and Future respectively. 

The only other forms are : 
Of memini : Imper. S. 2 memento Pl. 2 mSmentote 

Of odi : Part. Fut. osiiius, -a, um. 
Of coepi : Part. Pf.rf. cocptiis, from whicli the Com- 
pound tenses are formed as from a Deponent Verb (§ 75). 

^ ait, inquit are also used as Perfects. 
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ADVERBS. 

§ 96. Adverbs may be classified according to meaning, 
as (i) Modal, (2) Local, (3) Temporal. 

§ 97. Modal Adverbs denote Manner. 

For the ordinary Adjectival Adverbs, see §§41 sqq. 

Examples of other Modal Adverbs are : partira partly, 
parum too little, clam secretly, satis enough, invicem in turn, 
forte by chance, quomodo in what way, haw 1 quam how 1 
tam so, ita thus, sic thus, uti, tit how 1 

§ 98. Under Modal Adverbs may be classed — 

Adverbs of Negation : non, ne not. 

Adverbs of Assertion or Emphasis ; as certe, sane cer- 
tainly, scilicet of course, quidem indeed, etc. ; tantum only, 
modo only. 

Adverbs of Interrogation (used to ask a question ') : 
iitrum, -ne, num, an. See § 210. 

Numerous words which express Inference or Cause are 
properly Adverbs ; but with the exception of Interrogatives 
such as cur, quare, quianam ? why 1 they are classed as 
Conjunctions. See § 103. 

§ 99. Local Adverbs denote Place. 

ubi where, quo whither, hinc hence, niisquam nowhere. 

Temporal Adverbs denote Time. 

hodie to-day, cum^ when? /am already, quotiens^ how 
many times ? totiens ° so many times, antea before, simiil «/ the 
same time. 

§ 100. Numeral Adverbs. — The Adverbs answering the 
question quotiens how often 1 are : — semel once, bis twice, ter 
three times, c;a3Xh.four times. From quinquiens^/fw titnes to 
miliens a thousand times, these Adverbs are formed from the 
Cardinal Numerals by the inflexion -tens (or -les). See § 44. 

1 Serving in place of a Note of Interrogation. 

'' Not quum. ' Better than quoties, toties. 

F 2 
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§ loi. PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions in Latin have two uses : 

(i) As separate words used with Oblique case of Nouns 
or Pronouns. See §§ 135, 153. 

(2) As prefixes in composition with Verbs, Adjectives, 
and other words, see § 296. 

§ 102. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions are either Co-ordinate or Subordinate. 

Co-ordinate Conjunctions connect words and phrases, 
and similar (Co-ordinate) clauses and sentences. 

Subordinate Conjunctions connect Dependent or Sub- 
ordinate with Principal clauses. For these see the Syntax. 

§ 103. Co-ordinate Conjunctions are : 

1. Copulative, denoting Union, as Eng. and {both . . . 
and, also) : et, -que, atque {or ac), etiam, quoque. 

2. Disjunctive, denoting Separation or Distinction, as 
Eng. OR {either... or) : aut, -ve, vel, sive {or seu). After a 
Question ; an, -ne. 

Combined with a Negative nSc, nSque ; nevd, neu (neither, nor, and no/). 

3. Adversative, denoting Opposition, as Eng. but {how- 
ever, nevertheless, &c.) : sed, at, tamen, verum, autem. 

Add to these Conjunctions or Adverbs expressing : 

4. Inference, as Eng. therefore : ideo, idcirco, propterea 
on that account, itaque and so, ergo, igitiir therefore. 

5. Cause, as Eng. for : nam, namque, 6nim. 

§ 104. INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections are properly natural cries expressing feel- 
ings, as 6 oh 1 en, ecce lo ! vae, heu, eheu alas ! a, pro ah ! 
or expressing desires or commands, as heus hollo I eia. ho ! 
St hush ! But other words (often abbreviated) are used as 
Intcijections, as nefas monstrous ! hercle by Hercules ! 



SYNTAX. 



§ 105. Accidence has shown us what are the different 
forms of words which are used in language. Syntax will 
now show us hoiv and when these are to be employed. 
Syntax therefore deals with the construction and arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence. We shall first speak of Con • 
struction. For Arrangement or Order see § 432. 

\ 106. SENTENCES. 

' A Sentence is a complete thought expressed in language. 
Sentences are either Simple or Complex. 

§ 107. A Simple Sentence expresses one single independ- 
ent thought, as'urbs antiqua fuit there-was an ancient city. 

When two or more simple sentences are closely united, they are 
often called a Compound sentence as : £5 rM6o / go and return. A 
Co-ordinate Conjunction is often used to show the. connexion. See § 348. 

§ 108. A Complex Sentence expresses one leading thought 
with one or more dependent thoughts : donee eris felix, 
multos numerabis amicos so-long-as you-shall-be fortunate, 
you-will-count many friends. 

The parts of a complex sentence are called Clauses. The part 
which contains the leading thought is called the Principal clause. The 
rest are called Subordinate or Dependent clauses. In the above 
example, multos numerabis amicos you-will-count many friends, is the 
Principal clause, and donSc ^ris fellx (which only states how long -^om 
will do so) the Subordinate clause. 

§ 109. The four kinds of Sentences. — All sentences 
are divided according to their meaning. There are four 
kinds of Sentences which differ essentially. 

I. Statements. Affirmative statement or Affirmation, 
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timeo I am afraid ; Negative statement or Negation, non 
timeo / am not afraid. 

II. Questions {Interrogations), times ? are-you-afraid 1 
quis ^vcasXl who is afraid? 

III. Commands. Positive Commandj i, piier ! go, boy ! 
Negative Command or Prohibition, noli ire ! do not go ! 

IV. Wishes, sis felix may-you-be fortunate ; ne sis felix 
may you not be fortunate. 



THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

§ no. In every complete thought there are at least two 
ideas (or notions) and a certain connexion between them. 
In the boy is going the two ideas are represented by the boy 
called the Subject, and going called the Predicate ; and is 
shows the connexion between them. The nature of the con- 
nexion is different in each of the four kinds of sentences. 

§ III. The Simple Sentence in its Shortest Forms. 

1. Subject, Predicate, and connexion may be all ex- 
pressed by one word. Thus : timeo I-am-afraid, \ go (Sing.), 
grandinat it-hails. 

2. Subject may be expressed by one word, and Predicate 
and connexion by another word. Thus : avis volat the-bird 
is flying or flies. 

3. Subject may be expressed by one word, and Predicate 
by another word, connexion being left to be understood 
from the context : victi hostes the enemy {are) conquered, 
rara avis the bird {is) scarce. This is almost entirely con- 
fined to Statements where the Verb (if inserted) would be 
est or sunt ; and where the Predicate is an Adjectivp "r 
Participle. 

4. The Subject and Predicate may be expressed by 
separate words, and connexion by a part of the Verb sum. 
Thus : victi sunt hostes the enemy are (or have been) con- 
quered, Marcus sit felix may Marcus be happy. 
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§ 112. Subject and Predicate. — The Subject, if separ- 
ately expressed, must be a Noun or some word used as 
such, that is, a Pronoun, an Adjective used Substantivally, or 
a Verb in the Infinitive. 

The Predicate is either expressed (together with con- 
nexion) by a Finite Verb, or else, as in 2 and 3, by an 
Adjective or a Noun or words which can be used in place 
of them. 

Note that the third person Sing. & Plur. of a Verb cannot form a 
sentence by themselves, unless they are used in an Impersonal or an 
Indefinite sense (§ ^ 165, 166). Where they appear to do .so, a subject 
is to be supplied from the context. 

§ 113. Expanded Forms of the Simple Sentence. — In 
the foregoing sentences the Subject and the Predicate have 
been expressed by one word. But often several words are re- 
quired to express them fully. In such cases the Subject or 
the Predicate is called Complex, and the added words are 
called Complements. 

§ 1 14. Adjectival Complements or Attributes are added to 
Nouns to make their description complete, as vir boniis a 
good man, vir multarum virtutum a man of many good- 
qualities. 

Phrases consisting of a Preposition and a Noun are rarely used in 
Latin as Attributes. 772^ man in the ditch is homo qui in fossa est 
the man who is in the ditch, 

§ 115. Substantival Complements. — Verbs often require 
the addition of some Noun or other word used Substant- 
ivally to complete their sense. Thus in Marcus Gaio librum 
donat Marcus presents a-book to-Gaius, librum is a Substant- 
ival complement to donat, showing ivhat Marcus presents, 
and Gaio one showing to whom he presents it. 

librum is called the Direct Object and Gaio the Indirect Object of 
donSt. 

Other Complements are seen in proffciscamiir domum 
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let-US-set-out home, culpamur ab illis (Noun with Preposition) 
we-are-blamed by those-men, ire vult he-wishes to-go. 

Substantival Complements are also found after Adjectives and a 
few Nouns, as securus mortis careless of-deatli, legibtis obtempfratlo 
obedience to-the-laws. 

§ ii6. Secondary Predicate.— h. Verb sometimes requires 
an Adjectival Complement referring to its Subject or to its 
Object in oider to complete its sense : Gaius fit sapiens 
Gaius beco?nes wise, appellant Gaium sapientem they-call 
Gains wise. This Complement is called a Secondary Pre- 
dicate to distinguish it from the Predicates of §§ in, 112, 
which are called Primary. 

§ 1 1 7. Adverbial. Complements are added to Verbs and 
Adjectives to show how they are limited in respect to Time, 
Place, Circumstances, Manner, Degree, and the like. In the 
Simple sentence, Adverbs and Oblique cases of Nouns (with 
or without attributes and prepositions) only are so used. 
Examples : postridie on-the-next-day (Time) CaesS.r advenit 
Ccesar arrived cum multa vi armatorum with a-large force of- 
armed-men (Circumstance). 



CONSTRUCTION. 

§ 118. It is impossible to read or write Latin without 
carefully attending to the Inflexions of words. If these are 
improperly used, the result is either that we contradict our- 
selves or that we convey a wrong meaning. Thus, if we say 
av-es v61-at, we contradict ourselves ; for the -es means that 
there are several birds, and the -at that there is only one. 
In the following sentence : — Caesar oppidum cum magna 
praeda capit, id a militibiis crematur CcBsar takes the-town, 
together with a-great {quantity of ) plunder ; it (i.e. the town) 
is-burnt by the-soldiers ; id is in the Neuter, because it 
refers to the town. If you put ts (Masc.) it would mean 
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the soldiers burnt Cmsar, and if you put ea (Fem.), it 
would mean they burnt the plunder. 

Construction is of two kinds : Agreement' and Govern- 
ment. 

Agreement. 

§ 1 19. A word is said to agree with the word or words to 
which its inflexions are conformed. 

Agreement of one word with one other is called Simple 
Agreement. 

Agreement of one word with more than one other word 
is called Composite Agreement. 

Rules for Simple Agreement. 

§ 120. I. Adjectives, used as Attributes or Predicates, 
agree with their Nouns in Gender, Number, and Case : vir 
bonus est the- man is good. 

Under other circumstances they agree with them in 
Gender, or in Gender and Number, according to the sense : 
optime regum best of kings ! 

Participles and Pronouns used Adjectivally follow the same rules 
as Adjectives. For the Agreement of the Relative see below. 

II. Nouns, when used as Attributes or Predicates to 
other Nouns, agree with them 'xa. Number d^nA. Case. TuUus 
rex King Ttillus, TuUus rex erat Tullus was king. 

When a Noun is used as an attribute to another Noun, it is said to 
be in Apposition to it. 

III. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in Number and 
Person: terra tremit, fugere ferae the-earth quakes, the- 
wild-beasts have-fled; tu pulsas, ego •va.pidd jou beat, lam- 
beaten. 

§ 121. Agreement OF THE Relative. — That to which 
the Relative is referred is called its Antecedent. 

^ Also called Concord. 
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1. If the Relative and the Antecedent are m the same 
clause, they agree in Gender, Number, and Case. 

quam S.vem cepi rara est. 

2. If the Relative and Antecedent are in differe7it clauses, 
they agree in Gender and Number only. 

avis quam cepi rara est. 
Both of these sentences mean the bird which I have taken 
is scarce. 

Rules for Composite Agreement. 

§ 122. In Composite Agreement an Adjective or a Verb 
is referred to several Nouns, coupled by a Conjunction 
or Conjunctions. 

Then we have two alternatives : 

A. The Adjective or Verb may agree with the nearest 
Noun and be understood with the others, et vir bonus est 
St miilier both the-man and the-woman are good. 

B. The Adjective or Verb may agree with both Nouns 
taken together. 

Then the following rules are observed : 

Number. — Always Plural. 

Gender. — (a) If the Nouns refer to Persons, and are 
of the same gender, that gender is retained. But if they 
are of different genders, the Masculine gender is used. 

(Of the same gender) Brutiis et Cassius mortiii sunt 
Brutus and Cassius are dead. 

(Of different genders) vir et mulier boni sunt the-man 
and the-woman are good. 

{b) If the Nouns refer to Things, and are of the same 
gender, that gender may be retained ; but the Neuter gtridti 
is often used. 

But if they are of different genders, the Neuter gender 
must be used. 

(Of the same gender) ulmiis et quercus natura procerae 
sunt the-elm and the-oak are tall by-nature ; stultitia 6t 
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timiditas fugiienda %\mi folly and cowardice are to-be-avoided. 

(Of different genders) labor voluptasque dissimillima 
sunt toil and pleasure are most-tinlike. 

Person. — If the subjects of the Verb are of the same 
Person, the -Verb is kept in that Person. 

If they are of different Persons, it is put in the- First 
Person rather than the Second or the Third, and in the Second 
Person rather than the Third. 

(Of the same Person) et terra et ferae tremunt both the 
earth and the wild-beasts quake. 

(Of different Persons) ego et tu vapiilamus jvi9« and I 
are-beaten; tu et ille vapulatis j'^m and he are-beaten. 

Government. 

§ 123. When one word requires another word to follow 
it in a particular inflexion, it is said to govern, and the 
following word to be governed by it. Thus, in nocet nobis 
he-is-harmful to-me, nocet is said to govern nobis, or 
to take the Dative nobis after it, and nobis is said to be 
governed by nocet or to be in the Dative after nocet. 

The same expressions are used of phrases. Thus aptiisy?/ is said 
sometimes to takeSd with the Ace, as in apliis sA.s.xrni. suited for arms. 

Principal Rules of Government. 

§ 124. Nouns take (that is, govern) the Genitive of other 
Nouns. See § 143. 

§ 125. Adjectives and the Adverbs formed from them 
take the Genitive, Dative, and Ablative of Nouns. 

§ 126. Verbs. — All Verbs which give a complete sense 
by themselves, as sto I-stand, do not affect the construction 
of other words in the sentence. 

Transitive Verbs in the Active take the Accusative of 
their Object, and often a Noun in some other oblique case 
as well. 
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Intransitive Verbs which do not give a complete sense 
by themselves are of two kinds : 

(i) Those which require a Noun as Complement (§ 115) 
to complete their sense. These take the Dative, 
Ablative, and sometimes the Genitive : as nocet 
nemini he-hurts {js-hurtful-td) nobody, coniidit 
auctoritate he trusts to {in) his influence, meminit 
ttii he remembers you. 

(2) Those which require an Adjectival Complement or 
Secondary Predicate referring to their subject to 
complete their sense. These are Verbs of be- 
coming, appearing, etc. The Predicates agree with 
the Subject according to Rule I. of § 120, and 
thus the Verb has the same case after it as before it. 
Caesar fit consul Cctsar is-made consul, non licet 
tibi fieri consul! it is not lazvful for you to be-made 
consul. So also esse to be ^ 1 1 1(4). 

For the Accusative of Sphere or Extent see § 132. For the Con- 
struction of Passive Verbs § 169. 

§ 127. Prepositions may take the Accusative or the 
Ablative : ad urbem to the-toT.vn, in urbe in the-town. See 

§§ 135. 153- 

§ 128. SuBORDiNATK CONJUNCTIONS may take the In- 
dicative or the Subjunctive. Co-ordinate Conjunctions do not 
affect the construction. 

For the construction of Interjections see § 333. 

The Cases. 

§ 129. Nominative. — The Subject of the sentence is put 
in the Nominative, as equtis currit the-horse runs. So are 
all its adjectival Attributes and Predicates, as nem5 ciipit 
esse miser no-one desires to-be wretched. 

§ 130. Vocative. — The person addressed is put in the 
Vocative, often with o, as bone ! good sir ! 
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Accusative. 
The chief uses of the Accusative are : 

1. Accusative of Direct Object. 

2. Accusative of Extent. 

3. Accusative of Motion towards something. 

4. Accusative as Subject to Infinitive. 

§ 131. Accusative of Direct Object. — Transitive 
Verbs take an Accusative of the direct object of their 
action : video furem / see a-thief, hoc rogo I-ask this. 

The Accusative is also used in Exclamations when a person or thing 
is the object of a strong feeling, as o mifsfirum hominem O the wretched 
man! 

§ 132. Accusative of Extent. — Extent of Space. The 
Accusative is used of the extent of Space through which 
anything moves or extends : multa milia passuum progress! 
sunt they advanced many thousands of paces (i.e. miles). 

Accusative of Extent of Time. — The Accusative is used, 
by a metaphor, of the length of time throughout which an 
action goes on : bestiolae quaedam linum diem vivunt certain 
little-creatures live (only) one day. 

Accusative of Sphere of Action. — The Accusative is also 
used to show the extent or sphere of an action or state. 

(a) A Neuter Adjective or Pronoun : valere to-have- 
poiver, multum valere to have much power, to be very powerful, 
hoc fallor I-am-mlstaken in- this. 

{b) A Noun of same meaning as the Verb, with an 
Adjective or other defining word : ludum insolentem ludere 
to-play an arrogant game. This is called the Cognate Ace. 

§ 133. Accusative of Motion towards a Place. — Only 
of names of Towns and small Islands ; also domum home, rus 
to-the-country, foras out-of-doors. Corcyram navigavimus we 
sailed to-Corcyra. With other words a Preposition is re- 
quired. 

For the Accusative of Purpose from Verbal Nouns, see \ 194. 
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§ 134. Accusative WITH THE Infinitive. — The Subject 
of a Verb in the. Infinitive, if expressed, is put in the 
Accusative : nuntiatiir Gallos adesse it-is-announced that 
the-Gauls are-at-hand. See § 205. 

§ 135. Accusative WITH Prepositions. — The Accusa- 
tive is used after the following Prepositions : 
ante, apiid, ad, adversus, 
CIS, clam, circum, ob, secundum, 
pone, penes, prope, per, 
post, trans, and all in -a, and -ter. 
To these, if motion you intend, 
siib, super, in you should append. 
The Prepositions in -a are circa, citra, contra, extra, 
infra, intra, siipra, ultra. Those in -er are praetSr, propter, 
subter, and circiter. For their meanings see § 296. 

The Accusative is sometimes used after Verbs compounded with 
these Prepositions. See § 305. 

§ 136. Double Accusative. — Some Verbs take two 
Accusatives, one of the person and one of the thing : as 
hoc te rogo J ask you this. For a list of them see § 306. 

Dative. 

§ 137. General Meaning of Dative. — The Dative de- 
notes : 

A. The Person Interested in an action. 

B. The Use or Purpose which anything serves. 

§138. A. Dative of Person Interested. — The person 
whose interests are involved in any action is put in the 
Dative, generally translated y»r .• bona omnia popiilo Romano 
precantur they pray-for all blessings for the Roman people. 

According as the Dative expresses something favourable or un- 
favourable to a person's interests, it is called the DStivus commodi 
(Dative of Advantage), or the DStiviis incoramodi (Dative of Dis- 
advantage). 
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Dative of Person Interested in a Statement.— Hh& Person 

interested in a Statement is also put in the Dative : ecce 

tibi, mane accepi litteras tuas look you, the-first-thing-in-the- 

morning I received your letter ; quid mihi Celsus agit what 

pray is Celsus doing 1 

This is called the Ethic Dative, mtht, iibt, nobis, mbis alone are so 
used. 

Dative of Person Judging. — ^For this Dative see § 310. 

Dative of Person Possessing. — Generally with esse to be : 
est mihi frater there-is a brother for-me, that is, / have a 
brother. 

Dative of Person Concerned in an Action. — With the 
Gerund and Gerundive, and sometimes Adjectives in -bilis, 
and Past Participles : hoc mihi est metuendum this is for-me 
to-be-feared, that is, I have to fear this. 

This Dative is often most conveniently translated by, and hence it 
has been called the Dative of the Agent. But the real Agent is ex- 
pressed by a or db with the Ablative (§ 149*). 

§ 139. Dative OF Indirect Object. — The person whose 
interests are involved in any action is often the Indirect 
Object of the action. This Dat. is generally translated to. 

As we have already seen (§ 115), the sense of the Verb is 
often incomplete without such an addition. 
This Dative is found with : 
{a) Transitive Verbs which take an Accusative of the 
Direct Object : gratiasagit mihi he gives thanks to me. 
(b) Intransitive Verbs and Adjectives : nocent aliis 
they areharmful to-others, amicus tibi friendly 
to-you. 
The English has only one oblique case, the Objective ; and this is 
used to translate both the Latin Dative and Accusative ; thus in 1 
give him it, we must put htm in the Dat. in Latin, and it in the Ace. 
Hence many Verbs which seem to be Transitive when translated into 
English, are really Intransitive, and take a Dative : parSo tibi I-obey you, 
lit. 1 am-obedient to-you. 
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§ 140. Dative with Verbs compounded with a Prepo- 
sition. — Most Verbs compounded with a Preposition take 
a Dative of the Indirect Object. This is to be variously trans- 
lated in English ; amicis defuit he-failed {was lacking to) his- 
friends ; capiti subduxerat ensem she-had-removed the-sivord 
from my-head ; constat sibi he-agrees with-kimself (^i.t. he is 
consistent). 

§ 141. B. Dative of Use or Purpose Served. 

1. The Dative of Verbals is used, generally as a Comple- 
ment to Nouns, to express the result aimed at : signum 
receptiii the-signal for-retreat. 

2. Predicative Dative. — The Dative of Abstract Nouns 
is used as a Predicate, 'generally with esse, to show what 
function the Subject performs or what result it effects. A 
Dat. of the Person is generally added : exitio est avidum 
mare nautis the greedy sea is destructive to sailors, lit. for a 
destruction, curae sunt atque labor! they cause care and toil. 

Genitive. 

§ 142. The commonest use of the Genitive is to qualify 
Nouns. It is also used as a complement to Adjectives and 
Verbs. 

§ 143. The Genitive WITH Nouns The Genitive shows 

that one Noun is connected with or referred to another 
Noun. The kind of connexion or relation is very various. 

Connexion in General. — Quaesti5 sapientiae an inquiry 
about-wisdom. 

Possession. — Caesaris horti Ccesar's gardens. 

Origin and Cause. — Labor discendi the toil of learning, 
semen belli the seed of the war (from which the war sprang). 

Partition.-^—The Genitive being used of the whole of 
which a part is taken : Britannorum fortissimi the-bravest of- 
the-Britons, nihil novi no news {nothing of news). 
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Definition. — rThe Genitive showing in what a thing con- 
sists : honos consiilatus the office of-consul (lit. of-consulshif). 

Description. — Always with an Adjective accompanying : 
res magni laboris an affair of-great labour. 

§ 144. The Genitive used Predicatively.— Mostof the above 
Genitives can be used as the Predicate of a Noun : horti sunt Caesaris 
the gardens are Casar's, res magni ISboris ducilur the-affair is considered 
one of-great labour. 

§ 145.- Genitive of the Object. — When a Genitive de- 
pends on a Noun which implies an action, it often denotes the 
object of the action, and corresponds to the Complement 
after a Verb § 115. Thus amor patris the lo%>e of-a-father 
may mean that someone loves a-father. This is called the 
" Objective '' Genitive, amor patris, may, however, also 
mean that a father loves someone, and the Gen. in this case 
corresponds to the Subject of a Verb. This is called the 
" Sitbjective " Genitive. 

Subjective and Objective Genitives are often united : hostium timor 
Caesaris tAe enemies' fear of Cmsar. 

§ 146. Genitive with Verbs. — Certain Verbs, chiefly 
Transitive, take a Complement in the Genitive. 

Genitive of the Charge. — Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, 
and Acquitting take a Genitive of the Charge : ambitus 
acciisare to-ac'cuse of-bribery. 

Genitive of the Mental Object. — Certain Verbs which 
denote pity, vexation, shame, disgust take a Genitive of the 
Object of the Feeling. These are misereri and the Imper- 
sonals of § 166 (b) : miserere iVLOxum pity yourfriends, piidet 
me fratris I-am-ashamed of-my-brother. 

Some Verbs ol Remembering, Forgetting, etc., take a Geni- 
tive of the thing remembered, etc. ; so admonere to remind, 
certiorem facere to inform : vivorum memini f remember the-, 
living, certiorem me consili fecit he informed me of his plan. 
For the Gen. with interest and refert see ^ 315. 
G 
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§ 147. Genitive with Adjectives. — Many Adjectives, 
especially those containing a Verbal Notion, take a Com- 
plement in the Genitive. See § 316. 

For the so-called " Genitive of Place " see § 154 ; and for the Genitive 
of Price see § 1 56*. 

Ablative. 
§ 148. The Ablative has a great variety of usages, which 
may be considered under three heads : — A. Place whence 
(the Ablative Proper) ; B. Means or instrument (the Instru- 
mental Ablative) ; C. Place ivhere (the Locative Ablative). 

§ 149. A. Ablative Proper. — Usually to be translated 
from. 

Motion from a Place. Without a Preposition, only 
names of Towns and small Islands, and rure, domo : fugit 
Corintho he Jled from- Corinth, rtire zAytxab I arrive from- 
the-country. 

With other words a Preposition must be used ; as, ex 
A%ia.from Asia. 

Origin. — /ove prognatiis descended from-Jupiter. 
" Alialtive of the Agent " with a or ab. — The Ablative with ab or a 
(Wt.from) is used with Passive Verbs of the Person who is the Source 
of the Action, that is the Agent ; laudamur 5b his, culpamur Sb illis we- 
are-praiscd by these-persons, we-are-blamed by those. 

AM. of Separation. — With Verbs signifying Removing, 
Depriving, etc., especially when compounded with the 
Prepositions &b and de, ex and se : pellere castris to drive 
from-the-camp, armis spoliare to strip of-his-armour ; urbe 
exire to-go-out ofthe-town. 

AM. of Comparison. — After Comparative Adjectives and 
Adverbs. We " start from " the thing with which comparison 
is made. This Ablative is translated than ; quid mSgis est 
saxo durum, quid moUitts unda ? what is more hard than 
stone, what softer than water 1 

§ 150. B. Instrumental Ablative. — This denotes that 
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by means of which anything is done, and is usually trans- 
lated by or with. 

Ablative of Instrument. — apri dentibus se tutantur boars 
defend themselves with-their-tusks. 

Ablative of Caicse. — maerore consenescebat he-was- 
gron'ing-old with-grief. 

Ablative of C(?j-/.— The Ablative is used of the sum for 
which anything is bought or. sold : praesenti pecunia venire 
to-be-sold for ready money. 

Ablative of Amou?it of Difference. — The Difference be- 
tween two unequal things is expressed by the Ablative : sol 
multis partibus mazor est quam luna the-sun is many times 
larger than the-moon. 

Ablative of Way or Manner. — Generally with defining 
adjective : poUiceor hoc v5bis bona fide / promise this 
to-you in good faith. 

Ablative of Quality or Description. — Always with an 
Adjective or Pronoun : summa virtute adiilescens a youth 
of the highest virtue. 

Ablative Absolute. — It denotes actions, etc., which ac- 
company the main action : Chaonifae fiigiunt, aquila veni- 
ente, columbae the Chaonian doves flee when the eagle comes, 
or at the coming of the eagle. 

This Ablative is so called because it often appears to be independ- 
ent (absolutus set free) of the rest of the sentence. It is better called 
the Abl. of Attendant Circumstances. 

§ 151. C. Locative Ablativje. — The Ablative is used 
to denote several meanings which originally belonged to 
the Locative. 

Place where. — Except in a few phrases such as terra et 
mari on land and sea, only found with an epithet or 
Preposition : medio oppido fluit it flows through the midst 
of the town. 

Sometimes the Place is also the Means ; scuta iimfirls gestant t/iey 
carry their shields on their shoulders. 
G 2 
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JiouU.— porta. Collina urbem intravit ^e entered the city 
by the Colline Gate. 

Part or Thing Concerned (sometimes called Ablative oj 
Respeci). — capti auribus et ociilis paralysed (lit. seized) in 
ears and eyes. 

Ti?ne. — Time at which anything happens : Idibus 
Sextilibus on tlie Ides of August. 

Time 7vithin which : Rosdiis multis annis Romam non 
vcnit for many years Roscius did not come to Rome. 

§ 152. Ablative with Verbs and Adjectives. 

1. With Deponent Verbs. — Six uncompounded De- 
ponent Verbs take the Ablative. 

fungor, iitor, and friior, 
vescor, nitor, potior ' 

The phrases opus est, usfts est, there is need of, are often found with 
the Abl. See § 332. 

2. Verbs and Adjectives denoting Want or Fulness take 
the Abl. : pane egSo I-want bread, honore plenus full of- 
honour. 

3. The following Adjectives also take the Ablative : 
dignus worthy (of), indignus unworthy (of), contentus 
contented (with), and fretUS relying {on). 

§ 153. Ablative with Prepositions.— The following 

Prepositions take the Ablative : 

ab or a, cum, coram, de, 

palam, procul, ex or e, 

sine, siraul, pro and prae. 

To these if nest aX you intend, 

siib, siiper, in you should append. 

tdnus up to, is generally constructed with the Ablative, but some- 
times with the Gen. 

' Discharge (a duty), use, get the benefit of. Feed on, lean on, get 
fossession of. 
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§ 154. Locative. 

The LocATivK denoted the place where. In the time of 
the Classical Latin it had gone out of use, and its place had 
been to a great extent taken by other cases, chiefly by the 
Ablative. It is often wrongly called a Genitive. 

It was still used, however, in the following cases : 

§ 155. Locative of the Place. — In names of Towns and 
Small Islands : Romae at Rome, Rhodi in Rhodes, Karthagini 
at Carthage; also humi, terrae on-the-ground, domi at home, 
ruri in-the-country, belli in-war, militlae in-warfare. 

In a metaphorical sense we find animi, as aeger animi 
sick at heart. 

§ 156. Locative of the Frice. — The Amount at which a.ny- 
thing is valued is put in the Locative : parvi sunt foris arm^ 
nisi est consilium domi ar}ns are worth-little abroad unless 
there-is wisdom at-home. For a list of the Locatives so used, 
see § 326. 

A Genitive of Price is found in pluris worth-more, minoris worth 
less. It is due to the Locative forms in -t being mistaken for Genitives. 

Adjectives. 

§ 157. Adjectives without Nouns. — Adjectives are 
found without Nouns where these can be readily supplied 
from the context : legates comprehendunt, noxios interficiiint 
they arrest the- ambassadors, they put-to-death the guilty-ones. 

§ 158. Adjectives as Nouns. — Adjectives (and Pro- 
nouns) aire often used by themselves in the Masculine 
gender to denote Males or Persons generally, in the Femi- 
nine to denote Females, and in the Neuter to denote 
Things: quid miniis libero dignum ? what {thing) is less 
worthy of a free man 1 triste lupiis stabulis the wolf (is) 
a-grievous-thing for the sheep-folds. 

Several Adjectives are used so often with a particular 
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Noun that the Adjective can stand alone : agnina (cSro) 
lamb, i.e. lamb's flesh, natalis (dies) birthday, dextra 
(mantis) t/ie right (hand). 

§ 159. Adjective for Adverb. — Adjectives are often 
used in Latin where English has Adverbs. This is always 
the case where the real reference is to some state or con- 
dition of a person or thing : sciens hoc feci / did this 
knowingly (I was aware what I did), rem' tacitus praeteris 
you pass over the matter silently, i.e., saying nothing about it. 

The Adverb, however, must be used if the Manner is referred to : 
raute fief rf to act cautiously, in a cautious manner, tScite exfcrarl to 
curse silently, i.e. not aloud. 

Degrees of Comparison. 

§ 160. Comparative. — In Comparison of two things the 
Comparative of Adjective or Adverb is used. 

(i) That with which anything is compared is put in 
the same case as the thing compared, quam being 
used to show the comparison : melior est certa 
pax quam sperata victoria certain peace is better 
than hoped-for victory. 

(2) Instead of quam with a Nominative or Accusative 
(but no other case), the Ablative of Comparison, 
§ 149, may be used: quid moUius unda? what 
(is) softer than water i 

Where ambiguity would arise, only quam may be used : Brutum 
non minus Smo quam tu, paenS dixi quam te I love Brutus no less than 
you do, I almost said than I do you. 

Pronouns. 

§ 161. The Genitives of the Personal Pronouns are not 
used in the sense of Possession, nor in a Subjective sense. 
In these senses the Possessive Adjective is used instead : 
tua unius voluptas the pleasure of you only (not tui), noster 
timor our fear (the fear we feel) (not nostri). 
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In a Partitive sense, and with omnium, nostrum, ves- 
trum are used : nemo nostrum no7te of-us, not nemo nostri. 

§ 162. The Neuter of Demonstrative and Relative Pro- 
nouns is generally attracted so as to agree with its Subject : 
hoc opus, hie labor est this is the-zvork, this is the- toil (not 
hoc labor est). 



THE FINITE VERB. 
Persons. 

§ 163. Insertion OF Pronouns. — The First and Second 
persons of the Verb do not require the insertion of the 
personal Pronouns as in English. They are only inserted 
when emphatic; tu pulsas, ego vapulo you beat, I am 
beaten. 

The Third person requires the insertion of a Pronoun 
where it would not be clear to what Noun it referred ; 
Balbus uxorem ducit, ea proximo mense morittir Balbus 
marries a-wife, she dies in-the-following month. 

If Sa were not put in, moritur would refer to Balbiis, the Nomin- 
ative of the preceding sentence. 

§ 164. Translation of the Persons. — The First Per- 
son is often used in the Plural where in English we use 
the Singular : hunc librum de senectilte misimtis I-have- 
sentyou this book on old-age. So also the Pronouns : nostros 
vidisti flentis ocellos you-have-seen my eyes when weeping 
(lit. our eyes). 

The exact translation of the Second Person Singular is 
thou, and of the Second Person Plural ye ; and these are 
used in translating poetry. But in translating prose and 
verse of a light kind, you is used for both. 

The insertion of an Adjective, Noun, or Pronoun referring to the Sub- 
ject contained in the Verb does not change its person (as in English) ; 
iU6 sum qui laudor I-am he that ispraised. 
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§ 165. Indefinite Use of the Persons. — An Inde- 
finite Subject to a Verb, one, people, etc., is expressed by— 

(a) First Person Plural : quae volumus libenter cred- 
imus one readily believes what one wishes. 

(b) Third Person Plural, of Verbs of saying, etc. : 
hoc vulgo credunt people believe this generally. 

(c) The Passive Voice : rex diligitur people love the 
king. 

{d) Second Person Singular of the Subjunctive : amen- 
tem ilium piites one would think him a madman. 

§ 166. Impersonal Verbs. — Impersonal Verbs are only 
used in the Third Person Singular of the Active. They 
comprise : 

{a) Verbs denoting natural phenomena, which cannot 
be assigned to a definite subject ; as, pliiit // 
rains, advesperascit it draws-towards-evening. 

ip) Verbs denoting feelings of the mind, the cause of 
which is obscure ; as, taedet expressing weariness 
or disgust. These Verbs must be translated per- 
sonally into English ; taedet me vitae / atn tired 
of life, lit. IT (something, I cannot tell what) tires 
me of life. See also § 454 (i). 

To these may be added : 

(c) The Impersonal use of the Third Person Singular 

Passive to denote the mere performance of an 

action ; as, luditur it-is-played, i.e., playing goes on. 

§167. Quasi-Impersonal Verbs. — Numerous other 

Verbs appear to be Impersonal, and are translated by it in 

English, but they are either followed by an Infinitive or 

Dependent clause, which serves as their subject : decet te 

igndscere mihi it becomes you to pardon me, you should 

pardon me. 

For the construction of these Quasi-Impersonal Verbs see § 454 (2). 
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The Passive Voice. 

§ 168. The Passive Voice is a conversion of the Active. 
He is loved by me and / love him are two ways of saying the 
same thing. 

§ i6g. Conversion OF Transitive Verbs. — The Direct 
Object of the Active becomes the Subject of the Passive 
Verb, and the Subject of the Active Verb is put into the 
Ablative (of the Agent) with a or db. Thus : Brutus Caesarem 
interfecit Brutus killed Casar becomes Caesar a Bruto 
interfectiis est Ccesar was killed by Brutus. 

It is the Nominative and Accusative of the Direct Object only that 
are changed in the conversion of a sentence to the Passive form. The 
other Accusatives and Oblique cases remain ; illiid Caesar te laedit 
in that Ccesar hurts you becomes illud a Caesird laedSris. See, how- 
ever, § 356*. 

§ 170. Conversion OF Intransitive Verbs.' — -Theseare 
converted by means of the Third Person Singular or Imper- 
sonal Passive : Briitiis et Cassiiis Caesari invident Brutus 
and Cassius envy Ccesar becomes a Bruto et Cassio Caesari 
invidetiir it-is-envied Ccesar [envy is felt towards Ccesar) by 
Brutus and Cassius. 

§ 171. Indefinite use of the Passive. — If the Subject 
of a Transitive Verb is Indefinite, it is not expressed in the 
Passive : Thales sapiens appellatiis est Thales was called 
a-sage ; hoc credittir this is believed, people believe this. 

The Impersonal Passive of Intransitive Verbs is very 
frequently used where the Subject is Indefinite ; itiir in 
antlquam silvam people go into an ancient forest. 

§ 172. Passive in a Reflexive Sense, — The Passive is 
often used, especially in old writers and poets, to denote an 
action performed by the Subject on itself; exerceor I exer- 
cise myself, recreor I refresh myself. 

Many of these are to be translated by an English In- 
transitive Verb ; rumpor I burst, pascor I feed, volvor I roll. 
The same Reflexive meaning may be traced in Deponent Verbs ; 
epulor I feast myself, piscor I get myself fish, I fish. Comp. \ 307 (end). 
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Tenses. 
§ 173. The Tenses in Principal Sentences. — The 
general meaning of the Tenses has already been explained, 
§ 57. It is most clearly seen in the leading Verbs of Princi- 
pal sentences. 

The tenses of the leading Verbs in Principal Sentences express 
time absolutely. The tenses of the Verbs in Dependent Sentences 
(§§ 224, 225), and of the Infinitive (§ 204), and the Participles 
(§ 364) generally express time dependent on that of their leading Verb. 

§ 174. Tenses which refer to the present or future are 
called Primary Tenses ; those which refer to the past are 
called Secondary or Historic Tenses. 

Primary : Present, Perfect Proper, Future, Future-Perfect. 

Secondary : Perfect Aorist, Imperfect, Pluperfect. 

The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect, are often called the 
Completed Tenses, because they necessarily denote an action already 
finished ; as opposed to the Present, Imperfect, and Future, which are 
called Iiuomplde Tenses. 

§ 175. The following table represents the correspondence 
of the Latin and English Tenses : — 

Primary Tenses. 
Pres. / write or a7n writing scribo 
Perf. / have written or have been writing scrips! 
FuT. I shall ivrite or shall be writing scribam 
FuT. Perf. / shall have written or shall liave been writing 
scripsero 

Secondary Tenses. 
Perf. Aorist. l wrote scrips! 

Imperf. I was writing scribebara 
Pluperf. I had written or had been ivriting scripseram 

§ 176. Special Uses of the Tenses. 

Besides the general use of the tenses, as explained in 
§ 57, they have the following special developments in 
Latin. 
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§ 177. Incomplete Tenses.— I. The Present and Ira- 
perfect are used for actions oigetieral ox frequent occurrence : 
probitas laudatur et alget honesty is praised and freezes, 
Pausanias epulabatur more Persarum Pausanias used-to- 
banquet in the style of the Persians. 
For fs\& Perfect and Pluperfect in Dependent clauses see § 224 (2). 

§ 178. II. The same tenses, especially the Imperfect, 
are also used of an action purposed or attempted, but not 
carried out : quid me terres ? why do-you-try-to frighten 
me ? sedabant tiimultus they tried-to-allay the outbreaks. 

This use affects the translation of many Verbs. Thus : d^di is 
I gave ; but do, dSbam, often mean / ojir, I offered. 

§ 179. III. They are also used with ?am already, and 
similar Adverbs, of actions which have been going on for some 
time ; and they are then to be translated by English Com- 
pleted tenses : annum »am audio Cratippum l have been 
already hearing (i.e. attending the lectures of) Cratippus for 
a year, zantdudum tibi adversabar I had long been opposing 
you. 

§ 180. Completed Tenses denote a sudden action : terra 
tremit, fugere ferae the earth quakes, the wild beasts have 
fled {flee at once) ; terra tremuit, fagerant ferae the earth 
quaked, the wild beasts at once fled ; si terra tremet (or tre- 
muerit), fugerint ferae if the earth quakes, the wild beasts will 
at once flee. 

§ 181. Imaginative Uses of the Tenses. — Sometimes, 
by an effort of the imagination, the speaker transports him- 
self to some point in the Past or the Future, and uses the 
Tenses which would then be correct. 

§ 182. Present for Past. — The Present is often used vividly 
in speaking of past events ; /iigurtha vallo moenia circumdat , 
fugurtha surrounded the-walls with-an-entrenchment. 

This use is called the Historic Present. It is regularly found with 
dum ■whilst. 
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§ 183. Present for Future. — The Present is sometimes 
similarly used in speaking of events in the future, especially 
in the immediate future : nunc ad inceptum redeo now I 
will return to my subject. 

So frequently with dum until ; see § 410*. 

The Perfect is sometimes similarly used for the Future Perfect : si 
Briitus conservatus Srit, victmus if Brutus is saved, we-shall-have- 
gained the victory. 

§ 184. Past for Present — 1\\e. Imperfect z.nA Pluperfect 
are often used in letters (and messages) where English has 
the Present and Perfect, the writer of the letter putting 
himself in the position of the receiver, and using the 
tense which he would use : Rosciiis orabat sibi Messes ad 
Piiteal eras Roscius begs you to attend hint to-morrow at the 
Puteal. 

This is often called the Epistolary use of the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect. 

Use of the Moods. 

§ 185. The Indicative. — An action which is stated or 
which is treated as a/arf is put in the Indicative : vivo I am 
alive, f aciam cum potero / will do it when I can. 

It is not necessary that the action referred to should be a fact ; 
indeed, this is impossible with future actions. It is enough for the 
speaker to treat it as if it were. 

§ 186. The Imperative. — An action commanded is put 
in the Imperative ; as, abi go away, abito let-him-go away. 

The heavier forms of the Second Person Imperative, as SmatS 
(sing.), SmatotS (plur.), give an order less bluntly and directly than the 
shorter forms, but more authoritatively. They are often used in rela- 
tion to the future, and are called by some Future Imperatives. 

An 3.c\.ioa forbidden is not put in the Imperative. .See § 191. 

The Subjunctive. 

§ 187. The Subjunctive Mood differs essentially from the 
Indicative, and its uses belong to four main kinds or types. 
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If a Verb is put in the Subjunctive, this shows either : 

(A) That it denotes something which is regarded as 
a thought or feelitig, not as a fact {Subjunctive of 
Thought) ; or 

(B) Something which, though it may be a fact, is 
dependent upon other facts, or cannot be separated 
from them {Subjunctive of Dependent Fact) ; or 

(0) That it denotes something which the writer does 
not give on his own authority, but only as a state- 
ment of others (Subjunctive of Dependent State- 
ment) ; or; lastly, 

(D) That it depends in grammatical construction on 
an Infinitive or another Subjunctive {Subjunctive 
of Grammatical Dependence). 

§ 188. The Subjunctive in Simple Sentences.— The 
Subjunctives found in simple sentences all belong to type (A). 
The Subjunctive expresses either (I) Desire (the Nega- 
tive is ne), or (II) Imagination or Supposition (the Negative 
is noti). 

§ 189. I — Subjunctive of Desire. — This is found — 
(i) In Wishes or Hopes: moriar may I die I iitinam 

ne felix sit O that he might not be happy ! 
(2) In Requests or Comma?ids : ne feceris hoc pray do 
not do this ; abeat iet him go away ; ne abeat let 
him not go away ; hoc ne faciamus let us not do this. 

§ 190. II — Subjunctive of Imagination. — hoc velim 
I could wish this; insanum ptttes you might think him mad 
or he might be thought mad. See also § 383. 

So in the Principal Clause of a Complex sentence : respond^am si 
loges / should answer if you asked me ; respondissem si rogasses / 
should have answered if you had asked me. In both sentences it is 
implied that I am not asked. See § 239. 

For the Subjunctive in Dependent Clauses, see § 217 sqq. 

§ 191. Commands and Prohibitions. — The Subjunctive does 
not express a command as strongly as the Imperative. Hence abdat is 
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less peremptory thanSbito. In Prohibitions the Imperative is not used 
in Classical prose, nor the Present Subjunctive in the Second person. 
Do not do this is therefore ne fecfrls hoc or noli hoc fScJrf . 

For other ways of ex.pressing Commands and Prohibitions, see 
§385- 



VERBALS. 

§ 192. Verbal Nouns. — These include (besides the In- 
finitive) the Supines and Gerunds., and they take the same 
construction as the Verb from which they are formed. 

§ 193. Supines. — These are the Ace. and Abl. of Verbal 
Nouns in -us (G. -us), the other cases of which are some- 
times, but not always, found. Thus from auditus hearing 
we get audi turn (Ace), auditu (Abl.). 

§ 194. The Supine in -um denotes Purpose, and is used 
with Verbs which imply Motion : auditum e5 Ciceronem 
I-go to-hear {J-go a-hearing) Cicero. 

This Supine is used with iri, the Infinitive of itur peofk go (see 
§ 202), to form a Future Infinitive Passive : dlcit se occisum Iri he says 
that he will be killed, lit. that people-are-going to-kill him. 

§ 195. The Supine in -u is used after Adjectives: 
horrendum auditu fearful to-hear {in the hearing). For 
more see the Addendum. 

§ 1 96. Gerunds. — This is the name given to the cases of 
a Neuter Noun in -du7n, corresponding to the English -ing. 

The Nominative is only used (in Classical Latin) from 
Intransitive Verbs, and with the meaning of Obligation : 
gundum est nobis there-is going for-us, that is, ive must go. 

Examples of the other cases are : aptus ad pingendum 
quick at painting (^Acc), via nocendi hostibiis a-way of-doing- 
harm to-the-enemy (Gen.), sftliitem hominibus dando by- 
giving safety to-men (Abl.), scribendo adfuerunt they were-pre- 
sent io-write, i.e. acted as secretaries (Dat.). 

When the Verb would govern an Ace, the Gerundive is generally 
used instead of the Gerund. See § 198. 
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§ 197. Verbal Adjectives. 

Transitive Verbs have : 

1. A Present Participle Active, denoting the same 

time as that of the leading Verb : amans loving. 

2. A Future Participle Active : amaturiis about to- 

love, denoting time future to that of the leading 
Verb. 

3. A Participle Passive, denoting (generally) time 
prior to that of the leading Verb : amatus loved. 

4. A Gerundive, as amandtis. 
Intransitive Verbs have only i and 2. 

Deponent Verbs, if Transitive, have all four; but the 
Past Participle of some Verbs is used sometimes in an Act- 
ive and sometimes in a Passive sense : comitatus having 
accompanied or having been accompanied. If they are In- 
transitive, they have all but the Gerundive. 

§ 198. The Gerundive. -^The Nominative of the Ger- 
undive, like the Gerund, is used in the sense of obligation : 
hostes nobis vincendi sunt the enemy are for us to conquer, 
we must conquer the enemy. 

In the other Cases it is used instead of the Gerund when 
the latter takes a Direct Object in the Ace. The Object and 
the Gerundive are put in the same gender, number, and 
case. Thus instead of in administrando rem publicam in 
conducting the government {public affairs), we can say in re 
publica administranda. 

The Gerund and Gerundive, though used in a Passive sense, take 
the Dat., not a with the Abl. of the Agent. 

The Infinitive. 

§ 199. Forms of the Infinitive. — The Latin Verb has 
single forms for only the Present Infinitive Active (monere), 
the Perfect Infinitive Active (moniiisse), and the Present 
Infinitive Passive (moneri). 

§ 200. The Perfect Infinitive Passive is formed peri- 
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phrastically, by using esse with the Past Participle : monitus 
esse dicitiir he is said to have been warned ; dicunt Caesarem 
monitum esse they say that Ccesar was ivarned. 

The Participle may be also used alone : dicunt CaesSrem monitum. 

§ 201. For the Future Infinitive Active the Future Parti- 
ciple is used : mulierem credidit morituram he believed 
that the woman would die. 

ess£ is sometimes inserted. 

§ 202. The Future Infinitive Passive is expressed : 

(i) By using irl with the Supine in -um. See § 194. 

This form cannot be used when the subject of the Infinitive is the 
same as that of the Finite Verb, as then there is nothing for the Supine 
lo govern ; hence, urbs captum iri videbatur {the city seemed to be going 
to be captured) is bad Latin. 

(2) By using fore (Fut. Infin. of esse), followed by 
ut, with the Subjunctive Present or Imperfect, 
according to the Sequence of Tenses (§ 226) : dicit 
fore ut urbs capiatur he says that (it will be that) 
the city will be captured ; dixit fore iit urbs capere- 
tiir he said that the city would be captured. 

(3) The Infinitive of the Future Perfect Passive is 
expressed by using fore with the Passive Participle : 
credit urbem captam fore he believes the city will 
have been captured. 

§ 203. Uses of the Infinitive. 

The Infinitive has three mam usages : 

(A) As a Verbal Noun, as Subject or Complement to 
a Verb : vivere mcundum est living is pleasant ; 
cijpio discere I-desire to-learn. 

(B) In dependent construction, to represent a Finite 
Verb : dicit hostes advSnire he says that the enemy 
are coming, where advenire represents advSniunt. 

(C) As a Predicate in place of a Finite Verb : hostes 
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fvigere, Romani sequi the enemy fly, the Romans 
pursue. 

This is called the Historical Infinitive, as it is frequent in historical 
descriptions. 

(D)" The Infinitive is also used in Exclamations : mene 
incepto desistere victam ! to think that I should 
desist from my design baffled ! 

§ 204. Tenses of the Infinitive. 

The Present Infinitive expresses an action of the same 
time as the leading Verb ; as — 

dico te errdre I say that you are wrong. 
dixi te errdre I said that you were wrong. 
The Perfect Infinitive expresses an action of a time 
prior to the leading Verb ; as — • 

dico te errdsse I say that you have been wrong (or 
were wrong"). 

dixi te errdsse I said that you had been wrong. 
The Future Infinitive expresses an action of a time 
future to the leading Verb ; as — 

dico te errdtiirum I say that you will be wrong. 
dixi te errdtUrutn I said that you would be wrong. 

The Subject of the Infinitive. 

§205. 1. If the Subject of the Infinitive is fa;/«M«(^z£;2V/i 
the Infinitive, it is put into the Accusative : ctipio te venire 
/ wish you to come; bovem loqui monstrum est it is a 
irodigy that an ox should speak. 

The Historical Infinitive is of course an exception, as it is equivalent 
to a Finite Verb. 

Any Adjectival Complements referring to the Subject ot 
the Infinitive agree with it in the Ace. : ciipio te incoliimem 
abire / wish you to go away unharmed. 

For the omission of the Subject when Indefinite, see \ 373. 
H 
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2. If the Subject is not expressed with the Infinitive, 
an Adjectival Complement is still often introduced, agree- 
ing with the word from which the Subject is to be supplied ; 
ciipio abire incolumis / wish to go away unharmed ; licet 
mihi incoliimi abire / am permitted to go away unharmed. 

§ 206. Infinitive in Dependent Statement. 

After Verbs and phrases of saying., thinking, and feeling, 
the Infinitive with the Ace. is used instead of a Dependent 
clause : nfmtiat Caesarem rediisse he reports that Ccesar 
has returned ; sensi procellara advgnire I perceived a storm 
was approaching ; siies v61ar§ incredibile est it is incredible 
that pigs should fly. 

For the Noni. in the Personal Passive Construction, dicor essfi 
fellx it is said that I am fortunate, see \ 376. 

Negatives. 

§ 207. non is used — 

In negativing single words or phrases : et sit htimus 
cineri non onerosa tuo and let the-earth be not-burdensome 
to your ashes. 

In negative Statements and Questions : non respondet 
he does not answer \ _Viax\-ns. respondeat? would he not 
answer 1 

haud is used with Adjectives and Adverbs : as haud mSl£ not badly. 
Also with scio as in the phrase haud scio an, with Subj. / rather think. 

§ 208. ne is used — 

In Requests : ne respondSris do not answer. 
So also when we are requested to suppose something. See § 382. 
In Wishes : ne sis felix ! may you not be happy ! 

§ 209. nec, neque are used to connect single Words, 
Statements and Questions : nec sapit nec meminit he 
?inther understands nor reineinbcis. 
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neu, neve are used to connect Requests and Wishes : 
ne dixeris hoc neve piitaveris do not say this, nor think 
it. 

Questions. 

§ 210. Questions may be Simple^ Alternative, or Particular. 

A Simple Question asks whether something is {or is not) 
the case : vivit Caesar ? is Casar alive ? non vivit Caesa,r ? 
is Ccesar not alive ? 

The Interrogative Particles, -ne (always appended to 
some word), nonne, num, are very often used in asking 
Simple questions. 

-ne implies nothing as to the nature of the answer ex- 
pected, audisne ? do you hear ? 

nonne expects the answer Yes. nonne audls ? don't you 
hear? 

num, expects the answer No. num audis ? you don't hear, 
do you ? 

§ 211. An Alternative Question asks which of two 
statements is correct. 

An Interrogative Particle is required with the second 
statement, and most often inserted with the first statement 
as well, iitrum or -ne is used in the first statement, au 
(sometimes anne) is used with the second statement ; utrum 
me nosti an ignoras ? do you knotv or not know me ? 

Or not ? is expressed by annon (sometimes necne), credits mlhl 
annon ? do you believe me or not ? 

§ 212. Particular Questions ask for further information 
about something or other : quis es ? who are you 1- cur 
rogas ? why do you ask ? 
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THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 
§ 213. Principal AND Dependent Clauses. — Complex 
sentences consist of a Principal clause and one or more 
Dependent clauses. The Complex Sentence may be regarded 
as a Simple Sentence modified by putting clauses in the 
place of single words. 

The Dependent clauses are called Substantival, Adjec- 
tival, or Adverbial, according as the word which corresponds 
to them is a Substantive (Noun), Adjective, or Adverb. 
The following are examples of the three kinds : 

Substantival clause : qui regis sunt coluntur those 

•WHO are kings are courted. 
Simple sentence : regis coluntiir kings are courted. 

Adjectival clause: lociis quem siipra dixi hie est 
this is the place which I mentioned above. 

Simple sentence : locus supra .dictus hie est this is the 
above mentioned place. 

Adverbial clause : venit iit primum illuxtt he ca7ne 

AS soon as it was light. 
Simple sentence : venit mane he came in-the-early- 

morning. 

The Dependent Clauses of a Complex Sentence are often called 
Dependent Sentences ; and this word will also be employed in this 
Grammar. 

§ 214. Substantival Clauses. — Substantival clauses 
or sentences are of five kinds : 

(i) Sentences introduced by a Relative Pronoun : qui 

reges sunt, coluntur those who are kings are 

courted. 
(2) Sentences introduced by quod, meaning the fact 

that: quod spirOjtuum est the-f act-that I breathe 

{my breathing) is due-to-you. 
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(3) Dependent Questions : quid futurum sit rogo : 
/ ask ivhat is going-to-happen. 

(4) Some sentences introduced by ut and «i?as Objects 
of Verbs of e?itreating, commanding, etc., and as 
Subjects to est, accidit, etc. : peto a te ut abeas (ne 
abeas) / ask you to go away (iiot to go away).^ 

(5) Sentences introduced by ne, etc., expressing the 
object of a Verb oi fearing: timeo ne moriar/awz 
afraid that I shall die. 

English Substantival Sentences after Verbs of saying, etc., are ex- 
pressed in Latin by the Inf. (§ 206). 

§ 215. Adjectival Clauses. — These are always intro- 
duced by a Relative, which defines some Noun in the 
Principal Clause : lociis quem delegi, iibi constiti the place 
which T chose {and) where I stood. 

§216. Adverbial Clauses. — These qualify Verbs or 
Adjectives in the Principal Clause, and are introduced by 
a Conjunction. See § 102. 

They are of the following kinds : — 

(i) Local sentences, showing the Place where, 
whence, whither : tibi, qua, quo, unde. 

(2) Temporal sentences, showing the Time when, 
during, which, until, after, before, etc. : cum, ut 
when, dum, postquam, etc. 

(3) Modal sentences, showing the Manner in which : 
lit as, quasi as if, etc. 

(4) Causal sentences, showing the Cause, because, 
since : quod because, quia, etc. 

(5) Consecutive sentences, showing the Consequence 
or Result : vX so that, etc. 

(6) Final sentences, showing the End (Lat. finis) or 
Purpose : tit in order that, etc. 

(7) Conditional sentences, showing the Condition, 
if: si, etc. 

1 For the sentences in (4) see §§ 396, 397, 454 (2). 
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(8) Concessive sentences, making a Concession or 
Assumption, granting that, supposing that, al- 
though : quamquam, etsi, iit although, etc. 

Moods in Dependent Sentences. 

§ 217. The only moods used in Dependent sentences 
are the Indicative and the Subjunctive. 

When the Subjunctive would be required if the sentence 
were a Principal one, the Subjunctive must, of course, be 
used if it is a Dependent one. 

If the Indicative would be used if the sentence were 
a Principal one, the Indicative is retained in a Dependent 
sentence or changed into the Subjunctive, according to the 
four principles of § 187. 

The Mood used often depends on the original meaning of the Con- 
junction which is used. Thus quamobrem since (lit. on account of 
'which thing) of itself expresses Cause, and so the Subjunctive is not 
required with it. On the other hand, cum properly means when, and 
hence, when it is used for since, the idea of Cause has to be expressed 
by the Subjunctive. 

§ 218. Relative Sentences. — In Substantival and Ad- 
jectival sentences introduced by a Relative (qui, qualis, of 
which kind, quantiis how great, etc., quod, the fact that, etc.)l 
the Indicative is used if the Verb states something as a 
simple independent fact : mittit Sum qui vera nuntia/ he 
sends the man who brings true tidings. 

But, frstfy, if there is any accessory idea of Purpose, 
Cause, etc., the Subjunctive is required (according to 
(B), § 187) : mittit eum qui vera niintiet he sends a man who 
is to bring (or to bring) true tidings. 

Secondly, the Subjunctive is required if what is stated 
is stated as the saying or thought of somebody Caccording to 
(0), § 187): dicit 6t credit se eummittere qui vera nuntiet.^^ 
says and believes that he sends a man ivho brings true tidings. 

Thirdly, the Subjunctive is usually required (accord- 
ing to (D), § 187) \i the Verb which gives the statement 
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depends in construction on an Infinitive or Subjunctive ; 

euro ut eum xcCVAat qui vera nuntiet I-take-care that he sends 
the-man who brings true tidings. 

§ 219. Local, Temporal, and Modal Sentences. — 
These have the Indicative or the Subjunctive on the same 
principles as Relative sentences. 

§ 220. Causal Sentences. — These have the Indica- 
tive if they simply give the cause or reason ; but the Sub- 
junctive if that is required by the principles (0) or (D). 

Cum since, which is properly a Temporal Conjunction, takes the 
Subjunctive. 

§ 221. Consecutive and Final Sentences. — These 
always take the Subjunctive : effecit ut urbs caperetur 
he brought about that the town was taken ; est lit vivat he 
eats to live. 

The student must be careful not to confuse Consecutive and Final 
Sentences. In he kept me so long that I missed my train we have a 
Consecutive sentence, showing the effect actually produced by his keeping 
me. In he kept me so lojig that I might miss my train we have a Final 
sentence, showing the effect which he intended to produce by his 
keeping me. Consecutive sentences therefore must express facts, but 
Final sentences need not do so. 

§ 222. Concessive Sentences. — In these the Indicative 
or the Subjunctive is used according to the Conjunction em- 
ployed : quamviS, licet, iit, take the Subjunctive ; quam- 
quam the Indicative; etsi follows the construction of si 
if, with which it is compounded. 

§ 223. Conditional Sentences. — These follow their 
Principal sentences in having the Indicative if the Conditional 
statement is treated as if it were a fact, the Subjunctive if it 
is treated as a mere imagination. (See §§239 sqq.) 

Tenses in Dependent Sentences. 

§ 224. Tenses of the Indicative. — The time of the 
Verb in a Dependent Clause is generally dependent on that 
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of the Principal Clause, and hence care must be taken to 
use the proper Tense in the Dependent Clause. Latin is 
much more exact in this respect than English. Thus : 

(i) Latin uses a Future in the Dependent Clause if 
the Principal Clause is Future, not a Present, as 
English : respondebo cum potero I will answer 
wlien I am able. 

(2) Latin uses a Completed tense if the action in the 
Dependent Clause is finished before the action 
in the Principal Clause, not an Incomplete one, as 
English : cum venero, te visam when I come, I will 
visit you. 

For the same reason Latin uses the Perfect and Plu- 
perfect iw Dependent sentences, of General or Repeated occvx- 
rences : quocumque aspexisti, tiiae tibi occurrunt in/uriae 
wherever you look, your offences 7neet you, cum rosam 
viderdt, turn incipere ver arbitrabatur when (whenever) ^^ saw 
a rose, then he thought spring was beginning. 

(3) Latin uses the Perfect Aorist after postquam and 
other Temporal Conjunctions, if one action is 
simply marked as that after or before which some 
other action occurs, while English often uses the 
Pluperfect : postquam cenavimus, Atticiis advenit 
after Wi? had dined, Atticus came. 

The Latin Pluperfect would have its proper force : postquam ce- 
navSramvis after we had iinislied dinner. 

§ 225. Tenses of the Subjunctive. — The tense of a 
Verb in the Subjunctive in a Dependent Sentence is 
determined by the following considerations : 

(A) The Tense of the Verb in the Principal sentence 
to whfch it is referred, which usually determines 
whether it is to be Primary or Secondary. This 
is called the Sequence of Tenses. See below. 

(B) The nature of the action which it expresses. This 
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determines whether it is to be Incomplete or 
Completed. § 231. 
(C) There being no proper Future or Future Perfect 
of the Subjunctive, their place is generally taken 
by the Present and Perfect Subjunctive. See, 
however, § 231. 
In connexion with a Secondary tense the Subjunctive Future and 
Future Perfect are represented by an Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive respectively, according to (A). 

§ 226. The Sequence of Tenses. — Unless the sense 
forbids, Primary Tenses in Principal clauses are followed by 
Primary Tenses in Dependent clauses, and Secondary by 
Secondary. Thus r — 

orat \ He prays "1 

orabit \ te tit venias He will pray \ you to C09ne 

oraveriit J He will have prayed] 

oravit 1 He prayed ^ 

orabat \ te ut venires He was praying \yoic to come 
oraveratj He had prayed J 

§227. Primary tenses are put after the Present, 
Future, Future Perfect, Indicative and Subjunctive, and 
the Imperative (§ 386). 

§ 228. Secondary tenses are put after the Imperfect, 
Pluperfect, Perfect Aorist, Indicative and Subjunctive, 
and the Perfect Infinitive (§ 387.) 

§ 229. Primary or Secondary tenses may be put after 
the Perfect Proper, Indicative and Subjunctive, and the 
Historical Present' (§ 389). 

§ 230. The Present and Future Infinitive, the Participles, 
and other Verbal Adjectives and Nouns, do not affect the 
Sequence of Tenses. If a Verb depends on them, it is put 
in the tense required by the leading Verb (§ 390). 

§ 231. Incomplete and Completed Tenses of the Sub- 
^ Including the Historical Infinitive. 
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junctive. — If an action is marked as finished, a Completed 
tense must be used. 

u „ ., - r- ^ ■J f / fear he has run away, or 

vereor ne fugent i -r r i 

( I fear he ran away. 

verebar ne fugisset I feared he had run away. 

vereor ne fugerit I fear he will have run away. 

If it is not marked as finished, an Incomplete tense must 

be used. 

vgreor ne fiigiit T fear he is running away. 

u -, v/ - ru « "i \ I feared he was running 

verebar ne fugeret \ 

\ away. 

vereor ne fugiat I fear he ivill run aivay . 

§ 232. Periphrastic Future Subjunctive. — The Fu- 
ture Participle Active with sim is used in Dependent sent- 
ences of actions which zx^ future to the time of the Principal 
sentence : 

rogo ) T ask 1 , 

rogabo, [ quid facturus SIS I shall ask \ .,, J 

- - " - \ T T. 17 U i v\Wlll do. 

rogavero ; / shall have asked J 

After Secondary tenses essem is used : 

rogavi ] l asked ) 

rogabam ^ quid facturiis esses //%a^ «.f/^^^ \ , , , 
„ . „ \ ^ , . \ woulddo- 

rogaveram ) i was asking 1 

This form is used to prevent ambiguity : r6g5 quid facias would 
mean / ask what you ARE DOING, rogavi quid f Scares / asked what 
yolt WERE DOING. 

Negatives in Dependent Sentences. 

§ 233. The Negative in Dependent Sentences is non. 

But ne is used— 

(a) In Final sentences ; danda opera est ut Sa res aut 
prosit aut ne obsit rSi publicae we must take care that that 
circumstance may either be of advantage or not of disadvantage 
to the state ; praefinisti quo ne pluris emSreni you prescribed 
(a sinn)for more than which I should not buy {it). 
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(b) After dum, dum modo, Xaa6.0 provided that ; duni 
ne tibi videar, non laboro / am not distressed, provided I do 
not seem to you {to be so). 

§ 234. The Conditional Statement. 

When we state anything conditionally, we assert that the 
occurrence of one event is consequent on the occurrence of 
another event. We say that something happens if some- 
thing else happens, that it would have happened if some- 
thing else had happened, or the like. 

A Conditional Statement thus consists of two clauses, 
the one stating the Condition and called the Protasis, and 
the other stating the Consequence and called the Apodosis. 
Thus in si bonijs est, felix est if he is good, he is happy, 
si boniis est is the Protasis, and felix est is the Apodosis. 

The Protasis is most commonly introduced by si if. But see § 416. 
nisi except takes the same constructions as si. 

§ 235. The Three Types of Conditional Statements. 
— There are three types of Conditional Statements, according 
to the forms of the Verb which are used in them : 

(A) In which the Indicative is used. 

(B) In which Primary tenses of the Subjunctive are 
used. 

(0) In which Secondary tenses of the Subjunctive are 
used. 

§ 236. The Protasis and Apodosis must not consist 
of forms which are inconsistent with each other. 

Thus if the Indicative is used in the Protasis, the Indicative 
must be used in the Apodosis, and vice versa. If Primary 
or Secondary tenses of the Subjunctive are used in the 
Protasis, Primary or Secondary tenses of the Subjunctive 
must be used in the Apodosis. 

§ 237. (A) — Indicative IN Conditional Statements. — 
If we use the Indicative in a Conditional Statement, we 
treat the events as if they were facts. We do not concern 
ourselves with the question as to whether they do actually 
occur or not. 

The Indicative never implies that the events do occur. This would 
be at variance with the nature of the Conditional Statement ; si bonus 
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est, fellx est does not mean either that he IS good or that he IS happy, 
but only that he is happy IF he is good. 

§ 238. Any Tense of the Indicative may be used in either 
Protasis or Apodosis if it gives an intelligible sense : 

si zubes, ibo If you are ordering me (now), I will go ; 
si zubebis, ibo If you order me (in the future), I ivill 

go; 
si Athenis erat, Corinthum veniet If he was at Athens, 

he will come to Corinth ; 
si peccavi, paenitet If I have done wrong, I am sorry. 

§ 239. Subjunctive in Conditional Statements. — If 
we use the Subjunctive in a Conditional Statement, we treat 
the events as if they were mere imaginations, and we imply 
that they do not occur. 

Such imaginary suppositions are expressed by a different 
set of tenses according as they relate (B) to the Future 
or (C) to the Present and Past. 

§ 240. (B) — Primary Tenses of the Subjunctive. — 
These express imaginary suppositions relating to the Future. 
In these we do not expect the event to occur, though, of 
course, as it is in the future, it may occur notwithstanding. 

si interroges, respondeam If you were to ask me, I 

should answer ; 
si peccaveris, paeniteat If you should do wrong (should 

have done wrong), you zvould be sorry. 

§ 241. (C) — Secondary Tenses OF THE Subjunctive. — 
These express imaginary suppositions relating to (a) the 
Present or (b) the Past. Such suppositions are known to be 
contrary to the fact, and the events which they suppose are 
known not to be occurring or not to have occurred. 

Conditional statements of this kind always implicitly 
deny something. Thus in si hie esses, aliter sentires If you 
were here, you would think differently, we implicitly deny 
that you are here. We imply hie non es you are not here. 

§ 242. (a) Imaginary Suppositions relating to the Present 
Time. — Here the Imperfect Subjunctive corresponds to a 
Present Indicative of the Implied Statement, and the Plu 
perfect Subjunctive to a Perfect Indicative- 
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Conditional Statement. 
Imperfect. 
si viveret, regnaret 
If he were living, he would be 



Implied Statement. 

Present. 

non vivit 

He is not living. 



Pluperfect. Perfect. 

si vixisset, regnasset non vixit 

If he had lived (continued He has not lived, 
alive), he would have reigned. 

The Imperfect and Pluperfect can be combined in the same sentence, 
each tense carrying its proper meaning : si vixisset, regnarfit Tf he had 
continued alive (to the present day), he ■would (now) be reigning. 

§ 243. 1^ Imaginary Suppositions relating to Past Time. 
— Here the Imperfect Subjunctive corresponds to an Imper- 
fect Indicative in the implied statement, and the Pluperfect 
Subjunctive to a Perfect-Aorist or Pluperfect Indicative. 

Conditional Statement. 

Imperfect. 

si viveret, regnaret 

If he had been living (then), he 

would have been reigning. 

Pluperfect. 
si vixisset, regnasset 
]f he had lived (then), he would 
■ have reigned. 

The difference of meaning in the same tense when used in sentences 
of the types (a) and (b) must be carefully observed : 
Imperfect. 

(a) admirareris Caesarem si hodie vivSret You woula admire 

Cccsar if he were alive to-day. 

(b) admirareris Caesarem si illo temporg vivgres You would have 

admired (been admiring) Caisar if you had been living then. 

Pluperfect. 

(a) si te hodie culpassem, mal6 fecissem If I had found fault 

with you to-day, I should have done wrong. 

(b) si Cicero CaesSrem culpasset, mSlfi fecisset If Cicero had 
found fault with Ccesar, he would have done wrong. 

§ 244. Translation of Conditional Statements. — 
The forms of the EngUsh and Latin Conditional Statements 
by no means correspond to each other, and consequently the 



Implied Statement. 

Imperfect. 

non vivebat 

He was not living. 

Perfect-Aorist. 

non vixit 

He did not reign. 
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ordinary English translations of the Conditional Statement 
do not properly represent the Latin. The following differ- 
ences in idiom should be carefully noticed : 

(A) Indicative : 

si peccabo, fatebor \If I do wrong, I will own 
si peccavero, fStebor j" it. 

(B) Subjunctive, Primary tenses : 

si peccem, fatear \V I '^^'^ wrong, I should 
si peccaverim, fatear j own it. 

(0) Subjunctive, Secondary tenses : 

Imferfect{referring\ - ^^ (If I did wrong, 

to the present) j^' peccarem,taterer| j should own it 

Imperfect {refer-X^^ peccarem, faterer/^ ^ ^f /'^5 
ring to the ^^ast) } ^ -j ivrong,I should 

Pluperfect : si peccassem, fassus essem [ have owned it. 

Principles of Indirect Quotation. 

§ 245. In Indirect or Oblique Quotation, what has been 
said, is not quoted in the words of the speaker, but in 
construction after a Verb of Saying, of Questioning, or of 
Requesting. 

The Indicative and Imperative are not used in Indirect Quotation. 

There are three kinds of Indirect Quotation : Indirect 
Statement, Indirect Question, and Indirect Request. 

§ 246. Indirect Statements. — These are made in the In- 
finitive with the Accusative. 

Cloditis abiit Clodius has departed becomes in the In- 
direct Statement, dicit Clodium abisse he says that Clodius 
has departed. In Negative Statements neg5 is generally 
used instead of dico .... non ; Clodius non abibit Clodius 
will not depart becomes negat Clodium abiturum he says 
Clodius will not depart. 

Caution. — The Latin quod is never used to translate the English 
that in Indirect Statements. 

§ 247. Indirect Questions. — Direct Questions are Simple, 
Alternative, or Particular (§ 210). 

When Simple Questions are made Indirect, an Inter- 
rogative Particle (-ne or num) must be inserted. Direct: 
abiit (or abiitne) Clodiiis ? has Clodius departed 1 Indirect : 
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quaerit Clodiusne (or num Clodiiis) abierit ? he asks if Clo- 
dius has departed i 

Alternative and Particular Questions are made Indirect 
simply by the change of the Verb into the Subjunctive. 
Direct : manetne Clodius an abiit ? is Clodiiis staying or has 
he departed t Indirect : quaerit maneatne Clodius an a,bierit ? 
he asks whether Clodius is staying or has departed 2 Direct : 
quia est Clodius ? cur abiit ? who is Clodius ? Why has he 
departed 1 Indirect : quaerit quis sit Clodius, cur abierit ? 

§ 248. Indirect Requests. — Requests are put indirectly in 
the Infinitive with the Accusative after tubeo, but in the Sub- 
junctive with ut after other Verbs. Clodi, abi depart, Clodius 
becomes, mbet Clodium 3,bire or imperat Clodio lit abeat he 
orders Clodius to depart. 

So Negative Requests (Prohibitions) are put in the In- 
finitive with the Accusative after veto {forbid), but in the 
Subjunctive with «i? or ?5/ . . «^ after other Verbs, ne abieris, 
Clodi do not depart, Clodius, becomes vetat ClSdium abire 
or imperat Clodio ne abeat he orders Clodius not to depart. 

§ 249. Dependent Sentences in Indirect Quotation. 
— The Verbs of all Dependent Sentences in Indirect 

Quotation must be in the Subjunctive according to 
(0) § 187. Clodius abiit iibi rem cognovit Clodius departed 
when he heard of the occurrence, becomes dicit Clodium 
abiisse iibi rem cognoverii. 

§ 250. Tenses in Indirect Quotation. — Forthe tenses 
of the Infinitive see § 204. The tenses of the Subjunctive 
generally follow the rules of Sequence as laid down in § 226. 
Thus, after a Secondary tense, the Primary tenses of the 
Direct Quotation are changed to Secondary ; the Present and 
Future to the Imperfect, the Perfect and Future Perfect or 
the Pluperfect. Clodiiis abiit ubi rem cognSvit, becomes 
after dixit he said, dixit Clodium abiisse ilbi rem cognovisset. 

After a Primary tense, however, the Secondary tenses to 
the Direct Quotation remain unchanged: Clodius irascebatiir 
quod falsa ajlata erant Clodius was angry because false tidings 
had been brought to him, is in the Indirect Quotation dicit 
Clodium irasci quod falsa allata essent. 

In immediate consli-ucHon after a Present, an Imperfect or Perfect 
Aorist is generally given by a Perfect Subjunctive : laudSt Africaniim 
Panaetius qnod fufirit abstinens Panaetius praises Africanus because he 
was tnoiierate. 
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PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING. 

§ 251. In pronouncing Latin we must remember that 
in it, unlike English, 

(i) each letter has a sound, 

(2) no letter has more than one sound. 

The few exceptions to this rule are given below. 

§ 252. Vowels. — All the Latin vowels are found in 
English except long E, long O, and V. 

Lat. e is the French e as in etat. The nearest English 
sound — that in state, stay, etc. — is a diphthong. 

Lat. 6 is the French o or au, as in chose, chaud. 
The nearest English sound — that in note, know, etc.- -is a 
diphthong. 

Lat. y is the French u in \une, or German ii in grJiJn. 
It is made by putting the lips in the position for Lat. ?j {00), 
and then pronouncing Lat. i {ee)} 

The vowels must be carefully pronounced at the end of 
words and before r. The ordinary English pronunciation 
reduces final -a, -ar, -er, -ir, -icr all to the same sound, the 
obscure vowel sound which is heard in panorama. 

Final -e is not to be pronounced like -y (as in ladjv), but 
like e in other positions. Thus the vowels in reg6re testis 
and regeret estis are sounded in precisely the same way. 

§ 253. Diphthongs. — These are best learned by first 
pronouncing the vowels which compose them separately, 
and then running them together. Thus : AE as a(h)-e, AU 
as a(h)-oo, OE as 0-6, UI as oo-ee, and so iorth, 

EI is the Eng. ey as in grey. The nearest sounds in 
English to the other diphthongs are : to AE, ai in Is(z/ah 
(pronounced broadly and nearly as eye) ; to AU, ou in ho«se 
(pronounced broadly) ; to OE, oi in hoi\. 

To EU and UI there is nothing nearer than yoo and wee, which 
consist of a consonant followed by a vowel. 

' Those who cannot do this may pronounce it like i[ee). 
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§ 254. Consonants. — R is to be rolled or trilled as in 
French, more strongly than in Eng. herring. Special 
attention is required when it is followed by a consonant, 
and when it stands at the end of a word. Both the r and 
the preceding vowel must be pronounced distinctly. 

CH, TH, PH, are to be pronounced as k, t,p, followed 
by h as in mk-ham, ca/-^ead, ta/S-^ouse, or if this is found 
too difficult, they may be pronounced as k, t, p simply. 

N (& M) when standing before c^ g, g, is to be pro- 
nounced as ng in si«^. 

CI, TI are to be pronounced as kee, tee, not as shie. 

In pronouncing doubled consonants, each should be given 
distincdy. Thus pennis should be pronounced pen-neece 
like pen(k)nife, vellet as well-let, vittis as wit-teece, like 
coat-tails. 

Thus only can we distinguish ma««us a nag from raanus a hand, 
mo//is soft from molis you grind. 

§ 255. Quantity. — The quantity of yowels must always 
be most carefully given. Two faults are to be specially 
avoided : 

(i) A.\o\A Shortening oi Unaccented long \o-viq\s. Thus 
pronounce the Dative Singular of felix happy as 
fe-li-ci, not felici ; pronounce the Dative Plural of 
mola a mill as mo-lis, not as molis you grind. 

(2) Kvov5. Lengthening oi Accented short \o-we\s. Pro- 
nounce ci-biis not sigh-bus, sa-cro not sake-row, 
sci-6 not sigh-o. - 

A vowel before two consonants is generally to be pro- 
nounced short as in estis you are ; but sometimes long as 
festus festal. A vowel is always long before ns, nf and gn ; 
also before x, ct when they come from gs, gt, and before /j, 
pt, when they come from bs, bt ; as, rexi, rectus ; scrips!, 
scriptus. 

Final vowels and final -m preceded by a vowel, were 
very slightly pronounced if the next word began with a 
vowel or h. In this position they are said to be " cut off," 
and are not counted in verse. Thus ilia unda is scanned 
as if ill' unda, magnum hominem as if magn' hominem. 
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Examples of Latin Pronunciation. 
§ 256. In the following illustrations the nearest English 
representatives of the Latin sounds are chosen. If these 
do not represent the Latin sounds exactly, this is shown 
by italics, e.g., pes pace. If a Latin letter is to be pro- 
nounced differently from the English letter, it is printed 
thick, thus vir wir. In such cases the exact pronunciation 
is to be ascertained from the foregoing rules. 

Table of Eepresentatiofi. 

A ah 1 i or te. U do 

A ah I ee tJ 00 

E e O o Y ii 

E eh, ai, ox a 5, oe, oa 

AE ae OE oi AU ou YX ey EU iL-So UI oo-tt 

C k N or M (before C, G, Q) ng '& % or c 

/(]) Y V w R r 

CH, TH, PH k'h, t'h, p'h X ks Z dz BS, BT ps, pt 

pes citus mi pater exercitui tiio 

pace kitdbs mee pahter eks-er-kit-do-ee tdb-6 
incus ill(a) ingens cur hoc non vis ? 

ing-kooce ill' ing-gamce koor hoak noan weece ? 
ecce tibi mons altus ! 

ekke tibee m^^ance ahl-tobs ! 
trabs magna men(e) exire tubes ? ver sacrum 

tra.hps mahg-nah main' ekseere ydobase ? wair sah-krdom 
vivitiir hoc pactd saepe caepe cepi coepi 

wee-wit-dor hoak pahk-toe saepe kaepe kek-pee k^z-pee 
pr6ic(e) oryzam hie annus haec aniis 

pro-yik' oriidzahm heek a,hn-n6bs haek ah-ndbs 

res paucae es qui(a) es ei mihi ! 

race p^w-kae ess quee' ace ey meehee ! 

infenso Phoebo numqu(am) absis 

een-fain-sJ' Tp'hoi-ho'^ ndong-qu' Ahp-seece 

cui b6n5 ? Bacchi thyrsiis ceu scyphiis 

kob-ee" bon-J Bahk-k'hee t'hur-sdbs' kS-do skiip'hoos" 

^ Less exactly, poiho. ^ Less well as kwee. 

* Less exactly, BShk-kee tir-soos. * Less exactly, kyoo skipoos. 
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Exercises in Quantity. 

Pronounce in the same time as farce : fas, mas, cos, /us, 
sal, sol, is you go, sic, sin. 

Pronounce in the same time as penknife: pennis, vittas, 
illos, pestes, istic. 

Pronounce in the same time as quinine : ni§.l5s, miniis, 
pSdes, trS,ho, ruens, honos, deos. 

Pronounce in the same time as iig black dog: felices, 
famosos, acturis, turbari, turbassent. 

§ 257. Roman Names for the Letters. — These were 
A ah, B beh, C keh, D deh, E eh, F ef, G geh, H hah, 
I (J) ee, K kah, L el, M em, N en, O oh, P peh, Q coo, 
R er, S ess, T teh, U (V) 00, X ix, Y Ypsilon, Z Zeta. 

§ 258. Latin Spelling. — As explained above, Latin 
words are generally spelled as they are pronounced ; but a 
few words, especially Compounds and Derivatives, retain 
the spelling which shows their derivation most clearly ; e.g., 
a^jum, obt\A\, pronounced as if apsum, optuli. Sometimes 
the spelling varies as in a^spicio, exj-pecto, pronounced and 
often spelled aspicio, expecto ; quawquam, pronounced and 
sometimes written qua^zquam, etc. 

Sometimes, again, one or more separate words are 
pronounced as if they were one word. In this case they 
are sometimes written as one word and sometimes as 
separate words. Thus ; quamobrem or quam ob rem, siquis 
or si quis, verum tamen or veruntamen. 

In other cases, where variation of spelling occurs, one 
spelling has generally more authority than another. The 
following list gives the spelling of the best Latin authors in 
the most important words, exclusive of those compounded 
with Prepositions, for which see § 296. 

§ 259. LIST OF CORRECT SPELLINGS. 

It will be seen that most of the spellings in the following list relate 
to certain points ; e.g., (i) writing ae for oe or e as caelum, not zoeXxan, 
or vice versa; (2) writing a letter twice instead of once as damma deer, 
not dama, or vice versa ; (3) insertion or omission of h as rae&^., not 
;-^«la ; /zolus, not olus ; (4) ci for li at vice versa. 

Italics show correct, and square brackets [ ] incorrect spellings. 

I 2 
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a[h]! 


rum or qvitfm 


il[l]ic6 


Parnajus 


ab/cio ' 


da«/?«a 


.STiberus 


percfl«tor 


ad«lescens '^ 


dicio 


hiem/s 


prfl^lium 


aequipifro 


e^rrdeus 


inclatus 


pr5[h] ! 


al[l]ium 


[h]ei ! 


inco/io ^^^2M 


promont«rium 


[h]allucinor 


6pist«la 


indu^/ae 


pulcher 


awLilus rhi^ 


[h]Srus 


infitior 


quaWaor 


ar[c]tus, etc. 


exim, -in 


intellego 


r[h]a«da 


au/'umnus 


frtmiitn 3 


A'alendae 


quoti^?js 


batra beriy 


fasnus ^ 


ISci/ma 


reczpero 


bacc[h]ar 


f^cundus •' 


libera 


sa^culum ■• 


beirijua 


faidus ■' 


ll/us 


sfl«pio, etc" 


brac[c]ae 


faus ^ 


ma<;reG, etc' 


sa^ta ■■ 


bracfhuim 


fa«ilis 


mille, Sg. 


sStwra 


ca^Iebs ^ 


Caiiis 


milia, PI. 


scaena. ' 


caelum 


gafsum " 


mul[c]ta 


sicine ? 


cfl^num -' 


genstrTx 


m//rra myrrh 


sSlacium 


Crt^rimonia ** 


gla Aa ■* 


neJ 


s/iboles 


cfli?spes ** 


Gnaeus 


n^nia 


SUfUS 


Camnia ■* 


//adria 


nequiquam 


suspiirio 


Crtwrus 


hasdus ' 


nunrio 


taster * 


c^na' 


;4arena 


obo«dio 


tempto 


clat[h]ri 


/iSrundo 


obscenus •' 


t6tie«j 


cowffjinus 


hand, haut, li.iu 


" obstz'pesco 


t[li]us 


CQndido 


/iiveo 


Jpilio 


Ulixes 


conju»!x 


;4e/ul6 


padex 


hjumerus 


conrio 


he//u6 


paene * 


^h]umor, etc. 


fo/'rtdie ° 


/;61us 


pa^nitet ' 


Wrgiiiiis 



Additional Notes. — (l) Till after the Augustan period instead of 
vu, uu, quu we find vo, tio, quo or cu, e.g., volt, equom or ecum. 
Compare § 270. (2) u as well as i\% found in Superlatives as max»?mus, 
and occasionally elsewhere. (3) « was sometimes left out before s in 
the Ordinals and the Numeral Adverbs as quinquies, etc., vicesimus. 
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GENDER OF NOUNS. 
Oencral Rules. 



In names of Rivers, Months, and Males, 

And Winds the Masculine prevails ; 
The softer Feminine agrees 

With names of Females, Plants, and Trees." 

1 Not ab/icio (or abjicio). So proicio and other compounds of 
«aci5. ^ Noun. ' Not with oe. * Not with e. ^ Not quotidie. 
' Aau only before consonants. ' Affirmative Particle. ' Except Third 
Declension Nouns in -er which are Neuter, as pdpdver poppy, iclr 
maple. 
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Nouns used of either sex, and hence 
Varying the Gender with the sense, 
Are Common : but of Neuter kind 
Whatever cannot be declined. 

The Gender of Nouns, if not determined by the above 
rules, may be known from their Declension and the Ending 
of the Nom. Sing, as follows : 

§ 261. First Declension. 

Feminine, except names of men, and Hftdria Adriatic 
Sea. 

§ 262. Second Declension. 

Masculine, -tis, -er. Neuter, -um. 

Exceptions : 

Feminine are these in -us, 
alvus, colus, carbdsus^ 
Arctus, humus, balanus^ 

With vannus^ and the names of Trees. 

Of Neuter Gender reckon these : 
virus, vulgus, peldgus.^ 

§ 263. Third Declension. 

(i) Masculine endings: 

Nouns Masculine are all in -6, 
Excepting those in -do and -go, 
And Abstracts ending in -10 ; 
And Masculine are -en and -en 
(Excepting words that end in -men), 
With -OS and -or and -er and -is, 
If Genitive is formed -eris ; 
Last, Masculine are -es and -es, 
If Genitive increase zs, pes. 

Exceptions : 

-5.] But card " flesh " is Feminine 

Though sanguis " blood " is Masculine.* 
-en.] To Neuter gluten we assign.'* 

' Paunch, distaff, linen. ^ Bear {constellation), ground, balsam. 
' Winnoimng-fan. ^ Venom, populace, the open sea. ^ But sanguen 
Mood is Neut. ^ Gluten glue. 

(For meanings not giveii in these notes see list (B), § 276. 
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-OS.] Neuter os (pssis), also os, 

And Feminine are cos and dos, 
-or] So also arbor ; Neuter cor, 

With marmor, aequor, and ador 
-er.] Feminine only linter is, 
Neuter zV/ir (ttinens), 

Neuter cadaver, piper, uber, 

ver, robur, verberd, and tuber; 
-es.] While Feminine are cotnpes, seges, 

quies with merces, merges, teges} 

(2) Feminine endings : 

All Nouns that end in -as or -as 

Among the Feminines we class ; 

-us (-utis), -us (-udis) also, 

With Nouns that end in -do and -go 

And Abstracts ending in -io;^ 

■is (-idis) to this gender give, 

-is, -es, with equal Genitive. 

-aus, -X, to Feminine we grant, 

-S with preceding consonant. 

Exceptions : 

-as.] But Masculine is one, as, assis. 
And Neuter also one, vas, vdsis. 
-do.] Next, Masculine are ordo, cardo, 
-go.' ligo (ligonis), also margo? 
-is' Add Masculines in -is, ndtalis,^ 

anndlls, amnis, and cdndlis,' 

axis, baris, callis, collis^ 

caulis, fascis, fiistis, follisj' 

ignis, pdnis, crinis, corbis,^ 

piscis, postis, scrbbis, orbis," 

sentes, casses, atque climis^" 

vepres, mdnes, finis, fUnis^^ 

' ador spelt, linter trough, cadavgr corpse, pTpSr pepper, verbSri 
(PI.) blows, tSgfis mat. " Including Abstracts which have a secondary 
Concrete meaning, as legio, regio, portio. ' ordo rank, cardo hinge, 
margo edge. * birthday. ^ annual, river, conduit. * axle, plough- 
beam, mountain-path, hill. ' stalk, faggot, cudgel, bellows. ^ fire, 
bread, hair, basket. ^ fish, door-post, ditch, circle. ^'' bramble {pi.), 
hunting-net (pi.), haunch, i' briar (pi.), spirits of the dead (pi.), 
end, rope. 
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torquis, torris, unguis, ensis^ 
vectis, vermis, atque mensis? 
-X.] And Masculine are -ax and -yx, 

Derived from Greek as thorax, Styx. 
And let the Masculine annex 
(Save forfex, forpex) all in -ex 
With Genitive in -icis, -egis, 
As apex (apicis\ grex (gregis). 
Then Masculine are fornix, calix. 
With spadix, phoenix, atque vdrix ; ' 
-ns.] And Masculine are -ons and -ens 

(But Feminine frons,^ lens, and gens) ; 
Masculine adeps (adipis), 
gits (gliris), lapis {lapidis). 

Neuter endings : 

To Plants in -er add -e and -c, 
-a, -1, -i, -men, -tir, -ar, and -t, 
-us (eris), with -us (oris) meeting, 
.. -us (uris) then the list completing. 

Exceptions : 

-ur] But Masculine are these in -ur, 
furfur, turtur, vultur, fUr^ 
And mugil with lepiis, mUs {mtiris) ; ^ 
But Feminine tellits {telluris). 
Two Masculines complete the roll 
Of Third Declension, sal and sol. 

§ 264. Fourth Declension. 

-us we give to Masculine; 
To Neuter -u ; but Feminine 
Are dcus, porticus, and mdnus,'' 
With IdUs, domus, trtbus, penus.^ 

§ 265. Fifth Declension- 

Feminine, except dies, which is m. or / in Sing. {fem. in 
sense of time), m. in Plural, and its compound meridies m. 

1 necklace, firebrand, nail, knife. ^ lever, worm, mouth ; callis, 
clunis, cordis, finis, scrobis, are sometimes Feminine. ' thorax corselet, 
forfex shears, forpex tongs, Spex top-point, spadix palm-branch. ^Both 
frons, frontis, 3.-aifrdns,fronriis, lens lentil, gens race. ^ furfur bran, 
turtur dove, vultfir vulture. ^ miigil mullet, ISpfls hare, mus mouse. 
' needle, arcade, hand. ^ Ides (Plur.), house, tribe, provisions. 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 
First Declension. 

§ 266. Gen. Sing. — An old form in -ai is sometimes 
found in poetry ; as aqu-a water, G. aqu-ai. 

Gen. Plur. — A form in -um instead of -arum is some- 
times used in poetry from words of Greek origin, especially 
Patronymics, as Aeneadae descendants of Aeneas, G. 
Aenead-um, and words ending in -gena, -cola, as caelicola, 
diveller in heaven, G. Plur., caelicol-um ; drachmum, 
amphorum, occur in prose. 

D. AM. Plur. — The only words in which classical authors 
use the inflexion -abus are dea goddess, -filia daughter, liberta 
freed-woman. 

§ 267. Greek Nouns. — Proper names ending in -1? (Fern.) 
and -as (Masc), and many in -es (Masc), especially 
Patronymics in -des, belong to this declension. They often 
retain the Greek inflexions, thus : 



N. Circ-^- 


Ktrxl-as 


Alcid-« 


V. Circ-<? 


Aene-ffl 


Alcid-^-' 


A. C\xc-cn 


Aene-ff« or -am 


Alcid-if« 


G. Circ-« 6r -ae 


Aene-flfi 


Alcid-a^ 


D. Cuc-ae 


Aene-ae 


Alcid-rt« 


Abl. Circ-^^ (rarely -a) 


Aene-« 


Alcid-^ (rarely -a) 



So a few common nouns, as sophistes sophist. Many 
Greek names in -e have two forms, one Greek and one 
Latin : as Atalante, G. -es, or Atalanta, G. -ae. 

Second Declension. 

§ 268. Gen. Sing. — The following Nouns in -cr make 
Gen. in -erl : piier boy, socer father-in-law, gener son-in-law, 
vesper evening, adulter adulterer, \Xotx god of wine- 
Gen. Plur. — A form in -um, instead of -drum, is used 
frequently in words denoting money, weights, or measures, 
as numm-um, modi-um ; in Numerals as bin-um, diicent-um ; 
in names of nations (in poetry) as Teucr-um, and sometimes 
in other words : de-um, div-um, soci-um, fabr-um, vir-um. 
It is very rare in Neuters, as stSdi-um, talent-um. 

' But other names in -es have \ oc. in -a or -d. 
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§ 269. Greek Nouns. — A few Greek Nouns in -^j, mostly 
geographical, belong to this declension, and sometimes make 
Ace. in -on instead of -um, as Del-5^, A. Del-^« (^um in prose). 

§ 270. Words ending in -vus (and -tius), -vum (and -uum). 
— In the earlier Latin [see§259 (i)]these often have -OS instead 
of -Us, and -om instead of -um in the Nom. and Ace. Sing. 
Thus Nom. equ-6s a horse, Ace, gqu-om ; N., salv-6s (m.) 
safe. Ace, salv-om ; Nom. M. mortu-6s dead, Neut. mortii- 
om. \cu is often written for quu, as ecus, A. ecum.] 

Third Declension. 

§ 271. Ace. Sing, in -im. — Some Nouns with Nom. in 
-ts have -im instead of -em in Ace. Sing. Thus : 

(a) Names of Rivers as Tiberim ; Greek proper names 
as Neapolim, Phalarim ; and names of Animals 
and some other words taken from the Greek, as 
tigrim tiger, basim pedestal. 

(b) The following regularly : 

sitim, tussira, vim, securira,^ 
puppim,' turrira,-' also burim.^ 

Sometimes other Nouns : 

In febris 'oft; but seldom navis, 
sementis, pelvis, restis, clavis.'' 

§ 272. AM. Sing, in -i. — Some.Nouns have an Abl. Sing, 
in -i answering to the Ace. in -im. It is rarely found outside 
of Nouns in -is. We have it regularly in : 

tussi, vi, securi, canall, 
siti, strigili, with sodali.'^ 

Further it appears in the following words (those in 
italics having it rarely) : 

fustis, febris, turris, navis, 
puppis, pelvis, civis, clavis, 
sementis, ignis, amnis, orbis, 
anguis, unguis, cldssis, corbis, 
With bills, finis : frequently 
In imbri, siipellectili.^ 

1 These three Nouns sometimes have -em. ' Thirst, cough, force, 
axe, stern of ship, toiuer, plough-tail. ' Fever. * Ship, sowing, 
basin, rope, key. ^ Strigilis Jlesh-scraper, sodalis comrade. ' cIvis 
citizen, AsiAi fleet, bilis bile, imbri Abl. of imber raiit. 
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avis often has avi when it means omen. 

Abl. of Adjectives in -is used as Nouns. — These form their 
Abl. sometimes in -e, sometimes in -i. The following 
regularly have -i : 

consiilaris ex-consul, familiaris friend, gentilis one of 
the sa??ie gens, tribulis one of the same tribe, annalis m. annual 
{register), natalis m. birthday; nov3\\5 f. fallow land, bipennis 
f. a two-headed axe. 

Abl. Sing, in -e instead of -I. — The Parisyllabic Neuter rete 
has Abl. rete ; mare sea sometimes has Abl. mare in poetry, 
-e have the following in -ar, 
far, baccar, nectar, and i\iha.r. 

Participles in -ns. — These generally have Abl. in -e if 
used as Participles or Nouns, but -i if used as Adjectives. 

Thus te sequenti? when you were following, a sequent^ 
interfectus killed by one who was following. But sequent/ 
nocte on the following night. 

§ 273. Ace. P/ur. in -5s. — Nouns and Adjectives some- 
times have an Ace. Plur. in -is as well as -es. Thus nav-is, 
omnis, tris. 

§ 274. Gen. Plur. — The following Parisyllabic Nouns 
take -uni, not -ium : 

accipiter, volucris, zuvenis, xaX^sgue, canis^«e/ 
et pater, et mater, frater, sedes^we, s^nexque.' 
apis bee, and mensis month vary. 

The following Monosyllables, though Increasing, take 
-ium instead of-um: glis, glir-ium ; vis, vir-ium; lis, lit-ium; 
mus, mur-ium ; ren kidney, usually ren-ium ; mas {adj^, 
mar-ium. 

Several Nouns in -as, -dtis (including optimates, penates 
which have no Sing.) have -iufn as well as -urn, as civi- 
tatium. 

Participles in -ns, -ntis have -um, as well as the more 
usual -ium, especially in poetry. So also Nouns and 
Adjectives which are Participial in form ; parens parent 
almost always makes parentum. 

§ 275. Greek Nouns. 

Ace. Sing. — Many Proper and some Common Nouns, 

^ Kite, bird, young man, bard, dog. '' sedes seat, sSnex old man. 
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imparisyllabic, often take the Greek -a lor -em : as 
Hector, A. Hector-a or Hector-em, rhetor orator, A. rhetor-a 
or rhetor-em. aer, m. atmosphere, and aether, m. upper air, 
have always aer-a, aether-a. 

Names in -es, -u, -ys, take -en, -in, -yn, as well as -em, 
-im, -ym, as Socr3,t-en or S6crat-em, Thet in or Thet-im, 
It-yn or It-ym. 

Voc. Sing. — Names in -is, -ys, -es, -eus, -as (G. -antis), 
form the Voc. by dropping -s from the Nom., -e being some- 
times shortened, e.g., Alex-i, Tiph-y, Achill-e, AtreUj Atla. 

Gen. Sing. — Names in -is, parisyllabic, take -i as well 
as -IS, as SophoclrSs, G. S6ph6cl-i or S6ph6cl-is. 

Fem. names in -0 have Gen. in -us, as Dido, Didus.^ 

Nom. Plur. — Imparisyllabic Nouns often take -es instead 
of -es : as Areas Arcadian, PI. Arcad-es ; lampas torch, PI. 
lampad-es. 

Ace. Plur. — The same Nouns often take -aS instead oi-is, 
as Arab-s Arab, Ace. PI. Arab-as ; hero-s demigod. Ace. PI. 
hero-§,s. 

Dat. AM. Plur. — Greek Neuter Nouns in -ma, G. -matis, 
always make their Dat. and Abl. Plur. in -is (instead of 
-ibUs) as Tposma. poem, D. Abl. PI. poematis. 

Formation of Genitive in Third Declension. 

§ 276. The following lists will enable the student to 
form the Gen. Sins', (and thence all other cases) from the 
Nom. Sins', of any Noun of the Third Declension, and 
any Adjective of the Second Class. 

List (A) gives the more usual formations of Noitl and 
Gen. Sing. 

List (B) gives all the Nouns and Adjectives used in the 
Classical period which form their Gen. Sing, otherwise than 
according to list (A). Words in (B) marked t are rare. 

A. 

Third Declension Endings. 
-is, -is J -es, -is; -e, -is ; -i, -is ' 
-bs, -bis j -ps, -pis. 

1 The V. A. D. Abl. are identical in form with the Nom. 
" Greek Neuter Nouns, as sinapi, mustard. 
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-X, -cis {as -ax, -acis ; -ix, -icis ; -ux, -ucis) ; but-GTi, -idis. 

-rs, -rtis ; -ans, -antis ; -6ns, -ontis ; -as, -atis. 

-0, -onis ; but do, -dinis, -go, ginis. 

-n, -nis {as -en, -enis) ; but -en, -inis. 

-al, -alis ; -ar, -aris ; -il, -il-is ; til, -iilis ; -ur, -iiris. 

-er, -eris ; but -ter, -tris, -bet, -bris, -cer, -oris. 

-or, -oris ; -5s, -oris. 

-us, -eris ; -us, -utis ; but Monosyllables in -us, -uris. 
For illustrations see § 23. 



B. 



t caeles, caelit-is {adj.) 

heavenly ^ 
caespes, caespit-is, m. turf 
calix, caWc-is, m. goblet 
capis, capid-is, f. sacrificial 

bowl 
cS,piit, cSpit-is, n. head ' 
career, carcer-is, m. prison 
caro, caxn-\s, f. fiesh 
cassis, cassid-is,/ helmet 
Ceres, Cerer-is, /. goddess of 

corn 



abies, 2iOvt\.-\%, f. pine 
t acer, acer-is, n. maple wood 
adeps, adip-is, m. f. fat 
aequor, aequ6r-is, n. plain 
aes, aer-is, n. bronze 
t alec,, alec-is, n. fish-sauce 
ales, alit-is {adj!) winged 
t Smes, amit-is, m. pole for 

nets 
t anas, anat-is, / duck 
anceps, ancipit-is {adj.) 

doubtful 
(So the other compounds t cicer, cicer-is, n. chickpea 
from caput, biceps {adj.) two- cinis, ciner-is, m. ashes 
headed ; triceps three-headed ; 
praeceps headlong^ 

antist6s {as stiperstSs) 
t appendix, appendic-is,y; an 
appendage 
arbor (arbos), arbor-is, / 

tree 
Sries, ariet-is, ;«. ram 
as, ass-is, m. copper coin 
auceps, aucup-is, m. bird- 
catcher 
t baccir, baccar-is, n. an aro- vecors.) 

matic plant corpus, corp6r-is, n. body. 

biceps {as anceps) cos, cot-is,/ whetstone 

caelebs, caelib-is {adj.) un- t cucOmis, cucumer-is, ;«. cu- 
marricd cumber 

' Not found in Nom. Sing. 



comes, c6mit-is, m. f. com- 
panion 
compes, comped-is,/y«^/«r' 
compos, comp6t-is {adj^ 

master of 
conzunx (7r conmx, con/ug-is, 

m.f husband or wife 
cor, cord-is, n. heart 
(So also the Adjective com- 
pounds : concors, discors, ex- 
cors, misericors, socors," and 
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cuspis,cuspid-iSj/i^i?a;-^(5?«iC 
custos, custod-is, 7n.f. guar- 

aian 
decus, decor-is, n. ornament 
dedecus, dedec6r-is, n. dis- 
grace 
deses, desid-is {adj.^ in- 
active 
(So obses, m.f. hostage, reses 

(adj. ) inactive ; praeses m. f. 

guardian^ 
dives, divit-is, {adj.) rich 
dos, dot-is,/ dowry 
ebur, ebor-is, n. ivory 
eques, equit-is, m. horseman 
facinus, facinor-is, n. deed 
faenus, faenor-is, n. interest 
far, farr-is, n. spelt 
fax, fac-is,^ torch 
fel, fell-is, n. gall 
femur, femor-is, n. thigh 

t filix, filic-is, f. fern 

t forties, fomit-is, m. tinder 
forceps (as manceps) 

t fornix, fornic-is, f. vault 
fraus, fraud-is,/! deceit 
frigiis, frigor-is, n. cold 
frons, frond-is,/ leaf^ 
fur, fur-is, in. thief 
glans, gland-is,/ acorn 
grex, greg-is, m. flock' 
grus, grii-is,/! crane 
gurges, gurgit-is, m. deep 

water 
hebes, hebet-is (adj^ blunt 
heres, hered-is, m. heir 
hiemps \not hiems], hiem-is, 

f. winter 
homo, homin-is, m. 6^/ hu- 
man being 
(So nemo, m.f. no one.) 



hospes,hospit-is, m. guest, host 
/ecttr, /ec6r-is or /ecinor-is, 

n. liver 
incus, incud-is,/ anvil 
t indiges, indiget-is, m. patron- 
god 
t intercus, interciit-is (adj.) 
under the skin 
interpres, interpret-is, in.f 

agent 
iter, itiner-is, n. journey 
mbar, nibar-is, n, beam of 
light 
t mglans, mgland-is, / wal- 
nut-tree 
lac, lact-is, n. milk 
lapis, lapid-is, m. stone 
Lar, Lar-is, m. household god 
later, later-is, m. brick 
laus, laud-is, / praise 
lepus, lep6r-is, m. hare 
lex, leg-is,/ law 
(And so ex\tx (adj.) outside 
the law.) 
ligo, ligon-is, m. hoe 
limes, limit-is, m. cross-path 
lis, \H.-is,f. strife 
litus, litor-is, n. shore 
lociiples, lociiplet-is (adj.) 

wealthy 
liix, luc-is,y; light 
manceps, mancip-is, m. pur- 
chaser 
(So the other compounds 
from capio : municeps, in. in- 
habitant of a miinicipium ; 
forceps, m.f. pincers; parti- 
ceps (adj.) sharing; princeps 
(adj.) chief) 
marmor, marmor-is, n. 
marble 



^ But frons, front-is, f. forehead. 
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mas, mar-is (adj.') male 
mel, mell-is, n. honey 
mgmor, memor-is {adj.') 

mindful 
(So also immemor (adj^ 
unmindfid.) 

merces, merced-is, / wages 
t mergSs, mergit-is,/ sheaf 
miles, milit-is, m. soldier 
municeps {as manceps) 
nemo {as homo) 
nemus, nemor-is, n. grove 
nfipos, nSp6t-is, m. grandson 
nex, nec-is, f violent death 
nix, niv-is,y; snow 
nox, noct-is,yi night 
obses (ajdeses) 
OS, oss-is, n. bone^ 
t palmSs, palmit-is, tn. vine- 
shoot 
palus,. palud-is, f marsh 
par, par-is {adj^ equal 
{So also dispar, impar, un- 
equal^- 
paries, pariet-is, m. wall {of 

a housed 
particeps {as manceps) 
pectus, pector-is, n. breast 
p&c&s,Y)ec6r-is,n.herdof cattle 
pecus, pecud-is, f head of 

cattle 
pedes, pedit-is, m. foot- 
passenger 
pes, ped-is,^ m. foot 
{So also cornipes, quadrii- 
pes, and tripes.) 
pignus, pignor-is, n. fledge 
pix, \iic-\s, f fitch 
plus, plur-is, n. more 
poples, p6plit-is, m. back of 
the knee 



praeceps {as anceps) 
praedo, praedon-is, m. rob- 
ber 
praepgs, praepet-is {adj.) 

swift of flight 
praes, praed-is, m. surety 
praes6s {as desSs) 
praestSs {as superstSs) 
princeps {as manceps) 
t promulsis, promulsid-is, / 
relish 
pubes, pubSr-is {adj.) a- 

dulf 
puis, p\i\t-is, f. fottage 
pulvis, pulvSr-is, m. dust 
quies, quiet-is,/ rest 
{So requies, f rest, but see 
also § 281.) 
Quiris, Quirit-is, m. Roman 

citizen 
remex, remig-is, m. rower 
reses {as desSs) 
rex, reg-is, m. king 
robur, robor-is, n. heart of oak 
sacerdos, sScerdot-is, m.f 

priest 
sal, s&l-is, m. salt 
salix, salic-is,/; willow 
sanguis, sanguin-is, m. blood 
satelles, s^tellit-is, m.f. at- 
tendant 
seges, s2get-is,/ cornfield 
semis, semiss-is, m. half-as 
senex, sen-is {adj!) old 
sol, ^ol-is, m. sun 
sospes, s6spit-is {adj^ safe 
t spado, spa.don-is, m. eunuch 
stercus, sterc6r-is, n. dung 
stipes, stipit-is, m. stock of a 

tree 
strix, strig-is,/ screech owl 



' But OS, oris, K. mouth. ^ Bui impubes, impub-is {adj.) under age. 
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t suber, suber-is, n. cork tree t trames, tramit-is, vi. path 

stipellex, stipellectil-is, /. t triceps (as anceps) 

furniture \ tuber, tuber-is, n. swelling, 

silperstes, stiperstit-is [adj.) turbo, turbin-is, m. whirl 

surviving uber, uber-is, n. teat 

{So 3.ntistes, m. /. overseer ; uber, ubSr-is (adj.) fruit- 

praestes, {adj.) protecti?ig.) ful 

sus, su-is, m.f. pig t varix, varic-is, m. f. swollen 

tellus, tellur-is,^ earth vein 

tempiis, temp6r-is, n. time vas, vM-is, m. bail 

teres, teret-is {adj^ round vas, vas-is, n. vessel 

tergus, tergor-is, n. back^ veles, velit-is, m. skirmishet 

t termes, termit-is, m. bough ver, ver-is, n. spring 

cut off t vervex, vervec-is, 7n. wether 

This list does not include Nouns borrowed from Greek. 

Fourth Declension. 

§ 277. Gen. Sing. — In old Lat. many Nouns formed 
their G. Sing, in -i. senat-i for senat-us is sometimes found 
in the Classical period. 

Dat. Sing. — The contracted form in -u prevails in the 
poets for metrical reasons : it has also good prose authority. 
Dat. Abl. Plur. in -iibiis. — In the best Latin -ubus 
(instead of the usual -ibus) is found in the following words : 
Both have veru, spgcus, portus ; 
ubus only, acus, artus, 
arcus, tribus, lacus, partus. 

Fiftli Declension. 

§ 278. Gen. and Dat. Sing. — In these cases -el is gener- 
ally shortened to el if the base ends in a Consonant, as 
fid-ei, r-ei. 

The e:i was often further contracted in old poets to the 
diphthong ei, and in Classical times to -e as fid-e. plebes, 
another form of plebs, has a Gen. plebi, as in plebi scitum 
a decree of the Plebs. 

Irregular Nouns. 

§ 279. Nouns often ivritten as one Word but declined as 
two. — pater- familias ;/?. head of a household (lit. father of a 
■^ Also tergum, tergi, ». 



acinus 


m. 


berry 


carbasus 


/■ 


canvas 


zocus 


in. 


jest 


locus 


m. 


place 


sibilus 


m. 


hiss 


frenum 


n. 


hit 


rastrum 


n. 


harrow 
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fatnily, familias being an old Gen. of familia, Declen. i), 
Ace. patrem-familias, and so on. So also mater-familias /, 
filius-familias fu. 

res-publica /. common-iveal, state ; Ace. rem-publicam, 
and so on. 

/us-mrandum ;/. oath ; Gen. mris-mrandi, and so on. 

§ 2 80. Heterogeneous Nouns. — Some Nouns of the Second 
Declension change their gender in the Plural : 

PI. acini or acina. 
PI. carbisa sails. 
PL zoca or «oci. 
PI. loca (loci in special senses). 
PL sibila. 

PL freni m. or frena. 
PL rastri or rastra. 

Also certain Greek geographical names in -f/s, which are 
used both in Singular and Plural, are Neuter in Plural, as : 
Avernus Averna, Maenalus Maenala, TaenS.rus Taenara.' 

§ 281. Nouns which vary their Declension (Heteroclite 
Nouns). — Many names of Trees in -us are declined according 
to both the Second and the Fourth Declension, as : pinus/ 
pine, G. pini or pinus, Dat. pino or pinu (for pinui), Abl. 
pinu. N. Plur. pinus, A. pinos or pinus, G. pinorum, 
D. AbL pinis. (Compare domus, § 25.) 

In cupressus cypress, fagus beech, ilcai, fig-tree, laurus bay, 
myrtus myrtle, the Second Declension forms prevail ; in 
quercus oak those of Fourth except Gen, Plur. quercorum. 

Note also : 

rgquies /. rest (Third and Fifth Declension) j Ace. 
requiem (less often requietem), G. requietis, AbL requie 
(rarely requietS). No Plural. 

zugerum, -i n. acre has D. Abl. Plur. /ugeribus (Third 
Declension). The G. Plur. is mgerum. 

vas n. G. vasis vessel has G. Plur. vasorum, D. Abl. vasis. 

balneum (bS,lmeum) -i n, bath ; Plur. balnea, etc., baths, 
and balneae; etc.,/ (First Declension) public baths. 

epulum, -i 71. banquet ; Plur. epiilae f. (in Sing, sense). 

penus f. provisions (Fourth Declension) has another 
form, pen-US, -oris n. pen-um, -i is also found. 
' Tempe is Neuter Plural. 
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§ 282. Defective Nouns. — These are far too numerous 
for a complete list to be given here. Many Nouns are 
restricted by their sense to the Sing.' : and Latin has many 
more Nouns than English which are used only in the Plur. 

Many others are deficient in certain Cases ; such as : 
Indeclinables : fas n. right, nefas n. wrong, instar n. like- 
ness, used only in N. Ace. secus (Ace.) n. sex : the names 
of letters of the alphabet. So the Adj. nequam wicked, frugi 
honest, and the Numerals from quattOor to centum, and 
mille in Sing. 

Nouns used in One case only : pondd by weight, mssu by 
order, inmssu without orders : sponte [sua] of [his own] 
accord, and other words classed as Adverbs. 

Partially Defective Nouns. — The Plural Nouns ambages 
f. roundabout way, circumlocution, compedes m. fetter, fauces 
f. throat, precesy; prayer, verbera n. scourge, flogging, have 
in the Sing, only Abl, ambage, compede, fauce, prece, 
verbere. 

sordes/; PI. squalor. Ace. sordem, rarely Abl. sorde. 

dapes/ YX. feast, has no N. or D. Sing., and no G. PI. 

dici6nem_/! (Ace.) dominion, lacks N. only. 

opem/ (Ace.) aid, G. opis, Abl. ope (PI. § 283). 

vicem / (Ace.) change, Abl. vice, rarely G. vicis : PL 
N. A. vices, D. Abl. vicibiis. 

fors/ chance, only N., and Abl. forte. 

mare n. sea has in PL only N. V. A. maria. 

nemo nobody has no Plur., and nullius and nullo are 
used for its G. and Abl. Sing. 

Hence the rule : 

From your memory dismiss 
Nemin« and neminw. 

§ 283. Nouns which Change their Meaning in the Plural. 
Sing. Plur. 

aedes^ temple aedes house 

auxilium n. aid auxilia auxiliary troops 

career m. prison carceres starting place (in a race) 

castrum ri. fort castra camp 

' Note that the three Neuters in -us of Second Decl, (p^lSgus 
virus, vulgus) have no Tkir. 

J 
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Sing. Flur. 

copiay; abundance copiae troops 

fascis m. faggot fasces actor's fasces 

hortus m. kitchen garden hoxW pleasure garden, park 

impedimentum n. hindrance impedimenta luggage 

littera^ letter {of the alphabet) litterae epistle, literature 

ludus m. sport l\idi public games 

rostrum n. beak of bird or ship rostra the Rostra (in Forum), 

opera/; work, aid o^txa.Q gang of labourers 

opem (Ace.) help opes resources 

§ 284. IVumerals. 

Compound Numbers. — From 13 to 19 inclusive, the smaller number 
is prefixed without et as Septimus dgcimus. From 21 to 99 either (a) 
the larger precedes without et, as viginti diio twenty-two, or [b) the 
smaller precedes with et, as diio et viginti two and Iwtnty. From loi 
upwards, the larger generally precedes, without or (except Distributives) 
with ct, as cenium (et) triginta (et) quinque. But sometimes the smaller 
precedes with ct, as triginta et dJicentl. 

The Ordincds must be. used to give the Year, as A.D. 100, anno post 
Chribtum natiim cente(n)simo. 

The Distributives (l) denote that the number belongs to each of 
several persons or things as puSrI denura annorum boys of ten years old- 
each ; (2) are used in multipUcation as bis bina twice two ; (3) with 
Nouns which have no Singular corresponding (§ 283) as bina castra two 
camps ;'^ binae litterae two lettets (epistles), but duae litterae two letters 
of the alphabet; (4) Poets often use Distributives for Cardinals. 

Pronouns. 

§ 285. The following are compounds of quis or qui, and are de- 
clined like them. 

They have often two forms in the Nom. Masc. and N.A. Neut. 
Sing., viz., quIs, quid when Substantival, qui, quod when Aojeclival. 

ecquis ? ecqui ? ec-quS, -quae ? ecquid ? ecquod ? is there any that ? 

quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam, quodpiam, sojneone 

quisquam, {no Fern.), quicquam, anyone at all ; (ullus supplies miss- 
ing cases and Plural). 

quisquis, [no Fern.), quicquid, whoever ; other cases rare except 
Abl. quoquo. 

quisquc, quaeque, quidquS, quodquf, each 

quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque, whoever 

quilibet, quaelibet, quidlihet, quodllbet, any you phase. 

quivis, quaevis, quid vis, quod vis, any you please 

iinus-quisquS each one, is declined as two words. 

' But iJna castra one camp. 
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-nam is sometimes added to quis ? and acquis ? to strengthen them, 
as quisnam ? Who, pray ? 

Like titer (§ 29) are declined its Compounds : titerque each of two 
(G. always iitriusque) ; iitercumque, iitervis, iiterlibet which of the two 
you please ; aXiei-vAst one of the two, declined as one word or two (but 
D. altdrutri only). 

With the Relative Pronouns may be classed the Pronominal Adjec- 
tives qualis of what kind, quantus as great as, quot (indeclin.) as 
many as — all also used Interrogatively — to which correspond the De- 
monstratives, talis of that kind, tantus so great, tot (Indeclin.) so many. 

§ 286. Pronominal Adverbs. — Several of the Pronouns have a 
series of Adverbs corresponding to them, answering the questions : (A) 
To what place? (B) In what place? (C) From what place? (D) In what 
way ? as follows : 

Pronominal Adverbs. 
Pronoun 
quis {who?) what? 
qui (who), which 
is [he), that 
idem the same 
hie this 
illg that, yon 
ist£ that, that of yours 
uterquS each of two 
aiiquis some 
qui vis any you please 
quicumque whatever 



A 


B 


C 


D 


quo ? 


ub!? 


und«? 


lit? 


quo 


lib! 


undg 


fit 


eo 


ibi 


indS 


its 


eodem 


ibidem 


indidem 


Itidem 


hue 


hie 


hinc 


(sic) 1 


illuc 


illic 


illinc 




istuc 


istic 


isiinc 




iitroque 


litrobique 


utrimque 




aiiqu5 


aiiciibi 


alicunde 




quovis 


iibivis 


— 





quocumque ubicumque undScumque 



PRINCIPAL PARTS OF VERBS. 

§ 287. The following list includes : 

(i) All Verbs of the First Conj. forming Perf. and 
Supine otherwise than in -dvi, -dtum. 

(2) All Verbs of the Second Conj. forming Perf and 
Supine otherwise than in -iu, -itum. 

(3) All Verbs of the Third Conj., except a few In- 
ceptives in -sco, -scere. 

(4) All Verbs of the Fourth Conj. forming Perf. and 
Supine otherwise than in -ivi, -Hum. 

The Verbs are classified according to the Five For- 
mations of the Perfect. (§ 78.) 

1 With these the Manner is expressed by using modo in the Abl, as 
hoc niodo in this way. 
J 2 
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The Supine in -um is given when either it or the Perf. 
Pass. Participle is used by a writer of the Classical period. 
Failing both, the Fut. Participle, if it exists, is given. 

It will assist the student in remembering the Supine if he takes 
notice that English words derived from Latin verbs are mostly to be 
referred to this part. 

When the Verb is subject to any change in composition, 
one example at least of a compound is given. 
Forms printed in italics are very rare. 



288. 



First Conjugation. 



crepo 


crepui 


crepitum 


crepare 


rattle 


ciibo 


cubui or 
cubdvl 


cubitum 


cubare 


lie down 


domo 


domui 


domitum 


domare 


tame 


frico 


fricui 


frictum 


fricare 


rub 


mico 


micui 




micare 


quiver.flash 


ex-plic6' 


ex-plicavi 
(ex-plicui) 


ex-plicatum or 
1 ex-plicitum 


■ ex-plicare 


un-fold 


poto 


potavi 


potatum or 
p5tum 


potare 


drink 


seco 


secui 


sectum 


secare 


cut 


sono 


sonui 


sonitum 


sonare 


sound 


resono 


resonavi 




resonare 


resound 


tonat 


tonuit 


3- 

statum 


tonare 


thunder 


st5 


steti 


stare 


stand 






but staturus' 






consto 


constiti- 


"constaturusj 


constare 


stand firm 


/uvo 


mvi 


4- 
zutum 


iuvaxe 


help 


lavo 


lavi 


Idvdtum " 


livare 


wash 



' So other compounds, the a forms being more frequent, plico, 
the simple Verb, is rare. 

^ But compounds with dissyllabic Prepositions, thus : 
circurasto circumstetl circumstare stand round 

' Fut. Part. Idvaturus ; P. Part, lautus or lotus. The Pres. Ind. 
and Inf. sometimes follow the Third Conj. 
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Second Conjug'ation. 



censeo 


censui 


censum 


censere 


assess 


cieo^ 


civl 


citum 


ciere 


set in motion 


excio 


excivi 


excitum or excire 


arouse 






excitum 






deleo 


delevi 


deletum 


delere 


blot out 


doceo 


docui 


doctum 


docere ■ 


teach 


ferveo 


ferbui or 
fervi 




fervere '' 


boil (intr.) 


fleo 


flevi 


fletum 


flere 


weep 


misceo 


miscui 


mixtum or 
mistum 


miscere 


mix (tr.) 


neo 


nevi 


netum 


nere 


spin 


ab-oleo ^ 


abolevi 


abolitum 


abolere 


destroy 


com-pleo 


complevi 


completum 


complere 


fill 


teneo 


tenui 


ientum 


ten ere 


hold 


obtineo ■ 


obtinui 


obtentum 


obtinere 


retain 


torreo 


torrui 


tostum 


torrere 


roast 


alge5 


alsi 


2. 


algere 


be cold 


ardeo 


arsi 




ardere 


be on fire 


augeo 


auxi 


auctum 


augere 


increase (tr.) 


fulge5 


fiilsi 




fulgere * 


shine 


haereo 


haesi 


[haesiirus] 


haerere 


stick (intr.) 


indulges 


indulsi 




indulgere 


give way 


iubeo 


zussi 


mssum 


/libere 


command 


luceo 


luxi 




lucere 


shine 


lugeo 


liixi 




liigere 


mourn 


maneo 


mansi 


mansum 


manere 


remain 


mulceo 


mulsi 


mulsum 


mulcere 


stroke 


mulgeo 


mulsi 




mulgere 


milk 



1 Most compounds, and sometimes the simple Verb, are of the 
Fourth Conj. 

2 Fervo, fervere, also occurs. 

' Simple Verb not used. So in other cases when only compounds 
are given. 

* Fulgo, fulgere, also occurs. 
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rideo 


risi 


risum 


ridere 


laugh 


suadeo 


suasi 


suasum 


suadere 


advise 


tergeo 


tersi 


tersum 


tergere 


wip: 


torqueo 


torsi 


tortum 


torquere 


twist 


urgeo 


ursi 




-urgere 


■bress 


mordeo 


momordi 


3- 
morsum 


mordere 


bite 


pendeo 


pependi 


pensum 


pendere 


hang (intr.) 


spondeS 


spopondi 


sponsum 


spondere 


promise 


tondeo 


totondi 


tonsum 


tondere 


shear 


caveo 


cavi 


4- 
cautum 


cavere 


beware 


faveo 


favi 


fautufti 


favere 


■support 


foveo 


fovi 


fotum 


fovere 


foster 


moveo 


movi 


motum 


move re 


move (tr.) 


sedeo 


sedi 


sessum 


sedere 


sit 


ob-sideo ' 


obsedi 


obsessum 


obsidere 


beset 


video 


vidi 


visum 


videre 


see 


voveo 


vovi 


votum 


vovere 


vow 



langueo langiii 
prandeo prandi 
strides ' stridi 



languere be faint 
pransum ^ prandere lufich 
stridere screech 



The following have a Deponent Perfect: 



audeo 


ausus sum 


audere 


dare 


gaudeo 
pudet 

soleo 


gavisus sum 
pudiiit or 

puditum est 
solitus sum 


gaudere 
pudere 

solere 


rejoice 

make ashamed 

(impers.) 
be accustomed 


taedet 


[per-taesum est] 


taedere 


weary (tr.) 



' But circum-sMeo. 

^ The Part, pransus is used in the Active sense, having lunched, 

' Stride, stridfire, also occurs. 
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Third Conjiig-ation. 



co-alesc5 


coalui 




coalescere 


grow to- 
gether 


aio 


alui 


altum or 
dlUum 


alere 


nourish 


capesso 


capessivi 


\capesslturus\ 


capessere 


undertake 


cerno 


\crevi\ 




cernere 


sift, descry 


de-cerno 


decrevi 


decretum 


decern ere 


decide 


ar-cess6 ^ 


arcessivi 


arcessitum 


arcessere 


send for 


in-cesso 


incessivi 


incessitum 


incessere 


attack 


colo 


colui 


cultum 


col ere 


look after 


constilo 


consului 


consultum 


consulere 


consult 


cresco 


crevi 


cretum ^ ^ 


crescere 


growl^rAx}) 


oc-ciilo 


occiilui 


occultum 


occulere 


conceal 


ac-ciimbo 


accubui 


accubitum 


accumbere 


recline (at 
table)' 


depso 


depsui 




depsere 


knead 


facesso 


facessivi 


facessitum 


facessere 


cause, go off 


fremo 


fremui 




fremere 


roar 


gemo 


gemui 




gem ere 


groan 


gigno 


ggnui 


genitum 


gignere 


produce 


lacesso 


lacessivi 


lacessitum 


lacessere 


provoke 


lino 


levi 


litum 


linere 


smear 


meto 


\nies5ul '] 


messum 


metere 


mow 


molo 


molui 


molitum 


molere 


grind 


nosco 


novi 




noscere ' 


get to know 


a-gnosco 


agnovi 


agnitum 


agnoscere 


recognise 


co-gnoscc 


i cognovi 


cognitum 


cognoscere know 


i-gnosco 


ignovi 


IgnStum 


ignoscere 


pardon 


n6tesc5 


notni 




notescere 


become 
known 


pasco 


pavi 


pastum 


pascere 


pasture 


com-pesco 


com-pesciii 


com-pescere confine 


peto 


petivi 


petitum 


petere 


seek 


pinso 


pinsui or 


pinsitum, 


pinsere 


pound 



r pinsum 

' A form accerso is also found with the same meaning. 
^ Past Part, cretus in Deponent sense. 
' Obsolete ; messem feci is used instead. 

* Pres. Part, notus used only as Adj. zvell-known. No Ger. 
Fut. Part, novi I have got to know, I know. 
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pluit 



pluit or 
pluvit 



pluere 



quaero ' 


quaesivi 


quaesitum 


quaerere 


enquire 


con-quiro conquisivi conquisitum conquirere search for 


rapif5 


rapui 


raptum 


rapere 


snatch 


cor-ripio 


corripui 


correptum 


corripere 


seise 


sapio 


sap'ivl 




sapere 


taste of 


de-sipio 






desipere 


be foolish 


resipio 


resipivi 




resipiscere recover 










sense 


scisc5 


scivi 


scitum 


sciscere 


enact 


sero 


sevi 


satum 


serere 


sow 


in-sero 


insevi 


insitum 


inserere 


graft 


sero 




sertum 


serere 


bind 


con-sero 


conserui 


consertum 


conserere 


join 


sino 


sivi- 


situm 


sinere 


allow 


de-sino 


desiP 


desitum 


desinere 


leave off 


pono 


posui 


positum * 


ponere 


place 


sperno 


sprevi 


spretum 


spernere 


despise 


stemo 


stravi 


stratum 


sternere 


throw 
down 


stert5 


stertui 




stertere 


snore 


strepo 


strepui 




strepere 


rattle 


suesco or 


suevi or 


suetum 


suescere or 


• become 


siiesco 


suevi 




suescere 


accustomed 


tero 


trivi 


tritum 


terere 


rub 


tremo 


tremui 




tremere 


tremble 


vomo 


vomui 


vomitum 


vomere 


vomit 


com-buro 


combussi 


2. 
combustum 


comburere 


burn up 


carpo 


carpsi 


carptum 


carpere 


pluck 


de-cerpo 


decerpsi 


decerptum 


decerpere 


cull 


cedo 


cessi 


cessum 


cedere 


give way 


cingo 


cinxi 


cinctum 


cingere 


gird 


claudo 


clausi 


clausum 


claudere 


shut 


con-cludo 


conclusi 


concliisum 


concliidere 


: shut Up 


com 6 


compsi 


comptum 


comere 


arrange 


coquo 


coxi 


coctum 


coquere 


cook 



^ Of an older quaesere 
^ Perf. subj. sirim. 
^ Past Part, sometimes 



only quaeso, quaesumus are used. 

^ Destiti is generally used instead, 
-postus in compounds. 
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demo 


dempsi 


demptum 


demere 


take away 


dico 


dixi 


dictum 


dicere 


say 


divido 


divisi 


divisum 


dividere 


divide 


duco 


duxi 


ductum 


ducere 


lead 


figo 


fixi 


fixum 


figere 


fix 


fingo 


finxi 


fictum 


fingere 


mould 


fleets 


flexi 


flexum 


flectere 


bend 


af-fligo 


afflixi 


affectum 


affligere 


knock down 


fltto 


fluxi 


\_fluxurus'\ 


fluere 


flow 


gero 


gessi 


gestum 


gerere 


cai-ry, do 


zungo 


zunxi 


zunctum 


mngere 


join 


laedo 


laesi 


laesurri 


laedere 


hurt 


col-lldo 


coUisi 


coUisum 


coUidere 


dash to- 
gether 


al-licio'^ 


allexi 


allectum 


allicere 


entice 


e-licio 


elicui 


elmium 


elicere 


entice out 


ludo 


lusi 


lusum 


ludere 


play 


mergo 


mersi 


mersum 


mergere 


sink (tr.) 


mitto 


misi 


missum 


mittere 


send 


necto 


next or 
nexui 


nexum 


nectere 


bind 


ning(u)it 


ninxit 




ning(u)ere 


snow 


nubo 


ntipsi 


nuptum 


nubere 


marry (pi & 
woman) 


pecto 


pexi 


pexum 


pectere 


comb 


pingo 


pinxi 


pictum 


pingere 


paint 


plango 


planxi 


.planctum 


plangere 


beat the 
breast 


plaudo 


plausi 


plausum 


plaudere 


clap 


ex-plodo - 


' exp]osi 


explosum 


explodere 


hiss off 
(the stage) 


premo 


press! 


pressum 


premere 


squeeze 


com-primo compress! compressum comprimere press to- 










gether 


promo 


prompsi 


promptum 


promere 


bring out 


quatio 




quassum 


quatere 


' shake 


con-ctitio 


concuss! 


concussum 


concutere 


shake vio- 
lently 


lado 


rasi 


rasum 


radere 


scrape 


rego 


rexi 


rectum 


regere 


rule 



^ So il-licio and pel-licio. 

^ So other compounds, except ap-plawdo. 
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dlrigo 


direxi 


directum 


dirigere 


direct 


pergo 


perrexi 


perrectum 


pergere 


proceed 


surgo 


surrexi 


surrectum 


siJrgere 


rise 


repo 


repsi 


reptum 


repere 


crawi 


rodo 


r5si 


rosum 


rodere 


gnaw 


scalpo 


scalpsi 


scalptum 


scalpere 


scrape 


scribo 


scrips! 


scriptum 


scribere 


write 


sculpo 


sculpsi 


sculptum 


sculpere 


carve 


serpd 


serpsi 


serptum 


serpere 


crawl 


spargo 


sparsi 


sparsum 


spargere 


scatter 


con-spergo conspen 


!i conspersum conspergere besprinkle 


a-spicio 


aspexi 


aspectum 


aspicere 


look at 


ex-stingiTo 


exstinxi 


exstinctum 


exstinguere 


extinguish 


strings 


strinxi 


strictum 


stringere 


draw tight 


struo 


struxi 


structum 


struere 


build 


sug5 


siixi 


siictum 


sugere 


suck 


sumo 


sumpsi 


sumptum 


siimere 


take 


tego 


texi 


tectum 


tegere 


cover 


temno 






temnere 


despise 


con-temno contempsi contemptum contemnere despise 


ting(u)6 


tinxi 


tinctum 


ting(u)ere 


dye 


traho 


traxi 


tractum 


trahere 


drag 


trudo 


trusi 


trusum 


triidere 


thrust 


vado 






vadere 


SO 


in-vado 


invasi 


invasum 


invadere 


attack 


vSho 


vexi 


vectum 


vehere 


draw 


vivo 


vixi 


victura 


vivere 


live 


ung(u)6 


unxi 


iinctum 


un'g(u)ere 


anoint 


uro 


iissi 


ustum 

1 


lirere 


burn (tr.) 


cado 


cecidi 


3- 
casum 


cadere 


fall 


occido 


occidi 


occasum 


occidere 


perish 


caedo 


cecidi 


caesum 


caedere 


cut 


occido 


occidi 


occisum 


occidere 


slay 


ca.n6^ 


cecini 




canere 


sing 


con-cino 


conciniii 




concinere 


sing in con- 
cert 


curro 


cucurri 


cursum 


currere 


run 



' The Reduplication is omitted in forming compounds, except those 
of disco, p5sco, sisto, and sometimes of curro. 

^ Cantatum (from cantare) is used as the Supine. 
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disco 


didici 




discere 


learn 


falls 


fefelli 


falsum 


fallere 


deceive 


parco 


peperci 


[parsurus] 


parcere 


spare (intr.) 


pario 


peperi 


partum 


parere 


produce 


com-perio cotnperi 


' compertum 


comperire 


'. ascertain 


pello 


pepuli^ 


pulsum 


pellere 


drive back 


pendo 


pependi 


pensum 


pendere 


weigh, pay 


posco 


popSscI 




pSscere 


demand 


sist5 


stitl^ 




sistere 


stay (tr.) 


desists 


destiti 




desistere 


leave off 


tango 


tetigi 


tactum 


tangere 


touch 


at-tingo 


attigi 


attactum 


attingeret 


touch, reach 


tends 


tetendi 


tentum * 


tendere 


stretch 


tundS 


tutudi 


tiinsum ^ 


tundere 


thump 



Compounds of do, dedi, datum, dare, give : 
ab-dS' abdidi abditum abdere put away 

credo credidi creditum credere believe 

vends' vendidi venditum vendere sell 
abs-con-dS abscond! absconditum abscondere conceal 



agS 

adigS ' 

cSgS 

peragS 
capiS 

concipiS 
edo(§8s) 
emo 

per-imS 
facio 

cSn-ficio 



egi 

adegi 

coegi 

peregi 
cepi 

concepi 
edi 
emi 

peremi 
feci 

cSnfeci 



actum 
adactum 
coactum 
peractum 

captum 
conceptum 

esum 

emptum 
peremptum 

factum 
cSnfectum 



agere 

adigere 

cSgere 

peragere 
capere 

concipere 
esse credere 
emere 

perimere 
facere 

cSnficere 



drive, do 

constrain 

compel 

accomplish 
take 

take up 
eat 
buy 

destroy 
make 

finish 



' But rSperio, Perf. repped. ^ repell5 makes Perf. reppuli. 

3 Statu! (from statuo) is generally used instead. 

^ Some compounds liave -tensum as well as -tentum. 

^ Compounds have generally -tusum. 

^ So other compounds with monosyllabic Prepositions. But circum- 
do, circumdedl, circumdatum, circumdare put round ; so also pessum- 
do destroy, venumdo sell. 

'' Ven-6o (a compound of ire) is used as passive of this Verb, except 
Past Part, -venditus. So per-eo of per-do destroy, except Past Part, 
perditus. ^ So other compounds, except cogo, perago. 
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fodio 


fodi 


fossum 


fodere 


dry 


frango 


fregi 


fractum 


frangere 


break 


in-fringo 


infregi 


infractum 


infringere 


break 


fugio 


fugi 


[fugiturus] 


fugere 


fly 


fundo 


fudi 


fusum 


fundere 


pour 


z'acio 


zeci 


actum 


/acere 


throw 


ab-icio' 


abz'eci 


abz'ectum 


abicere 


throw away 


16go 


legi 


lectum 


legere 


pick, read 


col-ligo^ 


coUegi 


collectum 


coUigere 


collect 


di-ligo 


dilexi' 


dilectum 


diligere 


esteem, love 


linquo 


liqul 




linquere 


leave 


re-linqu6 


reliqui 


relictum 


relinquere 


: leave 


pango 


peg! 


pactum 


pangere 


fasten 


com-pingo compegi 


compactun; 


I compingere compose 


rump5 


rupi 


ruptum 


rumpere 


break 


scabs 


\scdbi\ 




scabere 


scratch 


vinco 


vici 


victum 


vincere 


conquer 


Ilcu5 


acui* 


S- 


acuere 


sharpen 


argiio 


argui 


argutum 


arguere 


make clear 


bibo 


bibi 




bibere 


drink 


ciido 






cudere 


hammer 


ex-cud5 


excudi 


excusum 


excudere 


forge 


de-fendo 


defend! 


defensum 


defendere 


ward off 


findo 


fidt 


fissum 


findere 


cleave 


con-grtio 


congrtii 




congruere 


agree 




ici' 


ictum 




strike 


imbuo 


imbui 


imbutum 


imbuere 


steep 


lambo 


lainbi\ 




lambere 


lick 


lu5 


ui 




luere 


expiate 


diluo 


dilui 


dilutum 


diluere 


wash away 


mando 


\inandi\ 


mansum 


mandere 


chew 


metuo 


metiii 




metuere 


fear 


minuo 


mintii 


minutum 


minuere 


lessen 


ab-nuo 


abnui 




abnuere 


nod refusal 


pando 


pandi 


passum 


pandere 


spread 


ex-pando 


expand! 


expansum 


expandere 


spread out 



1 For ab-jicio. The i is dropped in writing, but not in pronunciation. 
^ But al-lego, iniel-Iego, neg-lfgS, per-lego, prae-lego, re-lego, sub- 
lego. ' Intel-lego and neg-leg5 also have Perf. in -xl. 
^ Pass. Part, acutus only as Adj. sharp. " Ferio is used as the Pres. 
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psallo psalli 




psallere 


play the 
harp 


riio riii 


[riiiturus] 


ruere 


fall 


di-ruo diriii 


diriitum 


diruere 


destroy 


scindo scidi 


scissum 


scindere 


tear 


sido sidl 




sidere 


settle (intr.) 


solvo solvi or 


solutum 


solvere 


loosen 


solui 








spiio spui 


sputum 


spuere 


spit 


statuo statu! 


statutum 


statuere 


set up 


con-stituo constitui constitutum constituere set up 


sternu5 sternui 




sternuere 


: sneeze 


su5 sui 


sutum 


suere 


sew 


tribuo tribui 


tribiitum 


tribuere 


assign 


ex-uo exui 


exutum 


exuere 


put off 
(clothes) 


ind-u6 indui 


indutum 


induere 


put on (do.) 


vello velli 


vulsum 


vellere 


pluck 


verro verr'i 


versum 


verrere 


sweep 


verto verti 


versum 


vertere 


turn (tr.) 


viso visi 




visere 


go to see 


volvo volvi 


volutum 


volver.e 


roll (tr.) 




Deponent in 


Perfect. 




fido fisus sum fisum 


fidere 


trust 


The following have no Perfect . 




frendo 


fresum 


frendere 


gnash 


" frigo 


frictum 


frigere 


roast 


lingo 


linctum 


lingere 


lick 


sallo or salio 


salsum 


sallere 


salt 


The following have neither Perfect nor 


Supine : 


angere chokt 


! (tr.) 


glubere 


peel 


furere rage 




plectere 


punish 


gliscere swell 


vergere 


incline (intr.) 


tollere lift borrows Ferf sustuli, Sup. i 


sublatum from 


sufferre. 








§ 291. Fourth Conjugation. 




a.peri6 aperiii 


1, 

apertum 


aperire 


open 


operio opertii 


opertum 


operire 


cover 
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salio 


salui 




salire 


. jump 


de-silio 


desilui 




desilire 


tump down 


sepelio 


sepellvi 


sepultum 


sepelire 


bury 


fulcio 


fulsi 


2. 
fultum 


fulcire 


prop 


haurio 


hausi 


haustum 


haurire 


draw, drink 


sancio 


sanxi 


sanctum 


sancire 


ordain 


sarcio 


sarsi 


sartum 


sarcire 


patch 


sentio 


sensi 


sensum 


sentire 


feel 


vincio 


vinxi 


vinctum 


vincire 


bind 


§ 202. 




Deponent 


Verbs. 





The following list includes all deponents of the Third 
Conjugation, and those of the Second and Third whose 
Past Participles are formed otherwise than with -itus, -ilus 
respectively. All deponents of the First Conjugation form 
the Part, regularly with dtus. 
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fateor 


fassus 


fateri 


confess 


cSnfiteor 


confessus 


confiteri 


confiss 




Third Conjugation. 




apiscor 

ad-ipiscor 
calvor 


aplus 
adeptus 


apisci 
adipisci 

calvi 


get 

obtain 
intrigue 


expergiscor 
fruor 
fungor 
gradior 
pro-gredior 


experrectus expergisci 
ixx^cXw&^fruitus) frui 
functus fungi 
gressus gradi 
progressus progredi 


awake 
use, enjoy 
perform(atask) 
walk 
go forward 


irascor 


iratus 


irasci 


be angry 


loquor 


locutus 


loqui 


talk _ 


com-miniscor 


commentus 


comminisci 


contrive 


re-miniscor 




reminisci 


recollect 


nanciscor 


nactus or 
nanctus 


nancisci 


get 


nascor 


natus 


nasci 


be born 


nitor 


nisus or nixus 


' niti 


n-st upon, strive 



Nixus resting on ; nisUs having striven. 
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obliviscor 


oblitus 


oblivisci 


forget 


paciscor 


pactus ^ 


pacisci 


make a compact 


patior 


passus 


pati 


' allow 


am-plector 


amplexus 


amplecti 


embrace 


proficiscor 


profectus 


proficisci 


start, set out 


sequor 


secutus 


sequi 


follow 


ulciscor 


ultus 


ulcisci 


revenge 


utor 


usus 


uti 


use 


vescor 




vesci 


feed oneself 




Fourth 


Conjugation. 




assentior 


assensus 


assentiri 


assent 


experior 


expertus 


experiri 


try 


metior 


mensus 


metiri 


measure 


ordior 


orsus 


ordiri 


begin 


orior 


ortus 


oriri 


rise 



Remarks on the Conjugations. 

§ 293. Omission of -V, -vi, -ve. — This omission, noted 
in the First and Fourth Conjugation, is sometimes found in 
the other Conjugations : e.g., deflesti fordeflevisti ; petii, etc., 
for petivi, etc., and often nosti, norim for novisti, noverim. 
In compounds of ire go, these forms are used almost ex- 
clusively. 

Omission of -is. — Where / comes between two j's, -is is 
(rarely) omitted in poetry, e.^., dixti for dixisti, extinxem for 
exstinxissera. 

Where the Interrogative Particle -ne is appended to the Second 
Sing. Pres. Ind., the combination is sometimes shortened, as vidSn? for 
videsne? So with satis (Adv.), pStin ? for sStisne? 

§ 294. Imperfect Indicative. — In the Fourth Conjugation 
a form in -ibam instead of lebam is found in poetry, as 
aud-ibam. 

Perfect Indicative. — The Third Pers. Plur. in -unt is 
often short in poetry, as steterunt. 

Imperative. — Facere makes fac in the 2nd Sing. Imper. 
(first form) ; dicere, ducere, ferre (and their compounds), 
make die, due, fer. Scire has scito only. 

Infinitive Present Passive. — Poets sometimes use -ier for 
'i : as farier for fari. 

^ Pepigi is commonly used as Perf, 
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Gerund and Gerundive. — In the Third and Fourth 
Conjugations these often end in -undum, -undus, instead 
of -endum, -endus, as faciund-um, faciund-us. 

Derivative Verbs. 

§ 295. Derivative Verbs are those formed from other 
Verbs, and from Nouns or Adjectives. The latter are 
sometimes called "Denominative" Verbs. The following 
are important classes of Derivative Verbs. 

Desiderative Verbs, expressing desire for an action. 
These are of the Fourth Conjugation, and are formed from 
the Supine base of the original Verb by the inflexion -iirid, 
-urire; e.g. (ed-ere, es-um eat), es-iirire be hungry. 

Intensive Verbs, expressing the same idea as the 
original Verb but intensified in some way. These are of 
the First Conjugation, and are formed directly from the 
base of the Supine ; e.g. (zac-ere, ?act-um throui), /act-are toss. 

Frequentative Verbs, expressing the frequent repetition 
of the action of the original Verb. These are of the First 
Conjugation, and are formed from the Present, or less 
often from the Supine, by the inflexion -ito, -itdre {-ttdre if 
the original Verb is of the Fourth Conjugation) ; e.g. (clam- 
are shout), clam-itare clamour ; (scrib-ere, script-um write), 
script-itare write often ; (dormi-re sleep), dormi-tare nod. 

But both Intensives and Frequentatives often came to be used in 
the mere sense of their original Verbs. 

Inceptive Verbs, expressing the beginning of an action. 
These are of the Third Conjugation, and are formed — 

{a) From the Present of Verbs, with the inflexion 
-dscere^ -escere, -iscere, -tscere, according as the 
original Verb is of the First, Second, Third, or 
Fourth Conjugation. 

(b) From Nouns or Adjectives (" Denominative" Verbs), 
with the inflexion -escere (or sometimes -dscere). 

These Verbs commonly have no Perfect or Supine, but 
some borrow these parts from their original Verbs ; e.g. 
(trem-ere tremble), trem-iscere begin to tremble; (ard-ere 
burn), ex-ard-escere, ex-arsi, ex-arsum burst into flame , 
(matur-us ripe), raatur-escere ripen. 
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§ 296. Prepositions. 

The following is a complete list of the Latin Prepositions, 
giving their general meaning, the cases they take (A., Abl., 
G.), and the forms which they assume in composition with 
Verbs and Adjectives. The most frequent change is the 
assimilation of their final consonant to the initial consonant 
of the Verb or Adjective. 

I. Prepositions found separately and in Composition. 

ab, a, abs from (Abl.), a- before m, v: a-movere. 
au- before /.• au-ferre. abs- before c, t : as abs-condere, 
as- before p ■• as as-portare. ab- elsewhere. 

ad to (A.). Assimilated before c, q : ac-cedere, ac- 
quirere ; and sometimes before other consonants, a- some- 
times before sc, sp, st : as a-spicio.^ 

ante before (A.), anti- in anti-stare. 

circum round (A.). Sometimes drops m as circu(m)-ire. 

CUmrOTM (Abl.). Generally con- in composition, com- 
before b, m, p : as com-burere. Assimilated before /, r : as 
col-ligere. c6- before n : as co-nectere. CO- before vowels 
and h : co-ire, c6-haerere. 

contra against (A.). A form contro- is also used in 
composition. 

de down from, from (Abl.). 

ex, e out of from (Abl.). ex- before vowels, k, c, p, s, t: 
as ex-ire, ex-cedere, ex-spectare.^ ef- regularly, ec sometimes 
before /.• ef-ferre or ec-ferre. e elsewhere. 

in into (A.), in (Abl.). im- before b, m, p : as im-bibere. 
Assimilated (sometimes) before /, r: as ir-rigare. 

inter between (A.). Assimilated only in intel-legere. 

[intra within (A.)], intro- is used in composition. 

6b in front of (A.). Assimilated before c, f p : as 
oc-cliidere. Before s, t, sometimes written (as pronounced) 
op-, as op-tendere.^ 

per through (A.). Assimilated only in pel-licere, pel- 
lucere. Compounded with Adjectives it often means very. 

post behind, after (A.). p6 in p6-merium. 

prae infrontof{Ab\.). Shortened before vowels as prae-ire. 

' A form ar- is found in ar-cess^re, ar-biter. 

^ s following X is sometimes dropped, as expectare, but it is better to 
retain it. 

■3 os-tendSre is compounded from a form obs-, compare abs. It is 
doubtful if o-mitt&e, 6-p6rire are compounds with 6b-. 

K 
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praeter/fl^A beyond {A..). 

pro before, forth ( Abl. ). prod- before vowels : prod-ire. 
A cognate Preposition pro- is used in many compounds. 

sub under (A. § 135, Abl. § 153). Usually assimilated 
before c, f g, m, f, r : as suc-cedere, sur-rogare {put sub- 
riiere). A form sus' before t, and sometimes before c, p : 
sus-tinere, sus-tuli, sus-cipere, sus-censere, sus-pendSre. In 
composition with Adjectives siib often means slightly. 

subter under (A., with Abl. only in poetry). 

super over (A. § 13s, Abl. § 153). 

trans across, tra often before d, i (consonant), n : 
tra-ducere, tra-icere {see page itSn.'), tra-nare {or trans- 
nare) ; sometimes before /, m : as tra-lucere. 

2. Prepositions not used in Composition : 
adversiis or adversum to^vards A. (so exadversus), 

apiid 6y, before A., circa about A., circiter about A., CIS 
this side of A., Cltra this side of A., clam unknoivn to A., 
coram in presence of Abl., erga towards (of relation), 
extra outside A., infra below A., intra (see above), intus 
within (rare) Abl., iuxta close to A., peneS in the power of 
A., p5ne behind A., procfil far from Abl., prope near A., 
propter near, because of A., secundum following on A., 
Simul together juith Abl., sine without Abl., supra above 
A., teniis as far as G., Abl. (always follows its case),^ 
versus towards A. (rare, usually follows its case), ultra 
beyond A., usque right up to A. 

3. Prepositions only used in Composition : 

Ambi- on both sides, amb- before vowels : am-bire. 
am- before consonants : am-piitare. an- before c, q: an-quirSre. 

Dis- asunder. Assimilated he.ior& f s : as dif-ferre. di- 
before d, g, I, m, v, and s with following consonant : as di- 
ducere, di-mittere, di-scindere. dir- before vowels : dir-imere. 

Vor- forth. Assimilated before /, s : pol-liceri, pos-sidere. 

Pro- forth. See above. 

Red-, re- again, back, re- before consonants, except red- 
dere ; red- before vowels. Note repperi, reppuli, rettuli. 

[Sed-] se- apart, se- before consonants ; sed- in sed-itio. 

' sus (for subs, compare abs) is found in the phrase susquS deque 
above and beloui, of no consequence. 

^ f in£ is used sometimes in the same sense, as fin£ gjnus as far as 
the knee. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SYNTAX. 

The following Sections to ^431 contain additions to and further 
illustrations of the rules in Part 1., and in general are arranged in the 
same order. 

§ 297. Subject, Predicate, and Connexion. 

(i) The mode of indicating Connexion between Subject 
and Predicate by simply placing them side by side [§ 1 1 1 (3)] 
is also found in Dependent Construction after an Active 
(or less often a Passive) Verb of saying or thinking. It is 
especially frequent with the Past Part. (§ 200*), the Fut. Part. 
(§ 201), and the Gerundive, as hoc agundum censet he thinks 
this should be done. 

Thefullerexpressionwithsum[§iii(4)]mustbeusedwhere 
the Verb, if inserted, would be other than est, sunt, or esse. 

Ellipse. — Exceptions are found in abbreviated expressions as bSnfi 
tibi {sc. sit) health to you! In such, other Verbs have often to be 
supplied, as mSnum de tabiila (sc. tollg) ! hands off the slate ! 

(2) Adverbs are sometimes used as Predicates with esse. 
They really qualify the Verb : haec male sunt this is 
wrong (lit. in a bad way). 

§ 298. Secondary Predicates. 

The Verbs which take a Secondary Predicate (Adjective 
or Noun) are those of naming, thinking, making, choosing, 
and showing. In the Active the Predicate agrees with the 
Direct Object, and in the Passive with the Subject, accord- 
ing to the rules of Concord. 

Ace, bonum te vocas? do you call yourself good? 
Caesar dictatorem se fecit Qesar made himself dictator ; 
praesta te virum show yourself a man. 

Nom., boniis existimaris you are thought good ; Caesar 
consul factiis est Ccesar was made dictator. 

A Secondary Predicate in the Nom. is also used with 
fio I become (used for Passive of 'facio), existo, evado I turn 
out, appareo I appear, videor I seem (lit. I am seen), maneo 
/ remain : boniis evadit he turns out good^ 

§ 299. Apposition to a Sentence. — A Noun or Neut. 
Adj. may be put in apposition to a Sentence, referring to its 

K 2 
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meaning as a whole. The Nom. is used if the verbal idea is 
Intransitive or Passive, the Ace. if it is Active. 

Examples : Nom., ma/estatis crimina subdebantur vin- 
clum et necessitas silendi charges of high-treason wei-e 
trumped up, to bind and force them to be silent (as a bond 
and necessity for silence). Ace, Eumenem prodidere pads 
mercedem they betrayed Eutnencs in payment for the peace. 

Peculiarities of Agreement. 

§ 300. Construction according to the Sense. — 
Sometimes a word agrees with the sense (instead of the 
form) of the word to which it is referred. 

Hence the Plur. is often used (i) with Singular Nouns of 
Multitude : magna pars militum vulnerati sunt a great part 
of the soldiers were wounded. (2) with words coupled by 
cum together with : Ilia cum Lauso de Niimitorg sS,ti Ilia 
and Lausus were sprung from Numitor. Other examples 
are : capita conmrationis caesi sunt the heads (i.e. leaders) 
of the conspiracy were put to death, ap6rite aliquis ostium 
open the door, one of you ! Centaur5 invehitur magna he 
sails in the great Centaur (ship, hence fem.). 

§ 301. Attraction. — (i) Where the Predicate is a Noun 
of different Gender or Number from the Subject, the Verb 
(and Participle) sometimes agree with the Predicate : gens 
iiniversa Veneti appellati sunt the tribe as-a-whole were 
called the Veneti. In such cases the Predicate is always 
put before the Verb. 

(2) The Relative is generally attracted to agree with the 
Predicate of its own sentence if a Noun, instead of with its 
Antecedent : Thebae quod (rather than quae) est Boeotiae 
caput Thebes which is the capital of Boeotia. 

(3) The Relative is occasionally attracted into the Case 
of its Antecedent : raptim quibus (for quae Ace.) quisqug 
poterat (sc. efferre) elatis each having taken out hui-riedly the 
things which he could {take out). 

The Antecedent is rarely made to agree in Case with the 
Relative : urbem-quam-stattio vestra est the city I found is 
yours. 

(4) In phrases like nomen est mihi my name is, the 
name is generally put in the same case as the person : 
mihi Mgnaechmo nomen est my name is Menaechmus. 
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Accusative. 

§. 302. Ace. of Direct Object — A number of Intransitive 
Verbs by a change of meaning take an Ace. of the Direct 
Object. 

Expugnavit urbem He captured {^fought out) the city. 

Rem doles, hominem rideol ^Sfevejat) the thing, I laugh 

y (at) the man. 

§ 303. Accusative of Extent of Space and Time. 

Fossa tres pedes lata A ditch three feet wide. 

Sex inde passus constitit He stopped six paces from there. 

Triginta annos natiis Thirty years old. 

Periit abhinc annos decern He died ten years ago. 

Sometimes p6r is used of the time throughout which: \vA\ pfr 
decern dies fact! sunt games were celebrated for ten days. 

§ 304. " Cognate " Accusative. — This can only be used 
without an Adj. if the Noun has a force of its own : servit 
servitutem he slaves as a slave. 

In place of the Adj. and Cognate Noun, another Noun 
may be used to define the action : vincere causam to win 
a case {to gain a victory in a case) ; Glaucum saltare (poet.) 
to dance the " Glaucus " (dance). 

§ 305. Accusative with Verbs compounded with Prepo- 
sitions. — Verbs may take the Ace. because they are com- 
pounded with Prepositions which take the Ace. 

So (a) Intransitive Verbs : adoriri hostes to rise against 
{to attack) the enemy ; so, increpare cry out against, siibire 
go under or undergo^ etc. 

{b) Transitive Verbs (with Ace. of Direct Object also) ; 
so especially compounds of trans : Caesar milites amnem 
transportat Ccesar carries his troops across the river. So 
animum advertere (also animadvertere) : animum adverti 
hominem T turned my mind to the man {I observed the man). 

S 306. Double Accusative. 

Two Accusatives may go 
After celo, doceo,^ 
oro, posco, flagito,^ 
rogo and interrogo.^ 

1 Conceal, teach. ^ Entreat, request, request urgently. Ask, question. 
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The Ace. of the thing is kept in the Passive. 

Rem me celavit He hid the matter from me. 

Posce de5s veniam Ask pardon of the gods. 
Poscimur veniam We are asked for pardon. 

§ 307. Rare or Poetical Usages. — (l) The Ace. of Neuter Adjectives 
(both Sing, and Plur.) is used freely by the poets in place of an 
Adverb: perfidum ridens smiling- treacherously, Msx&XXvoiiTis swelling 
idly. This is an Ace. of Extent, \ 132. 

(2) The Ace. of Extent is also used of the Part Concerned, when 
Prose uses the Abl. : trSmit artus he trembles in-his-joints, Cressi 
gSnus Cretan as to her race (of Cretan race). [In prose, partem with 
an Adj. : maximam partem lactS vivunt for the chief part they live 
on milk.'] Poets use this Ace. very frequently with the Passive, e.g. : 
mentem formidine pressus with his mind crushed by fear. 

1^^ This Ace. is to be distinguished from another one whicli is 
found with Passive Verbs, used in a Reflexive sense, e.g. inutile fer- 
rum cinguiir he girds on his useless sword, where cingitur is ^virtually 
equal to sibi cingit ; iniplexae crinibtis angues having snakes twined 
in their hair. 

Dative. 

§ 308. Dative of Indirect Object. — (i) This Dat. is to be 
used wherever to can be inserted with a Noun in English 
without altering the sense, as I give you this (or to you) hoc 
tibi do. (2) The chief Verbs which take it are given in the 
following lines : 

Command, obey, oppose, or aid. 
Spare, threaten, pardon, and persuade. 
Take Datives. Add give, tell and shoiv, 
Please, envy, harm, displease, and owe, 
Heal, counsel, niibo, stUdeo, 
Yield, trust, permit, indulged^ 
For a fuller list see § 453. 

^g° But mark, Accusatives must go 
With laedo, sdno, uibeo,^ 
Delecto, stno, and liivo.^ 

(3) Many Verbs take a Dative when compounded with 

ad, ante, con, in, inter, de, 

sttb, super, 6b, prae, post, and re. 

Mortem mihi minatur He threatens me with death. 

Hoc ei persuasi I persuaded him of this. 

^ nubo mairy (of the woman), stiideo devote oneself to, indulged ^zw 
way to. ^ Hurt, heal, order. '* Delight, allow, assist. 
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Collegae tuo gratiam refer Thank your colleague. 
Eripe me turbae Rescue me from tfie crowd. 

§ 309. Dative with Adjectives and Adverbs. 

I. With friendly, useful, like and near. 
Needful, suitable, and dear, 
(And their contraries, 'tis clear) 
Datives generally appear. 

2. Adverbs of several of these Adjectives also take the 
Dat. 

Iniraicus est sibi He is his own enemy. 

Noxiae poena par esto [ ^'^ t^^P^»^l^y be equal to the 

'^ ^ \^ offence. 

Finitimus est oratori poeta I ^''^f ''-^ ^^^' ^''^^^'') '' "''"' *" 
^ I, poetry. 

Congrttenter naturae vivere To live according to nature. 

Par, dispar, simiflis, dissimilis, contrariiis, sScSr sacred to, siiperstfis 
surviving, are found both with the Dat. and Gen. 

§ 310. Dative of the Person Judging. — The person 
judging or taken as a standard is often put in the Dative : 
formosa est multis she is beautiful to (in the judgment of) 
many. So especially in the Present Participle : turres prociil 
intiientibus pai-es towers of equal size when viewed from-a- 
distance {to those who viewed- them from-a-distance). 

§ 311. The Predicative Dative. — Besides sum, this is 
found with habeo, duco consider, do assign as, and some 
other Verbs. 

The Datives auxilio, subsidio, etc., to the help of, are 
used with Verbs of going and sending. 

Quaero cui bono id'fiierit I ask whom it did good to. 

Habere quaestui rem publicam To regard the state as gain. 

Auxilio Caesari mittitur He is sent to Cxsar^s aid. 

Hoc magnae laudi tibi est ^ This is greatly to your credit. 

§ 312. Poetical Usages. — (i) Poets sometimes use the Dat. for a 
or Sb with the Abl. of the Agent : carmina quae scribuntur aquae 
potoribiis poems which are written by water drinkers. 

(2) Poets use the Dal. of the Indirect Object with several Verbs, 
etc., with which it is not allowed in prose ; solus tibi cert^t Amyntas 
Atnyntas only would contend with you ; vir tiius est Spulas nobis 

^ Only Adjectives of Quantity can be used with the Predicative Dat. 
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Sdituriis Sasdem your husband is going to the same banquet as I (for 
Sasdem ^pulas atqu^ nos). 

Also after Verbs of Motion for ad with the Ace. . it caelo clamor 
a shout goes to heaven. 

Genitive. 
§ 313. Genitive with Nouns. 
Contentio honoruin * A struggle about offices. 

Hectoris Andromache ^ Hector's (wife) Andromache. 
Pugnatur ad Vestae ^ They fight by Vesta s (temple), 

■c. . V V „^„ ( It is worth while (lit. the price of 

Estoperaepretmm | the work). 

Haec vox voluptatis ' This word "■pleasure." 

Homo infimi generis ' A man of the lowest rank. 

(i) The Gen. of Description cannot be used without an 
epithet. A man of eloquence is not vir eloquentiae but vir 
eloquens, or, if more emphasis is desired, vir multae 
eloquentiae. 
For the difference between it and the Abl. of Description, see § 322*. 

(2) The Gen. of Possession is used with esse as a Predi- 
cate to the Inf : pauperis est niimerare peciis it is the work 
of a poor man to count his flock. 

§ 314. Genitive with Verbs. 
Capitis damnatur " He is condemned on a capital charge. 

Obliviscitur Epicuri ' He forgets Epicurus. 

RScordor always and mSminl, reminiscor, obliviscor often take an Ace. 

§ 315. The Gen. of Possession is found with refert it con- 
cerns, interest it makes a difference. In place of the Gen. of 
the Personal Pronouns, the Possessives are used (§ 161). 
They are put into the AbL Fem. ; mea, tiia, sua, etc. 

TVT-11-" „""•!" 1. — {To no one does it make more 
Nullms magis interest quam j.rr .1 . .1 . 

. - „ ? , i { difference than to you that 

tua me salvum esse | t i u i r 

\ I should be safe. 

Multum hoc nostra refert This concerns us much. 

Mfia refert, etc., are probably from mga re fert it bears in the 
direction of my concern (Abl. of Route), and mfa. interest probably 
means there is a difference (lit. there is something between) in my 
direction or in the direction of my coiuern. 

^ Gen. of Connexion. ^ Possession. ' Definition. * Description. 
' Matter charged. ' Mental object (here person forgotten). 
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§ 316. Genitive with Adjectives. — The Genitive is found 
with many Adjectives, especially (a) Active Participles used 
adjectivally, and other adjectives containing a Verbal Notion. 

Appetentissimus honestatis Most eager for virtue. 
Cupidtis contentionis Longing for contention. 

Mens conscia recti A mind conscious of right. 

(b) Adjectives oi fulness, want, participation, or ownership. 

Plenissimus piscium Very full offish. 
Ratioms expers Destitute of reason. 

Virorum proprium Belonging (peculiar) to men. 

§ 317. Poetical uses. — In poetical writing the Gen. of Connexion is 
used after many Adjectives which do not admit it in prose : aevi matflrus 
ripe in respect of age, spernendvis morum despicable in character.^ 

Also after Verbs : nistitiaenfi prius mirer belllne ISborum ? am I to 
wonder at you first for your justice or your toils in war? dulci ISborum 
decipitiir sono he is beguiled from his toils by the sweet sound.^ 

Ablative. 
§ 318. Ablative Proper. 
R6m« scripsit Balbus '' Balbus wrote from Rome. 

T TA" "."" T-"!,"-'! { L. Domitius from the Fabian 

L. Domitms Fabia'' | ^^.j^^ ^^^ 

Ab iratis interilt* He was killed by angry men. 

Ostreis me abstiniii^ I refrained from oysters. 

Spe seriiis venit ' He came later than was hoped. 

§319. Instrumental Ablative. 

T, , V 1^ "ju • ^ r ^v. ^f (Fyrrhus was killed by a 
Pyrrhus lapide mterfectus est' < stone 

„ ^ . ,_, -i-j ^, iThey live on (by) meat, they 
Carnevivunt,alealudunt' | play at {^\t\,) dice. 

Lapidibus pliiit' // rains stones (with stones). 

Gilbernatoris ars utilitate (The pilof s art is praised for 

laudatur' \ its usefulness. 

A Preposition is often used, as ob or propter iitilitatem on account 
of its usefulness. 

\ 320. Agent and Instrument. 

I . The poets sometimes put in ab when speaking of things : factus ab 
arte decor beauty made by art. Sometimes they omit it in speaking of 

1 These constructions are probably imitations of the Greek. 

'•' Ablative of Motion from. ' Origin. * Agent. ^ Separation. 

" Comparison. ' Instrument. ' Cause. 
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persons (regarded as instruments) : curatus inaequali tonsorfi cSpillos 

with his hair dressed by an uneven hairdresser (i.e. cut unevenly), 

2. Per with the Ace. is used for the means by which anything is done': 

p6r dolum by craft, pgr nimtium certior factus informed by means of a 

messenger. 

r, TV,- - -J •„- ^v^u^i {That cost him dear (lit. a 

S 321. Magno id illi stetitM . \ '^ 

"> -^ ° (_ great sum). 

Quod non opus est, asse carum \ What is not wanted, is dear 
est \ at a penny. 

Quo plures hosies, eo ma/or / The more the enemy, the greater 
caedes^ \ the slaughter. 

Quinque milibus passuum ilt. is distant (by) Jive miles 
ab urbS distat ^ \ from the city. 

Biduo post moritur "• Two days after he dies. 

SummavipugnarS' [To fight with the greatest 

'^ ° y violence. 

Either cum or an epithet must be used with this Abl. : cum ciira 
scribSrS to write with care {not cvira), summa cura or summa cum cura 
with the greatest care. 

The simple Ablative is sometimes used adverbially : ritionfi fecisti 
you have acted reasonably, frauds by fraud, casu by chance, etc. But 
no Noun must be so used without direct authority. 

§ 322. Statura f iiit hiimili '' He was of low stature. 
Clavi ferrei pollicis crassitu- ifron nails of the thickness of 
dine * \ your thumb. 

The Gen. of Description [§ 313(1)] is used in giving the class of any- 
thing, and in expressions of number and quantity. The Abl. is used when 
the parts of anything are spoken of ; also to express a temporary state. 
Both the Gen. and Abl. are used of mental qualities. 

§ 323. The Ablative of Attendant Circumstances {Ablative 
Absolute) may be rendered into English in many ways : — 

' The city being taken 
After the city was taken 
Saving taken the city 
When he had taken the city 
After taking the city 
After the taking of the city. , 
Caninio consiile fn the consulship of Caninius. 

Me mdice falsiis es (^'^,7 "f'''''''' ^^ '"'' """- 

y taken. 

' Cost. 2 Amount of Difference. ' Manner. * Description. 



Urbe capta rgdiit - 



he returned. 
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/ Without choosing a place fat 
the camp, or taking-the-aus- 
pices, or offering-a-favour- 
able-sacrifice, they drew up 
, their army. 
Virtu tes /acent voluptate do- ^The virtues lie prostrate if 



Non loco castris capto nee 
auspicato nee litato, in- 
striiunt aciem 



minante 
Patre vivo 



(_ pleasure is mistress. 
While my father lived. 



Locative Ablative. 



8 324- 
Carthagine Nova^ 
Dextro comu pugnabat^ 

/udicum numero habentur^ 

Tiberi frumentum vemt' 
Eadem {sc. via) reverti^ 
Grandis verbis est' 

Temporibus errasti' 

Prima liiee veni^ 
Horae moment5 cita mors 
venif' 



At New Carthage. 

He fought on the right wing. 
/ They are reckoned among {in 
\ the number of) judges. 

Corn came by the Tiber. 

To return the same way. 

He has a noble style, 
f You have gone wrong in the 
\ dates. 

Come at the dawn of day. 
f Quick death comes in the short 
\ space of an hour. 



325. Ablative with Verbs and Adjectives. 

The advantages which we 
make use of, the light which 
we enjoy. 
I He possesses himself of the 
\ kingdom by force. 



Commoda quibiis utimur, 
liix qua friiimur 

Regno vi potitur 



The six Deponent Verbs (§ 152) which take the Abl. were origin- 
ally Reflexive : utor / employ myself with, veScor I feed myself, nitor 
I support myself with. 



A city without a garrison. 
T neither lack nor want this. 



Urbs nuda praesidio 
Hoc neque careo nee egeo 

egfio, indjg^o, impleo (rarely other Verbs) sometimes take a Gen. 

T,- - ^,^- „ J- {Matters worthy of being 

Res cogmtione dignae | known{Sxi. worth knowing). 

Parvo contentus Content with a little. 

Dignus and indigniis sometimes take the Gen. 



' Abl. of Place. ^ Route. ^ Thing concerned. 



Time. 
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§ 326. Locative. 

The Locatives denoting value are : tanti so much, quanti 
how much, inagni, permagni, maximi, plurimi a great deal, 
parvi, minimi a little, nihili nought ; and with Negatives, 
flocci, nauci a trifle, pili a hair, etc. 

Aequi boni facere, boni consulere to take in good part, 
are also Locatives. So probably cordi in hoc mihi cordi 
est / have this at heart. 

§ 327. Examples of the Construction of Price. 

Quanti^ emptum est? {How much did it cost? A 

parvo ^ i little. 

Dimidio" minoris'' constat It costs less than half. 

Translation of English Prepositions. 

§ 328. The English Prepositions are sometimes repre- 
sented in Latin by Prepositions and sometimes simply by 
the Case endings. 

§ 329. To and from and the Dative. — In English to or 
frotH must often be used to translate the Dative (see § 140). 
But, as the Dative only indicates Relation, Prepositions must 
be used if actual movement to or from is meant. Thus 
mitto tibi auxilium / send help to you, but mitto nuntium 
ad te / send a messenger to you ; vestem homini detraxit 
he pulled the man's clothes off, but detraxit anulum de 
digito he 'pulled the ring off his finger , turbae me eripiait 
he rescued me from the crowd, but ex turba me eripiiit he 
rescued me out of the crowd. 

§ 33°- To,- from, at, in,, of Place — With names of 
Towns and Islands small enough to be considered one place, 

To "j fAcc. 

From \ are expressed by the -! Abl. simply. 

At, in J \ Loc. {or Abl.) 

See§ § 133, 149, 155, 151. 

But Prepositions must be inserted with — 

(i) All other Proper names ; ire ad Asiam to go to 

' Locative. - Abl. of Cost (the amount paid being the means). 
Parvl might also have been used. ' Abl. of Comparison. 

* Genitive of Price (by confusion with the Locative), 
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Asia ; discedere a Rhodano to depart from the 
Rhone ; in Niimidia esse to be in Numidia. 

(2) All Common names': a {mo from the Forum; 
in foro in the Forum. 

So with urbs, oppidum, when in Apposition to 
Proper names : in oppidum Cirtam to the town 
Cirta ; ex urbe Roma fro7>t the city of Rome ; 
Nea])61i in celeberrimo oppid5 at Naples, a most 
populous town. 

(3) A Preposition must be used if the neighbourhood 
of a town is meant : ad Brundisium flexit iter 
he bent his way towards Brundisium ; CaesS,r a 
Gergovia discessisse dicebatiir Ccesar was said to 
have gone away from (the walls of) Gergovia. 

§ 331 With AND THE Ablative. — (i) With denoting 
the Instrument, is expressed by the simple Ablative, Poenos 
equitatu dissipat he scatters the Carthaginians with his 
cavalry: 

(2) With meaning together with, and denoting the 
Accompaniment, is expressed by cum (with the Abl.), cum 
equitatu venit he comes with his cavalry, cum febre rediit he 
returned with a fever. 

(3) With denoting the manner, is expressed by the Abl. 
if an epithet is added, otherwise by cum with Abl., see § 3 2 1*. 
But it must be often translated by an Adverb, as caute 
agere to act with caution. 

§ 332. Construction of opiis est, usus est. — 
opus est there is need, lit. there is work, takes a Dat. of 
the Person needing. The construction of the thing needed is 
as follows : 

Either (A) opus is the Predicate, and what is needed 
the Subject : nobis dux optis est a leader is what we want 
(lit. the work for us). Hence with an Infin. of actions: 
gloriari non opiis est there is no need to boast {boasting is not 
the work). Or (B) opiis is the Subject, and what is needed 
is put in the Abl. of the Instrument : gladio opiis est there 
is need of the sword (lit. work to be done by the sword). So 
of Actions with the Perf. Part., especially the Neut. Part, 
used Impersonally, properato opiis est there is need to haste 
(lit. work to be done by hurrying). See § 368. 

1 Except those mentioned in J § 133, 149, 155. 
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quid? in what respect 1 (Ace. of Extent) is often added, 
quid opiis est glMio ? in what is there need of a sioordi quid 
opus est facto ? in what respect is there need of doing ? i.e., 
what ought to be done ? 

USUS est has the same sense and generally the same 
construction as opus est, but is rare in Classical Prose. 

§ 333- Construction of Interjections. 
(i) In addressing persons, 6 ! pro ! are found with the 
Voc. (§ 130) as pro sanctg /uppiter ! O divine Jupiter ! 

(2) In exclamations the Nom. is used : 6 magnS, vis 
veritatis ! O the great power of truth ! pro pudor ! shame I 

(3) But the Object of a Strong Feeling is put in the 
Ace. : pro deum fidem ! out on the honour of the gods ! 
Comp. § 131* 

(4) vae ! takes a Dat. of Person affected : vae victis ! 
woe to the conquered 1 So ei ! in ei mihi ah ?ne ! 

Adjectives, etc., as Nouns. 

§ 334. Masculine Adjectives, Participles, and Pronouns 
denote Persons in general. 

Omnia tfmidum terrent Everything frightens a cotvard. 

Audentes fortuna ?uvat Fortune aids the bold. 

Docti S.lia (§ 335) censent The learned think otherwise. 

The Nom. Sing, of Adjectives is rarely so used. 

§ 335- Neuter Adjectives and Pronouns can be used of 
everything that may be regarded as a thing. Thus the 
Singular may express a quantity, an abstract quality, etc., 
the Plural, parts, circumstances, etc. 

Multum frUraenti, plus vini Much corn, more wine. 

-^v,, 1,- !!.""■> f What is more beautiful than 
Quid pulchro pulchnus? 1 / / ? 

Adversa omnes m^nent Adversities ivait for all. 

~.ir ^1 ,^>. ^^ ^ - f The heights of the mountains, 
Montium alta, vasta terrarum i ^i. ^ /? j-^z. ^z. 

(. the ivaste places of the earth. 

The Neut. Adj. cannot be used if it would be ambiguous. Thus 
we cannot say laetus in tristibus frit he was joyful in mournful cir- 
cumstances; for in tristiljus might mean among sorrauful men. We 
must say in tristibus rebiis. 
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The Ace. of Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives can be 
used when Nouns are not admissible (see §§ 132, 453, 454). 

§ 336. Many English Nouns, however, denoting /(?«Vw» 
or quantity, are rendered by an Adjective in Latin. 

Summus mons The top of the mountain. 

In campo medio In the middle of the plain. 

Reliquiis exercitiis The rest of the army. 

Aversa charta The back of the paper. 

§ 337- Comparison. — (i) Where two qualities in the 
same person or thing are compared the Adjectives (or 
Adverbs) which express them are often both put in the 
Comparative : contio gratior quam verier a speech more true 
than pleasant ; but also (as Eng.) magis grata quam vera. 

(2) plus, amplius more, minus less, are often used with- 
out quam : plus decem pedes more than ten feet. 



PRONOUNS. 

§ 338. se himself herself or itself; themselves ; oneself 
and SUUS his, her, or its own ; their own ; one's own, are 
Reflexive Pronouns, and always refer to a Subject. 

This Subject (which is always of the Third Person) is — 

{a) Usually the Subject of the Sentence {or Clause) : de 
turri slia se' ■prbi&cit he threw himself from his 07vn tower ; 
scelus est mortem sibi conscire it is a crime to compass one's 
own death. 

{b) Sometimes, if there is no ambiguity, an important 
word in the sentence : Jlannibalem sui cives e civitate 
ezecerunt his own fellow-citizens expelled Hannibal from the 
state ; siium cuique reddamus let us give each man his own. 

(c) In Dependent sentences se and siiiis may refer to 
the subject of the Principal sentence, especially in Final 
sentences and in Indirect Narrative. They are then trans- 
lated in English by him, her, etc. orant Caesarem ut sibi 
subveniant they implore CcFsar to help them. 

In other cases he, him, his, etc., are to be rendered by is orWM {\ 340). 

§ 339- ipse self, is used of all persons. It generally 
agrees with the word it emphasises : non ego ei sed sibi 
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ipse nociiit / did not injure him but he himself ; misfiret me 
non vestri sed mei ipsius / do not pity you but myself ; ipsS 
venit he comes of himself ; homo ipse est it is the very man. 

§ 340. Demonstrative Pronouns. — The following 
point out with emphasis : 

Mc this {near me) corresponding to the First Person, 
iste that {near you) „ „ Second Person, 

ille that {yonder) „ „ Third Person. 

hie is often used of what is mentioned last ; ille of what 
has been mentioned before it, and sometimes of what is 
going to be mentioned. 

ille often expresses approval or surprise ; iste dislike or 
contempt. 

is, he, that, is quite unemphatic, and is used to avoid 
repeating a Noun. 

w nothing of that 

matter ; ask him. 
That is the book I want. 
The one {this one) a rider, the 

other {that one) a boxer. 
The well-known Sophocles. 
Your fine son. 
Restore the book you took 

away. 
A great city and a famous one. 
A small city certainly, but 

very populous. 

§ 341. Indefinite Pronouns. — The Latin Indefinite 
Pronouns do not correspond to the English, and their usages 
can only be fully learned frorn reading. 

aliquiS refers to a quite indefinite person or thing : 
someone, some ; dixerit aliquis so??ieone may say. 

It is only to be used in Positive expressions, and some- 
times expresses considerable emphasis : sese aliquem credens 
thinking himself somebody. 

quis is also quite indefinite, but entirely without 
emphasis : someone, anyone, sojne, any. It is frequent after 
si, ne, num ? etc., and can never stand first in a sentence. 

quispiam does not differ essentially from aliquis, but it never 
indicates importance. 



Nihil scio de ista re ; hunc / 

roga 
Ilium librum volo 

Hie eques, ille pijgil 

Sophocles ille 

Iste tiius natus 

Redde Sum librum quem 

abstiilisti 
Magna urbs eaque clara 
Urbs parva ilia quidem sed 

celeberrima 
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quidam, certain, a certain one, of definite persons or 
things that we do not mention more particularly : quidam 
rhetor a certain rhetorician. 

quidam is often used with Nouns for a kind of: timiditas quaedam 
ingSniia a kind of generous timidity. 

nescio quis expresses indifference. It is someone, T 
don't know who. 

Si quis haec dicit, mentitiir If this is said, it is a lie. 

Si aliquis haec dicitj mentitiir If anyone says this, he lies. 

Rogatfls haec a quodam When asked this by some- 

nihil respondit body, he made no answer. 

In turba ab aliquo inter- He was killed in the crowd 

fecttis est by somebody or other. 

Quidam e servis tuis me Otie of your slaves has 

vulneravit wounded me. 

Clodiiis quidam A certain Clodius. 

Clodius nescio quis j ^ '"'^^^ ^^"'^'''' (contempt- 

^ ( uous). 

§ 342. The following refer to Number only : 
aliquot several 

n5ll nemo (as Noun), not no-one, i.e. one or two. 
non nllllus (Adj.), not none, some at least. 
non nihil something, somewhat (generally as Adv.). 

Aliquot servi Several slaves. 

Non niilla pars militum A certain part of the troop. 

Non nihil timeo T am somewhat afraid. 

§ 343. The following are only used in sentences which 
contain a Negative, or imply one (quasi-Negative sentences') : 

quisquam (Noun) anyone (at all). 

lillus (Adj.) any (at all). 

Nihil quemquam laedo I do no harm to anyone. 

■KT -11" - ..^ - vv rv"^ :, f Has there been anything 
Numullaresatrociorfiiit? | more dreadfuH 

§ 344. If anyone means anyone ivhatever, quivis or 
qullibet is used : elige quemvis choose anyone you please. 

^ Such as sentences with vix scarcely and the like ; Questions im- 
plying the answer No, etc. 

L 
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§ 345. Latin uses different Pronouns to express one of two 
and one of several. 

Referring to tivo. Referring to several. 

liter ? which ? quis ? 7vAieA ? wAo ? 

uterquS eacA, both. quisque each of several. 

titercumque whichever. quicumque whoever. 
utervls whichever you please, quivis which you please. 

alter the other. alms another. 

neuter neither. nemo none, no one. 

alteruter one or the other. 

Horum hominum utrum lau- Which of these men do you 

das ? iitrumque praise ? Both. 

Utrum vis elige; alteram mihi Choose which you please. I 

habebo will have the other myself. 

Alter alter! invident They envy one another. 

Centum milites alius siiper A hundred soldiers fell, one 

alium corriierunt upon another. 

§ 346. One ANOTHER. " Om another" " each other," axe. A^Q tx- 
pressed by intfir with se, nos, v5s, as, inter se diligunt they love one 
another, or sometimes by repeating the noun, as nemo hominem homo 
agnovit no man recognised another. 

§ 347. quisque is each one, each. Following Superlatives 
and Ordinal Adjectives it makes the expression general. 

Optimus quisque civis The best citizens. 

Tertio quoque verbo At every third word. 

Primo quoque die On the first day possible. 

If each means each one taken singly, singfili must be used : singull 
singulorum deorum sScerdStes sunt there is 6ne priest to each god ; 
crescit in dies singulos hostium numfiriis the number of the enemy grows 
each (or euery) day. 

Co-ordinate Conjunctions and Adverbs. 

§ 348. Co-ordinate Conjunctions are used to join 
similar (Co-ordinate) words and sentences. 

But very often no conjunction is^ used, and the con- 
nexion is only shown by the sense : ibo redibo / shall go 
(and) return; Achilles impiger iracundiis inexorabilis ac6r 
Achilles restless, passionate, implacable (and) fierce ; viviis 
culp6r,mortuus laudabor I-am-blamed-while-alive,(\i\i.t)I-shall- 
be-praised when-dead. 

§ 349. Copulative Conjunctions introduce words or 
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sentences which are to be added to what precedes, and cor- 
respond to the EngHsh and. They are : ■ 

et (the usual word) vir et muliSr a man and a ivoman. 

-que, always appended to a word. It couples more 
closely than St : vir mulierque a man and a woman too. 

atq,ue (ac only before consonants) emphasise the second 
member : vir atque miilier a man and a woman besides. 

§ 350. Both . . and is expressed by et . . et. Some- 
times que . . . et (or -que . . . -que) are used to couple 
words, and et . . . -que to couple sentences. 

In coupling several words, it is usual to omit the con- 
junction with all or to insert it with all. But -que is some- 
times used with the last word like and in EngHsh. 

Clariis fortuna opibiis fide \ m ^ ■ x i ■ r ^ 
,,,-" r .- -ilu-.u u^ \ Illustrious for hts fortune. 
Clarus fortuna et opibus et f , . ,,1 j i.- ^ 1 

~j- ' ) ms wealth, and his trust- 

fide \ .,■ ' 

^,- V r ..- - " "1 " fj- "1 worthiness. 
Clarus fortuna opibus iideque / 

Homo improbus et audax A bold, bad man. 

Multi et potentes viri Many poiverful men. 

§351. Disjunctive Conjunctions introduce some word 
or sentence which is to be distinguished from what precedes. 
They correspond to the English or. aut is used where 
it is important to insist on the difference ; vel and -ve 
(always appended to a word) are used where it is not 
important to insist on the difference ; sive (or seu, only used 
before consonants) is used chiefly to correct what has 
preceded, and is generally followed by potius. 

Either ... or \s expressed by doubling the conjunc- 
tions : aut . . . aut, vel . . . vel, (in poetry -ve . . -ve), 
sIve (seu) . . . sive (seu). 

In poetry aut, vel, -vfi, are used with little difference. 

§ 352. Adversative Conjunctions introduce something 
opposed to what precedes : 

{a) Opposition is ordinarily marked by sed (set) : non 
homo sed fera not a man but a beast. 

ceterum is similar, and verum (lit. in point of fact), 
which is somewhat stronger. 

(b) Emphatic opposition is marked by at : multum 
L 2 
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orator prodest, it plus iniperator an orator is of 
great service, but a general of more, 
{c) Weak opposition or simple difference is marked by 
*ailtem^: magnes ferrum ad se trahit, rationem 
auteni adferre non possumiis the magnet draws 
iron to itself but we cannot assign a reason. 

*vero^ (lit. in trutK) is similar to autem, but emphasises 
the previous word. 

atqui but still, is chiefly used in argument, 
ast but is poetical. 

Other Adversative Conjunctions are tamen yet, with 
at tamen, sed tamen, verum tamen but yet. 

Note that some Conjunctions, which are generally Sub- 
ordinate, are sometimes used like the above. So quam- 
qiiam, etsi, like Eng. though in the sense of and yet. 
quamquam, etsi, and quamvis are also used with single 
words : perfida, sed quamvis perfida, cara tamen untrue, 
but though untrue, beloved still. 

§ 353- Negative Conjunctions. — These are ngque 
or nee, and neve or neu. For their use see § 209. 

Sometimes a Positive expression is joined to a Negative 
one. In this case English generally uses an Adversative 
Conjunction, but Latin a Copulative one : nee criminS, 
pr6ba.t et radices insectatiir he does not establish the charges, 
but attacks the judges. 

§ 354. The Adverb quin. — The quin in Principal 
sentences properly means how not 1 and is used in 

(1) Urgent Commands or Exhortations with the Indica- 
tive '' : quin is ? why don't you go ? quin equos conscendimus 
come, let us mount our horses. 

(2) Startling or Emphatic Statements, Eng. why, nay: 
non /am hortor te ut domum redeas ; quin hinc ipse evolare 
cupio / no longer urge you to return home , why, I am eager 
to fly hence myself I 

This quin is compounded of qui how ? (as in qui fit how does it 
happen?) and nfi not (as in nf -qu£), and is different from the quin used 
in Dependent Sentences. 

1 Words marked thus (*) usually stand second in a sentence. 
^ Sometimes the Imper. 
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THE VERB. 

§ 355. Indefinite Second Person. — This is used : 
(i) In Statements : putes one would think, § 165 (aT). 
(2) In Exhortations : fortuna si adsit ne abQtarg 

if fortune be present, we should not misuse it. 
(3} In Dependent Sentences : non tQtum est quod ames 

laudare it is not safe to praise what one loves. 

§ 356. The Passive Voice. 

Ultimus rogor sententiam T am asked my opinion last. 

T--i ™ J- - -u- {I o-w annoyed by you fieofile 

Totum diem a vobis vexor \ ., , , j -^ -^ -^ -^ 

(. the whole day. 

Vult sibi quisque credi Each wishes to be believed. 

Sometimes, especially in poets, the Ace. of Extent (Space, Time, 
Sphere, \ 132) is made the Subject of the Passive Verb. : t5t5 mihi 
dormltur hiemps { = totam higmem dormio) I sleep all the winter. 

§ 357. Verbs without Passive. — These are chiefly 
Deponent. The Passive is supplied either («) by phrases 
with Verbal Nouns, as admirari admire, admirationi (Fred. 
Dat.) esse be admired, sus-picaxi suspect, in suspicionem venire 
(come to) be suspected ; or. (S) by other Verbs of allied mean- 
ing, as friii use, enjoy. Pass, percipi. For the Passive of 
perdere, vendere, see page 139, n.' facere has Pass, fieri, 
except in compounds as efifici. 

The Gerund and Gerundive. 

§ 358. The Gerund is a Verbal Noun governing the 
same case as the Verb from which it comes. 

Except in the meaning of obligation (§ 360) it has no 
Nominative, the Infinitive being used instead. Thus : 
currere running, G. currendi of running. [Compare § 203 (A)]. 

Triste est nomen ipsum The mere name of wanting 

carendi is odious. 

Audendo atque agendo res The fortunes of Rome grew 

Romana crevit by doing and daring. 

Ad indulgendum irae pro- ) ^ j.t j ■ j 1 

,. „„ ° ^5- loo apt to indulge in anger. 

§ 359. In place of the Gerund with a Direct Ac- 
cusative, the Gerundive is generally used ; but a Gen. 
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(sometimes an Abl.^ of the Gerund is retained if the con- 
struction is made clearer thereby. 

Consul placandis dis dat The consul turns his attention 

operam (=placand5 deos) to appeasing the gods. 

Profectus ad sepeliendos eos Having set out to bury the 

qui ceciderant fallen. 

A suum cuique tribuendo Law is so called in Greek from 

lex Graece dicta est assigning eachman his own. 

The Gerund, if in the Genitive itself, has, veiy rarely, its object 
in the Genitive. In CTc. Phil. V. 3, all the possible constructions 
are found : agitur vitrum M. Antonio fScultas detur caedzV i&aendae 
bonorum, igrorum sfils IStronibus condonandi, populum R5man»;« 
servitut^ opprim^WJ, etc. tAe qtiestion is whether Marcus Antonius 
should be given the opportunity of making a massacre of the respectable 
classes, of presenting lands to his brigands, of crushing the Roman 
people into slavery, etc. 

§ 360. The Gerund of Intransitive Verbs and the 
Gerundive of Transitive Verbs are used in the Nominative 
to express Obligation. In indirect construction the Nom. 
becomes Ace. 

Audendum atque agendum We must do and dare. 
Praeponendaest divitiis gloria Glory must be putbeforeriches. 
Video praeponendam esse I see that glory must be put 

divitiis glSriani before riches. 

In old Latin the Gerund of Transitive Verbs is sometimes used with 
the Ace. : poenas in mortfi timendum est ive must fear punishment in 
(after) death. This is not to be imitated. 

§ 361. The Subject of the Action of the Gerund or 
Gerundive is sometimes put in the Abl with ab instead of 
the Dat. 
Civibiis a vobis consiilendum You must consult the interests 

est of the citizens. 

If vobis had been used, it might also have meant the citizens must 
consult your interests. 

§ 362. The Gerundive is often used as an attribute of 
what must be done or (in Negative and Quasi-Negative 
expressions) of what may be done. 

Sacra Bonae maribus non The rites of Bona Dea not 
adeunda Deae to be approached by males. 

Vix tolerandum frigiis Cold hardly to be endured. 

§ 363. Only Transitive Verbs which take a Direct Ace. 
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have a Gerundive, utendus is found because utor once 
took an Ace. ; so frflendtts, potiundtis, etc. paenitendus 
to be regretted, piidendus to be ashamed of, are irregularities. 

Participles. 

§ 364. As already said, the Participles express time 
relative to that of the leading Verb. 

The Present Participle expresses an action still going on. 
The Perfect expresses an action that is finished ; but it is often 
to be translated by an English Present Participle, the 
English idiom being less exact than the Latin. 

n^ou. ..„ .„i,^ [ He lies dying within; when he 

Monens intus zacet ; mor- , ,• ,*, ■„ ', • , 

^uv rr^ -^^ ' A has died, he wtll be carried 

tuus eiieretur , ' 

[ out. 

Tutum rdttis reversiis sum Thinking // safe, I returned. 

RogatHs quis esset nescire Being asked who he was, he 
se dixit said " I don't know." 

§ 365. There being no Present Participle Passive, its 

place is supplied by using a Dependent Sentence. 

Cum a Catone laudabar, When praised by Cato, I 
reprehend! me a ceteris readily submitted to being 

facile patiebar censured by the rest. 

§ 366. There being no Perfect Participle Active except 
in Deponent Verbs, either 

(a) A Dependent sentence, or 

\b) The Perfect Participle Passive is used instead. 

(fi) Caesar, postquam venit, Ccesar, having arrived, de- 

Rhenumtransire const! tuit cided to cross the Rhine. 

,r\T.»-iuu^ii r Having killed the Gaul, 

(b) Manhus Galium caesum ^J^^.^^ ^^^. ^^ ^.^ 

torque spohavit | his chain. 

§ 367. The Participle and its Noun often go so closely 

together as to form one idea, which is expressed in English 

by means of a Verbal Noun. 

_ „ _ „ ,^. u r The killing of Ccesar (lit. 

Occisus Caesar multis pessi- I ^^^^^ %.^f^j^ ^^^^^J ^^ 

mum facinus videbatur "j ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^, ^^.^^^^ ^^^^ 

^ . u>.„ . uu-.v^r The fault of imposing an ex- 
Innisti oneris impositi tua ^/^^^.^^ /^^^^^ ./ 

culpa est, mea recepti | ^^^^ of taking it up is mine. 
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. -„,„,-- ,,-- _ ( Fangs from the outraging of 
Amore dolores poUuto no-^ itve and the knowledge of 

P°^^'' i can do. 

§ 368. The Neuter Participle of the Impersonal Passive [§ 1^66 (c)'] is 
similarly used : propgratur haste is made, or people hasten ; propgratum 
the fact that haste is made, or people's having hastened. 

( Thefact-that no favourahle-sacri- 
Non perlitalum tfnu&at consules \ fice-had-been-offered had de- 

(. tained the consuls. 

The consuls advanced when-a 



Summoto c5nsules incesserunt , road-had-bcen-cleared. 

§ 369. Some Adjectives and Nouns are used in the same way. 
_ ^ _ .-^ \ After NumcCs accession [after 

Post regem Numam j ' Muma {as) king.) 

Miniiit furorem vix unS sospSs The saving of hardly 07ie ship from 

navis ab Ignibus (poet.) the flames abated her madness. 

§ 370. Participles may be used in place of Dependent 
sentences, and then require to be translated by such in 
English. 

Ahala Maelium regnum ap- AhalakilledMaelius, because 

petentem interemit hewas aiming at atyranny. 

Mendaci homini ne verum We do not believe a liar, even 

quidem dicenti credimiis if he speaks the truth. 

Perditis omnibus rebiistamen Although everything is lost, 

ipsa virtus se sustentare still virtue can support 

potest itself. 

\ 371. Future Participle. — The Future Participle is used in 
some authors lo denote purpose, especially after Verbs of motion. 
Non hoc prohlbituriis veni / did not come to prevent this. 

It also, sometimes, represents the Subjunctive of Imagination in 
the Apodosis (rarely the Protasis) of Conditional Statements, § 239. 

,.....,,., ,^, . - „ . . f / have sent you the book, and I 

Misi tibi librum, missurus etsi I u 1. ^ -^ -s 

- - ■ - ' < wotud have sent it, even if you 

° I had not demanded it. 



INFINITIVE. 

§ 372. Infinitive as Subject. — In prose only with 
Intransitive Verbs and Neuter Adjectives : 

' Here the Subject of the Participle is a Sentence, and notum is 
therefore Neut. 
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Quid est S,liud quam rSlega- f What else is it but suffering 

tionem p^ti ? 1 banishment 2 

Aliis displicet totum hoc {All this philosophising dis- 

phiflosophari 1 pleases others. 

Inusitatum est regem reum \A king's being tried on a 

capitis esse 1, capital charge is unusual. 

The Infinitive with Quasi-impersonal Verbs like licSt, was origin- 
ally a Complement : licfit mihi irfi was it is permitted to me to go, rather 
than going is permitted to me. Hence, Adjectives, etc., which refer 
to the subject of the Infinitive are usually in the Dat. [according to 
§ 205 (2)], though the Ace. is found by \ 205 (l) : bSatotibi ess^ licSt zV is 
permitted to you to be happy ; te bgatiim ess£ licSt yotir being happy 
is permitted. 

§ 373. If the Subject of the Infinitive is Indefinite, it 
is generally omitted. An Adjective, etc., referring to it is 
put in the Ace. Singular. 

Faciniis est mortem sibi 1 ,■, ■ - ^ z.v/ jj: 

_ . u -\ It IS a crime to kill oneself. 

conscire ) •' 

Incolumem redire licet One may return unhurt. 

§ 374. Infinitive as Complement. — Several Verbs 
whose sense is incomplete have a Complement in the 
Infinitive referring to the action of the subject. 

To Verbs of habit,, inclination, 

Intention, power, and obligation. 

Beginning, end, and so forth, give 

Construction with Infinitive. 

Cupio loqui sed non audeo / wish to speak, but dare not. 
Et potSs loqui et debes You can and ought to speak. 

Vincere scit ■ He knows how to conquer. 

So Quasi-Impersonal Verbs and phrases, § 167. 

Flet quod ire necesse est She weeps because she must go. 

Licet antestari ? May I call (you) to witness ? 

,,>, _UTT-- -,uw-rvv^ ( Religious scruples were felt 
Migrare Vems religio f uit | J^^^ ^^^^J^^ ^^ ^^ .. 

§ 375. Certain Transitive Verbs, chiefly of instructing 
and compelling, take an Infinitive of the action prescribed. 

This Infinitive is retained in the Passive. 
Ltipos uliilare doceto Teach wolves to howl. 

„,„„„. ^ f They were forbidden to ap- 

Portas adire vetiti sunt | p^^^.f, f^, ^^tes. 
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§ 376. Nominative with Infinitive in Dependent 
Statement. — When a Quasi-Impersonal Verb such as it is 
said, it is thought, would have an Inf. with Ace. after it, the 
construction is generally made personal, the Accusative and 
everything agreeing with it being put in the Nominative. 
So also with ziibetiir it is ordered, vetatiir it is forbidden. 

Dicor esse felix / am said to he fortunate. 

Doliis afuisse demonstra- {It will be shown that trickery 
bitur I was absent. 

/ussus es refluntiari consiil [Orders are given for you to be 

( proclaimed consul. 

But Participles and Gerunds are rarely made personal. 

Nggandum est esse deos { ^^^_"^' '^^'^ ^^"^ *^"'' '''' 

Theopotnpum vicisse mdi- /// was decided that Theo- 
catum est ( pompus had won. 

\ 377' -A'ar^ or Poetical Uses of the Infinitive. 

(1) As a Complement taAdjectives,\m\.esA of other Verbal Nouns : 
cupTdus mori eager to die (for morientli) ; dignum 16gi 
worthy to be read (for lectu). 

(2) As a Complement to Verbs <A Movement, instead of the Supine 
in -um : pScus egit altos vIsfirS montes he drove his herd to 
visit the high mountaitis. 

(3) After Verbs of Saying, etc., tuith no subject expressed : MSgo id 
nescir^ dixit JWago said " (I) don't know that." (So espe- 
cially the Future Infinitive.) In poetry, even with Adjectives, 
etc. , in the Nominative : rettulit Aj'ax essf /ovis pronSpos 
Ajax stated that he tvas great-grandson of Jupiter. 

§ 378. Tenses of the Infinitive. 

The Present Infinitive corresponds to the Present In- 
dicative. 

The Future Infinitive corresponds to the Future In- 
dicative. 

The Perfect Infinitive corresponds to the Imperfect, 
Perfect, or Aorist, and Pluperfect Indicative. 

Present. 

T-v- "^ 1." " »" - "1 - i He says " The man is afraid 

Dicit hominem timere' ne J iJ ^^-^ , .,, , 

'■ \ tured by brigands. 

^ After a Secondary tense, e.g., dixit he said, no change in the 
Infinitive. '•' c&p6rentur, after a Secondary tense. 
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Perfect. 

T\- -^ /-.-„• ".-•",(' He says " Cyrus used to 
Dicit Cyrum ineemuisse^ J ■ u/- " • -u i\ 1 

quotiens filium aspexerir I & v f> / 

^ (. ever he saw his son. 

T-,v -, - ^u J - ■ "1 r Ife says " The messengerhas 

Dicit nuntium advenisse^ i „ / j - "..\ 

L come (advenit). 

r\- "i /-■ 11- ^- ■ "1 t r -^« ■f3J''f " ^'^^ Gauls fled 

Dicit Gallos fueisse^ ut ,r- - ^\ 

^ ° - , (fugerunt) as soon as 

primum Caesar signum i V, ° ' ,, . , 



proelii dederit' 



Ccesar gave the signal 
for battle:' 



T^- ".„,,_ ,_ .. u, „ ,( He says "The Gauls had 

Uicit Gallos fueisse prms- (1 „ j ic- ^ i\ 1 ^ 

^ °„ .^ > fled (fufirerant) before 

quam Caesar signum -^ ^ j? ■ 7 

1"- j"j" -'-.^ Ccesar gave the signal 

proeiu dederit'' j: 1 nf '■> 

' l^ for battle. 

Future. 

T~v- u^ I u V. ^ «,_ , f He says "The man will die 

Dicit hominem moriturum ^ I 7 jz. j ^ i 

uju ., „ u^j ( unless the doctor makes 

msi medicus properet* i If" 

After mSminl, mfimoria tSnSo, etc., / remember, the Present In- 
finitive is used to represent the Imperfect and sometimes the Perfect 
Indicative if the event has happened within the actual knowledge of 
the person referred to ; mSministis turn, zudices, corporibtis civium 
TibSritn compleri you remember^ judges^ that then the Tiber was filled 
with the corpses of citizens. 

§ 379. Verbs of Hoping and Promising. — These take 
a Future Infinitive in Latin. 

Sperat se cito venturam She hopes to come soon. 

/uravi me haec facturum / swore to do this. 

§ 380. Might, ought, could, etc., with Infinitive. 
— IsFotice the difference between the English and Latin 
idioms with these Verbs. 

Parerg debiiisti You ought to have obeyed. 

Poteramiis cogi We could have been forced. 

Hoc dixisse potest He may have said this. 

In order to see what is the proper tense to use in Latin, the 
English Defective Verbs may, might, etc., should be replaced by other 
Verbs which have all their tenses : parere debiiisti you were bound to 
obey ; hoc dixisse potest it is possible that he said this. 

• After a Secondary tense, e.g., dixit he said, no change in the 
Infinitive. ^ aspexisset, after a Secondary tense. ^ dedisset, after a 
Secondary tense. ■• propfirarSt, after a Secondary tense. 
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§ 381. The Perfect Infinitive is sometimes used where Eng. 
has a Pres., especially after Verbs of wishing with a Negative, and in 
the Pass., often without essfi. The action is usually regarded as com- 
plete, quis te nolit pSrisse ? who would not wish you to die ? {to he dead), 
monitos eos volo / wish to want them. 

Subjunctive in Principal Sentences. 

§ 382. The Subjunctive of Desire (Negative ne) is 
used of events which it is desired should happen. It is 
used — 

(i^ In Wishes and Hopes (§ 189), 

(2) In Request zxvA Command (§ 189). Also — 

(3) In requesting a Supposition to be made ; in English 
grant that, allow that : ne sit sane summum ma- 
lum dolor, malum certe est allow that pain is not 
the greatest evil, an evil it certainly is. 

§ 383. The Subjunctive of Imagination (Negative non) 
is used of events which it is thought might happen or might 
have happened} 

The Primary Tenses refer to the Future, and are to be 
translated by can, might, should, or would. 

The Secondary Tenses generally refer to the Past, and 
are to be translated by should have or would have. Some- 
times they refer to the Present, and are to be translated by 
should or would : 

1. Quis te dubitet sequi ? who can hesitate to follow you ? 
quis diibitassSt Caesarem sSqui ? who could have hesitated 
to follow Casar 2 

Vglim hoc mihi igndscas / could wish you would forgive 
me this; mallem Romae essS I should prefer to be in Rome. 
So in Questions and Exclamations : quidni meminerim? why 
should I not reme7nber'i (meaning, of course, I can), egone 
ut te interpellem ? / interrupt you 1 (lit. how should I inter- 
rupt you T). 

2. Suaserim tibi tit taceas I should advise you to be silent; 
facile persuasissem tibi lit taceres / could easily have per- 
suaded you to be silent. 

Ita pulchra est, deara piites so beautiful is she, you would 
think her a goddess ; itS, pulchra erat Helena, deam putares 

' The Subjunctives under this head are hence sometimes called 
Potential. 
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so beautiful was Helen, you would have thought her a 
goddess. (For the Indefinite Second Person, see § 355.) 

3. The Subjunctive in the Apodosis of Conditional State- 
ments belongs here. It denotes what it is thought would 
happen, or would have happened, subject to certain circum- 
stances : pulchram earn putes you would think her beautiful, 
si videas if you were to see her. See § 239. 

The Subjunctives in this Section are sometimes supposed to be 
incomplete Conditional statements : suasSrim I would advise you (if you 
were to ask my advice), v6Um / should wish (if it were any use doing 
so), and so forth. The Subjunctives of the next section have been 
explained similarly : hoc facias j/oj^ would do this (if you were asked). 

§ 384. By a slight change of meaning the Subjunctive 
is used of events which it is thought should happen or should 
have happened} It is thus found : 

(i) In Recommendations or mild commands : hoc facias 

you should do this ; hoc non fecisses you ought- 

not to have done this.^ 
(2) In Questions:, quid enumerem artium multitu- 

dinem ? ivhy should I enumerate the multitude of 

the arts ? cum haec viderem, quid facerem ? what 

was I to do when I saw this 1 
Ques. non argentum redderem ? ought I not to have 

returned the money (silver) ? Ans. non redderes 

you ought not. 

§ 385. Commands AND Requests.— In Positive Requests besides(i) 
the Imperative § i86and(2) the Subjunctive of Desire § 189, Latin writers 
also use forms which are properly Statements, viz. (3) the Fut. Ind., 
which puts the Request as something which will happen, and is thus 
a strong Command, as hoc f acies you will do this ; and (4) the Sub- 
junctive of Imagination which puts it as a Recommendation only (see 
above). Sometimes also (S) the Request is put as a Question : quin is 
why don't you go ? (§ 3S4). Lastly (5) certain periphrases are used, as 
fac vSnias be sure and come. 

In Negative Requests (Prohibitions) (l) the Imper. is not used in 
Prose, nor (2) the ink Person Pres. Suhj. with ne except as in § 208. But 
(3) the Fut. Ind. with non is used in all persons, as h5c non fades _j'oa 
shall {ot will) not do this. So also (4) the Subj. of Imagination in 
Recommendations (see above). Lastly, periphrases are found, as noli 
irfi do not go, cSve Sas beware of going, and (in the poets) desinS cease, 
parcfi spare, etc., with Infinitives. 

^ The Subjunctive in this use is often called "Jussive." In Ques- 
tions it is also called " Deliberative " or " Dubitative," 
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DEPENDENT SENTENCES. 
The Sequence of Tenses. 
§ 386. Primary Sequence. — 

Or&t me tit sibi parcam He entreats me to spare him. 

( I fear you have done wrong 
Timeo ne peccaveris < (also / fear you did 



wrong). 

Video quid facturus sis(§ 232) I see what you ivill do. 

Non efficiet ut veniam He will not induce me to come. 

Edamus ut vivamiis Let us eat to live. 

T-v v;,.^ J- uj u,v^ f / could easily say what he 

i'acile dicam quid velit \ , -^ -^ 

^ ( wants. 

Roga quid vere sentiat Ask what he really thinks. 
§ 38;. Secondary Sequence. — 

Oravit me ut sibi parcerem He entreated me to spare him. 

T^. -, - - f L was afraid you had done 

limebam ne peccasses ■ -^ -^ 

'^ ( 2vrong. 

Vidiquid facturus esses (§232) / saw what you would do. 

Non effecerJit ut vSnirem He had not induced me to come. 

Facile dixissem quid vellet j ^ ^^f '^ ^''^^ easily said what 



he wanted. 

Dicis te rogasse quid vere You say that you asked what 
sentiret he really thought. 

§ 388. Note the following differences from English : 

{a) The Imperfect Subjunctive in Conditional statements, 
even when it refers to present time [§ 242(a)], takes Second- 
ary tenses. 

x7« " " ,. „ u._ _ .- _ f Jf I did not think it out of 

Nisi ineptum putarem, mra- -' ^, , u ^ 1. 

^\^- -j^ _i- - place, I would take an 

rem me ea sentire quae \ -^ ,, ,, ^ r 1 i- 1 ^ 

J- - . , oath that I believe what 

y I say. 

(b) The Present in General Statements (§ 177) is usually 
changed to the Imperfect after Secondary tenses. 

De philosophia quant5 opere We discussed in another 
exp6tenda esset in alio treatise how greatly phil- 

libro disseriiimus osophy is to be sought after. 

(c) The Perfect Subjunctive, when it refers to the Future 
(§§ 225 (C), 240), of course takes Primary tenses. 
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Si scieris velle aliquetn im- 
prudentem super aspi- 
dem assidere, improbe 
feceris nisi moniieris ne 
assidat 



If you knew that someone 
zvas going to sit down on 
an asp without knowing 
it, you would act wickedly 
if you did not warn him 
not to sit down. 



§ 389. Primary or Secondary Sequence. — 

{a) Perfect Proper. 
With Primary Sequence. 

ry, - _.-_j,^. ,. ^^ [ Bulls have been given the 

Tauris natura datum est ut , , ■ ^- \ x r , ^ 

- u^u,- ^ J -. { natural instinct of nght- 

pro vitulis contendant. . r ^, ■ J J ^ 

I mgjor their calves. 

Oblitiis es quid initio dix- Have you forgotten what I 

erim ? said at the beginning^ 

With Secondary Sequence. 

Haec non ut vos excitarem / have not said this to rouse 

locutus sum you. 

Hodie expertus sum quam T have found out to-day how 

' caduca esset felicitas perishable happiness is. 

(b) Historic Present. 
With Secondary Sequence. 

Persuadet Castico ut regnum He persuades Casticus to 
occiiparet seize the kingly power. 

With Primary Sequence. '■ 

,,. V- - ^ ^^ "L" i. C The Ubii implore him to 

Ubu orant ut sibi parcat | ^^^^^ ^^^J 

§ 390. After the Present and Future Infinitive, the 
Participles and other Verbals, the Sequence is determined 
by the leading Verb. 

SperJ fore lit continga/ / hope it will happen. 

SperflM fore iit conting»-/^ / hoped it would happen. 

•r." - v/ V," - "J r If you were asked where you 

Rogatus ubi sis, quid re- '\ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

spondeas? | ««,z„,r? 

T,^-v.^,v- - ^j ( If you had been asked where 

Rogatus ubi_ esses, quid re- I ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

spondisses ? | ^^^ ^^^^ answered ? 

' Primary Tenses make the narrative more vivid. 
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§ 39 T. The Perfect Subjunctive is sometimes found in 
Secondary Sequence instead of the Imperfect. 

It is hardly ever so used except in Consecutive sentences, 
and where a single definite act is meant. 

T^«^ - M^ ^- c t" - j"!^"* ( Dionysius was so much 

Dionysius eo facto sic doluit I / ■ j j. ^i. t 

i.u, ^^ „ u„ »"iv >.^ ■ I pained at that occurrence 

nihil ut gravius tulerit in < H. ^ u j. i. ^i.- 

° J that he took nothing more 

^^ ^ [to heart in his life. 

'For another use of the Perf. Subj. in Secondary Sequence, see § 420. 

§ 392. Apparent exceptions to the Sequence of Tenses. — 
These occur when it is important to denote the exact time 
of an action, and a false impression would be conveyed if it 
were referred to the time of the leading Verb. 

Vidgocausasessepermultas \ ^ ''l^haj there were (at 

quae istum impellerent *^' """^) ^'^^^ ^«^^^^ "> 

^ -^ \ urge him on. 

I wish I had learned from 
experience hoiv much 
iveight these things have 
in a province. 

Verres so persecuted Sicily 
for three years that it 
cannot possibly now be 
restored to its original 
condition. 



Haec quantum in provincia 
valeant vellem expertus 
essem 

Siciliam Verres per trien- 
nium ita vexavit tit ea 
restitiii in antiquum 
statum nuUo uxbdopossit 



The Subjunctive Mood. 

§ 393. Consecutive Sentences. — These denote the 
consequence or result of an action. This may be either — 
[a) An Action Caused, or 
(1!') An Action Prevented. 

(a) An Action caused is expressed by ut : sol efficit tit 
omnia floreant the sun makes all things bloom ; quis tam 
demens lit stia voluntate maereat ? who is so senseless as to 
grieve of his own choice 1 

(b) An Action Prevented is expressed : 

By ut . . non, after a Positive sentence : ita miser est 
ut mortem non timeat he is so wretched that he does not fear 
death. 
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By Qt . . n5ll or quin, after a Negative or quasi-Nega- 
tive one : nemo adSo ferus est iit non mitescerg possit no 
one is so wild that he cannot be civilised , facere non possum 
quin cottidie ad te litteras mittam / catmot help sending you 
a letter every day (lit. / cannot act so as not to, etc.). 

ne and iit ne are sometimes used in Consecutive as well as in Final 
sentences. 

§ 394. Verbs OF Preventing. — Verbs of Preventing and 
Declining take ne ; Verbs of Preventing also quo miniis. 

irapedior ne {also quo minus) plura dicam / am hindered 
from saying more (so that I should say no more) ; ne 
sententiam diceret recusavit he refused to pronounce an 
opinion ; cave ne titubes take care that you do not stumble. 

After Negative or quasi-Negative sentences, quin may 
be used ; n5n recuso quin ciiminibus respondeam I do 
not refuse to answer the charges. 

§ 395. Final Sentences. — These denote thtpurpose of 
an action. The purpose may be either — 

{a) An Action to be Caused, or 

(b) An Action to be Prevented. 

{a) An Action to be caused is introduced by ut : 
esse oportet iit vivas one ought to eat to live. 

{b) An Action to be_ prevented is introduced by ne, 
or sometimes by lit . . ne : propera ne vapiiles make haste 
that you may not be thrashed ; quid vis nobis dare ut scyphi 
isti abs te ne auferantur ? whiit are you willing to gii>e me 
that your cups may not be taken from you 1 

§ 396. Verbs of Requesting. — Verbs of Ordering, 
Entreating, and Advising are followed — 

By ut of what it, is requested should happen : peto a te 
Lit aurum reddas / ask you to return the gold. 

By ne (sometimes ut . . ne) of what it is requested 
should not happen : moniii te ne uxorem duceres / 'warned 
you not to marry, impetrant ut ne mrent they obtain their 
request not to take the oath. 

nibeo order, usually, and yiXo order not, forbid, take the Inf. 

§ 397- Verbs of Fearing. — Verbs of fearing are 
followed — 

By ne that (or lest), of what it is feared may happen. 

By ne . . . non that (or lest) . . not, of what it is 
feared ma,y'not happen. 

M 
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r™ ^. - - u, ,. . - - V. r / fear that you will be 

rimeo lie mihi irascaris | \^^^y ^^, .^//^^^^_ 

Timui ne mihi non ignos- I feared that you would not 
ceres pardon me. 

After Positive sentences vereor (and sometimes mettio, 
timeo) is found with ut instead of ne . . . non : vereor tit 
me diligas I am afraid 'Cm.i you do not love me. 

§ 398. Subjunctive vcithout a Conjunction. — -The 
Simple Subjunctive is found after some Verbs of Requesting 
(or expressing a Wish), especially in the ist Pers. Sing, as 
suadeo cenemus / suggest we have dinner; censeo desistat 
/ think he should stop ; volo respondeas T wish you would 
answer ; and also after some Quasi-Impersonals as oportet 
abeam it is right I should go. See § 452 (2). 

In this use the Subjunctive originally formed a separate sentence, 
censeo desistat meaning / think ; let him stop. So in the periphrastic 
Imperatives fac. vSnias mind, you come, cSv^ fias beware, you may go 
(i.e. of going). See § 385. 

§ 399. Subjunctive of Dependent Statement. — For 
examples of this see under Indirect Quotation (§ 249, also 
§ 42 2). Two special cases of it require attention. 

(i) It is used after Verbs which imply saying or thinking, 
such as laudo 1 praise, culpo I blame, etc.; culpavit te quod 
hoc fecisses he blamed you because (as he said) you did this. 

(2) It is sometimes, though rarely, used when an idea of 
saying or thinking is involved in the context : Fusctis Aristiiis 
occurrit, mihi carus et ilium qui pulchrenosset Fuscus Aristius 
runs up, a dear friend of mine, and one who (I was sure) 
knew that man well. 

Subjunctive and Indicative. 

The following sections show what difference the use of 

the Subjunctive or the Indicative makes in the meaning of 

each kind of Dependent Sentence. From § 400 to § 412 

" Subjunctive usages are printed in italics, and Indicative 

usages in ordinary type. 

§ 400. Relative Sentences.— 77^« Subjunctive is 
used in the following kinds of Relative Sentences: 

(a) When the Relative involves an idea of purpose 
(Eng. " to" with Infinitive) : scribebat ordtiones quas 
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dlii dicerent "He wrote speeches for other people to 
deliver {which other people were to deliver)." 
(d) Where an idea of result is involved {Eng. " such 
that" "such as to") : non is est qui his rebits iitdtur 
" He is not such a person as would use these things " 
{not a person to use these things), 
The Indicative would show the fact without any such 
notion of result : scribebat orationes quas alii dicebant " He 
wrote speeches which other persons delivered," or "and 
other persons delivered them " ; non is est qui his rebus utitur 
" He is not the man who uses these things." 

{c) The Subjunctive is used when a notion of 
character or class is involved: maibrd deligue- 
7-unt quam quibus ignoscam " They have committed 
offences greater than I pardon" {too great for me 
to pardon) . 

Hence the Subjunctive is also used with quippe 

qui. So with est qui, sunt qui : there is a person 

to — j there are persons to — ; sunt qui dicant " some 

people say ; " and with Negatives : nemo est qui 

dicat " there is no one to say" nemo est qui non 

dicat, " there is no one not to say " {who does not say). 

The Indicative may be used if definite particular 

things are referred to. So Horace says of riches : sunt qui 

non habeant, est qui non ciirat habere " Some people have 

them not, there is one person" (meaning himself) "who 

does not care to have them." 

The Subjunctive is also used — 

{d) With qui quidem, qui modo, when the class 

or character of anything limits a previous 
assertion : omnium ordtorum quos quidem ego 
cognbverim dcittissimUs est Sertorius " Of all the 
speakers — of such, that is to say, as I know — 
Sertorius is the sharpest;" nemo serviis qui modo 
tolerdbili condicione sit servitutis " No slave who 
is" {that is to say, ' no slave provided he be ') in a 
tolerable state of slavery." 
The Indicative is used in limitations where the refer- 
ence is to definite particular persons or things : omnium 
oratorum qui quidem nunc sunt " Of all the orators, that 
is to say, of the present day." 
M 2 
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The Subjunctive is used— 

{e) When the Relative involves an idea oj cause : 
fiitt m'lrtfkd vtgtlantid qui sud toto consulatu som- 
num non vlderit "He has shown 7)iarvellous wakeful- 
ness, since he has not seen sleep (i.e., slept a wink) in 
his entire consulship." So, ut qui, qi^iPPC qui, 

utpote qui. 

The Indicative is used whenever we do not wish to 
imply that one event ig the cause of the other, but simply 
to state them side by side : stulte feci qui amicum araisi 
" I have acted foolishly — I who have lost my friend." 

The Indicative is also used in parenthetical sentences 
with qui " such " : qua prudentia 6s, nihil te fiigiet " Such is 
your sagacity, nothing will escape you." 

In these parenthetical sentences, we might have is for qui. 

§ 401. Temporal Sentences. — The Subjunctive is 
tesed with Temporal Conjunctions of events expected and 
intended to occur. 

With dum " until: " exspectdte dum dictator fiat " Wait 
till a dictator can be appointed ;" reiis, dum cdnsiilerenttir 
pdtres, in ford retentiis est "The accused was detained in the 
Forum to allow time for the Senators to be consulted." 

With ante quam, priiis quam ' before that,' ' before : ' 
collem prills quam sentidtur commumt " ffe fortifies the hill 
before he can be perceived ;" ante quam venidt litterds mlttet 
" Before comifig, he will write." 

The Subjunctive is sometimes used to express Purpose: (l) with 
donee, guodd until, (2) with dum while: rex dum recens terror esset, 
exercituin ad urbem mistt * * The king sent an army to the city zuhile 
the panic was {should be') fresh." 

Soniet ivies the Subjunctive is used after donee, ante quavi, prtus quam, 
without affecting the sense. (Roby, Lat. Gram., Vol. II., §§ 1670, 1674.) 

§ 402. Causal Sentences. — The Indicative is used 
with quod, quia ' because,' quoniam, quando ' since,' si 
quidem ' if,' ' as is the case,' ' since,' quatenus ' inasmuch 
as,' if they simply give the real cause : dolet mihi quod 
stomacharis " I am pained because you are angry." 

But the Subjunctive is us§d with them if they give 
the alleged reason^ (§ 216): Socrates accusdtiis est quod 

' The alleged reason is not lucessarily a false one. 
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iuventutem corrumperet " Socrates was -accused of corrupting 
{on the alleged ground that he corrupted) the youth." 

Hence it is used after non : noii idcirco dimisl quod eis 
suscenserem sed guM eorum me suppudebat '■' I did not send 
them away because I was annoyed with them (supposed 
reason, Subj.), but because I was somewhat ashamed of 
them " (real reason, Ind.). 

§ 403. Concessive Sentences. — The Indicative or 
Subjunctive is used according to the meaning of the con- 
junction. 

1. quamquam takes the Indicative in the best Latin : 
quamquam festinas, non est mora longa " Though you 
are in haste, it is not a long delay." 

Quamquam properly means howsoever, as quisquis means who- 
soever, and follows the rule of J 405, 

If however it refers to an imagined case, the Sub- 
junctive is used according to (A) § 187 : quamquam epUlis 
careat senecties ^'Although old age may be without its feasts." 

2. etsi "even if," "although," takes the Indicative of 
facts : gaudeo etsi nihil scio quod gaudSam " I am glad, 
though I know no reason why I should be glad." 

But it takes the Subjunctive of imaginations : etsi 

aliquid adiectum nUmero sit, magna certe caedes fUU " Though 
something may have been added to the number, it was cer- 
tainly a great slaughter." 

3. quamviS, licet, and iit 'supposing that' take the 
Subjunctive : quamvls sint sub aqua, sUb aqua male dlcere 
temptant "Although they are under the water, under the water 
they try to revile," lit desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas 
" Though strength fail, yet good will is to be praised." 

The Subjunctive is required to give the Concessive sense : quamvis 
dicas is properly "you may say how you like," licet dlcds is "it is 
allowed, you may say." 

\ 404. The poets sometimes use quamvls with the Ind. Conversely 
quamquam sometimes appears in later writers with the Subj. where we 
expect the Ind. 

§ 405. Indicative of Indefinite Frequency. — The 
best Latin writers use the Indicative of events frequently 
occurring, corresponding to the English ever. So with quis- 
quis, quicumque ' whoever,' qui ( = quisquis) ; non bene olet 
qui bene semper olet " He does not smell well who always 
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smells well." With si ' if ever ' ; stomachabatur senex si quid 
asperius dixeram " The old man used to get angry if I (had) 
said anything, rather harsh." 

Some writej-s, licnveva; nse the Subj. : quenicumqivl lictor prindissit, 
trXbuir&s until iuhebat " Whotnever the lictor (had) arrested, the tribune 
ordered to be let go." 

Construction of certain Conjunctions. 

§ 406. Ut with the Indicative. — ut takes the In- 
dicative when it means — 

(a) As : lit sementem feceris (Fut. Perf.), itS. mgtes 
"As you have sowed, so will you reap." 

Hence idiomatically (of facts) : 

(b) Considering that, taking into account : hi 
ut populi Romarii aetas est, sSnes sunt " Con- 
sidering the age of the Roman people, these are 
ancients." 

(c) While, when followed by sic, itS. : lit quies 
certaminum erat, itS, non ab appa,ratu opSrum 
cessatum est "Though there was a cessation of 
hostilities, still they did not relax the prosecution 
of the (siege) works." 

(d) As SOON as : ut veni surrexit " He rose when I 
came." 

§ 407. Ut with the Subjunctive. — It takes the %yj!a- 
junctive when used — 

(a) In a Consecutive sense, 'so that^ § 393. 

(B) In a Final sense, 'in order that J § 395. 

{c) In a Concessive sense, 'granting that,' § 403 (3). 

\d) After vereor ' I fear,' etc., § 397. 

\e) In indignant surprise, see example in § 383 (i). 

§ 408. Cum with the Indicative.— Oum (quom) takes 
the Indicative when it means — 

(a) When (in the sense of " at the time when ") ; 
longum illud tempus cum non er5 "That long 
time when I shall be no more," pariait cum nScesse 
erat " He obeyed when it was necessary." 

(b) Since (= "since the time when") ; centum anni 
sunt cum dictator fiiit "It is one hundred years 
since he was dictator." 

(c) Whenever (in the best Latin, compare § 405): 
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cum ad villam veni, nihil agere me delectat "When- 
ever I come to my country house, it pleases me to 
do nothing." 

§ 409. Cum with the Subjunctive. — // takes the 
Subjunctive when it means — 

(a) When, and is used zvith the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect to mark the time of an action : Zenonem cum 
Athenis essem, audiebam frequenter '■'■I frequently 
heard Zeno (lecture) when I was at Athens." 

The use of the Subjunctive often implies a Causal connexion between 
the Principal and Dependent clause ; so the example above might meati 
"Being at Athens I went to Zeno's lectures." The Subj. is rarely 
used when all idea of Cause ^ Consequence y or Opposition is out of the 
question. 

(b) At a time when (Consecutive) : id saeculum cum 
iam plena Graectd poetdrum esset "A?i age wheti 
Greece %vas already full of poets." 

(c) Since : quae cum ltd sint, perge "Since these things 
are so, proceed." 

(d) Notwithstanding that, although: Phdcidn 
semper fmt pauper, cum divitissimiis esse pjosset 
" Fhocion remained always poor, though he could 
have been very rich." 

Note. — The original sense of cum was purely Temporal, when ; 
and it took the Indicative. Its use with the Subjunctive is due to the 
growth of a closer connexion between the two clauses, and so the 
Subjunctive belongs to the type (B) § 187. 

§ 410. DuM WITH THE ■ Indicative. — Dum takes the 
Indicative if its meaning is purely Temporal. 

(a) While, usually with the Present, whatever the 
time of the Principal Clause : incidit in Scyllam 
dum vult vitare Charybdim " He fell into Scylla 
while desiring to avoid Charybdis." 

(b) So LONG AS, with the Present, the Imperfect (some- 
times the Perfect), and the Future, according to 

' the time of the Principal Clause : dum anima est, 
spes est " So long as there is life there is hope." 

(c) Until, with the Perfect of Past time and the 
Future Perfect of Future time : mansit in consilio 
dum senatus dimissus est "He persisted in his 
plan until the senate broke up," 
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Dum (while) is used with the Present (loosely) of events which will 
happen soon : mSnebo dum exit " I will wait till he comes out " (lit. 
"while he is coming out"). 

§ 411. Dum with the Subjunctive.— "Qyaa. is used 
with the Subjunctive : 

(a) In sense of ^ until' ivhen purpose is implied, § 40 1 . 
{d) Sometimes in sense of ^ while' when purpose is 

implied, § 401*. 
(c) When it means ^ so long as' in a Concessive sense, 
^provided that' : oderint dum metiiant "Let them 
hate so long as they fear." So dum modo. 

§ 412. quin IN Dependent Sentences' takes the 
Subjunctive. // is properly Consecutive, ' so that . . . not,' 
and is only to be used when the Principal Sentence is Negative 
or quasi-Negative. 

(a) After Nega live Pronouns and Adverbs and Nega- 
tive expressions generally : nemo fiJit militum quin 
VulnerdretUr " There was not one of the soldiers but 
was wounded" ; numqtiam tarn male est Sicidts 
quin aliquid fdcete dicant " The Sicilians are 7iever 
in such trouble but they can say something witty." 
{b) Especially after expressions of Not Preventing and 

the like, § 394. 
{c) After expressions of Not Doubting or Not Question- 
ing = Eng. that: quis dubttat quin in virtute 
divttiae sint 1 " Who doubts that there are riches in 
virtue V 

As a Negative Pronmm can supply a Stchject to the Dependent Sent- 
ence, C{mn may be used instead of o^iA, quae, quod (Nam.) . . . non, 
§ 400 ie), nemo est qmn ddl^di " There is no one but grieves (=:z: qui non 
ddl^iit). Bttt an Object cannot be so supplied. So 7ue must have fie mo 
est guera non dSlSat " There is no one but he grieves for." 

§ 413. Translation of That. — The English that 
must be differently translated into Latin according to its 
sense : 

(i) After words of saying and thinking by Infinitive 
and Accusative, § 206. 

2) If it means the fact that, by quod, § 214 (2). 

3) If it denotes consequence, by ut, etc., § 393. 

1 For the quin in Principal Sentences, see \ 354. 
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4^ If it Atv^QAAi, purpose, by tit, etc., § 395. 

S) If it denotes the object of fear, by ne, § 397. 

(6) After Negatives, often by quin, § 412. 

(7) Oh that! is expressed by utinam, compare § 189(1). 

§ 414. Translation of To. — The Enghsh to with 
Verbs is translated : 

(i) By the Simple Infinitive, §§ 372 — 376. 

(2) After Verbs of hoping and promising by the 
Future Infinitive and Accusative, § 379. 

(3) For the to of purpose see next section. 

§ 415. To OF Purpose. — This may be variously ex- 
pressed in Latin. For he sent soldiers to burn the town 
we may have — 

/ (i) tit urbem cremarent. 
(2) qui urbem cremarent, § 400 (a), 
misit milites -( (3) ad urbem cremandam. 

■(4) urbis cremandae causa (or gratia). 
(5) urbem crematum, § 194. 

Misit milites urbem cr^maturos {\ 371) is very rare, and the Infinitive 
[§ 377 (2)] only poetical. 

Notes on the Conditional Statement. 

§ 416. A condition is generally expressed by si, but it 
may also be expressed in other ways. 

(a) A relative may be used': qui for si quis if anyone. 
I A man who had seen {if a 



Qui videret equum Tro/a- 
num introductum, urbem 
captam diceret 



man had seen) the Trojan 
horse brought in, he would 
have said the city was cap- 
tured. 

{b) The condition may be shown hy wxr^\y placing the 
two clauses together. 
Poscit rex, dandum est: v6- T The king asks — weynustgive: 
cat, veniendum (. he calls — we must come. 

-r,^ - -ui"! jy ( Were you to ask me, I should 

Roges me, nihil respondeam \ / ' 

° ' ^ (^ make no answer. 

[c) The condition may be contained in a participle 

(or some other word). 

Si latet ars, prodest : affert If art is concealed, it does good: 

deprensa ptidorem (if) detected, it brings shcime. 
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All these forms are subject to the general rules of the 
Conditional Statement §§ 234 sqq. 

§ 417. Mixture of Types of Conditional State- 
ment. — The general rule for the formation of the Con- 
ditional Statement, that the Protasis and Apodosis must not 
consist of forms inconsistent with each other, is subject 
to some exceptions. 

(a) There being no Indicative of the Indefinite Second, 
Person (§355) the Subjunctive is used instead: 
standum est in lecto si quid de summo petas one 
must stand on the sofa if one wants anything from 
the top. 

If any other person is used, the Iiid. is necessary. Hence : si quid 
petimus or si quid pgtitiir. 

(p) The Indicative is used regularly in phrases like 

longwm. est it would be lo7ig. 

Longum est si omnia nar- // would be a long affair if 

rem / told everything. 

M^1^n<! ^rnf <;i rlimyrn«^f- ' ^^ ^°^^^ ^^^^ been better 
iviciius erar si aimicasset -i .j-? i j j- i ^ 

{ if he had fought. 

(c) The Subjunctive (especially in the Secondary 
Tenses) is occasionally replaced by an expression 
in the Indicative, which means nearly the same as 
the Subjunctive. Thus in si mssisses, pariiissem if 
you had ordered me, I should have obeyed; instead 
of saying / should have obeyed, which implies I did 
not obey, we might say I ought to have obeyed, I 
was going to obey, or the like. ' 

/ pugnare debebant // tuas 
j their duty to fight. 
I pijgnare potSrant they were 
I able to fight. 
Si signum datum esset, / pijgnandum erat they were 
If a signal had been given, \ obliged to fight. 

pugnaturi erant they were on 

the eve of fighting. 
pugnabant they werefor fight- 
ing {^ 178). 

§ 418. Rare or Poetical Uses. — (a) Some other deviations 
(chiefly poetical) are due to a desire to be brief or emphatic. 
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n„xi „- -.X -t -J X X - i. V ^^'" '"'"'^ not so — why do we 

deos" "^ ven^ramur \orship the gods ? {i.e. we should 

\ not worship them as we do), 

i If the shattered world fell tipon 

Si fracttis illabatur orbis, impSvi- 1 him, its ruins will strike an un- 

dum ferient ruinae \ daunted man (would certainly 

' do so). 

Praeclare vic&amus, nisi fiigien- We had gained a glorious victory, 

tern Lfpidus rgcepissgt Anto- hut for Lepidus having received 

ninm Antonius when he fled. 

(I remember the tune (that is, 1 

MdminI niimSros si verba t^nerem. \ could sing the song) if I knew 

( the words, 

(b) In old and poetical Latin the Primary tenses of the Subjunctive 
are frequently used (instead of Secondary) to denote Imaginary Sup- 
positions relating to the Present : tu si hic sis, alitor sentias tf you were 
here, you would think otherwise, 

{c) Poets use them for greater vividness, even of Imaginary Sup- 
positions relating to the Past : spatia et si plura siipersint, transeat and 
if tnore ground had remained, he would have passed him. 

§ 419. Commands and Wishes are sometimes coupled 
v^fith conditions. The form of the Protasis depends on the 
sense. 

Riserit (Fut. Perf ), adride If she smiles, smile too. 

Pereara si non piscem pu- Hang me if I did not think 
tavi // a fish ! 

§ 420. Substitutes for Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
Dependent Sentences. — The Pluperfect Subjunctive of 
Imaginary Suppositions (§ § 242, 243) is rarely used in those 
Dependent Sentences which of themselves require the Sub- 
junctive. After (i) Consecutive tit, (2) haud diibium est 
quin, etc., and (3) in Indirect Questions, its place is taken 
by one of the substitutes mentioned in §41 7(c), which is then 
put into the Subjunctive in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Dependent Sentence. 

The Tense used is the Perfect Subjunctive, whatever 
the tense of the Verb in the Principal Sentence. 

(a) In the Active the 'Future Participle with fUerim is 
used, (e) In the Passive potuerim with the Infinitive is 
used, oxftierim with the Gerund or Gerundive. 

(a) Adeo parata apud malos seditio \A redeuntem a cena 
Othonem rapturi fiierint so ripe {was) an outbreak amongst 
the disloyal that they would have caught up Otho when re- 
turhingfrom dinner ; si id facere voluisses, non dubito quin 
omnis ad te conversiira fuerit multitudo if you had been 
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able to do this, J do not doubt- that the whole multitude would 
have turned to you. 

(b) Adeo aequa postulastis ut ultro vobis deferendS, 
fuerint you have asked things so fair that they would have 
been offered you without asking ; ventum erat So ut, si 
admotus extemplo exercitus foret, capi castra potiierint 
matters had come to this, that, if the army had been moved 
up at once, the camp would have been taken. 



ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

§ 421. Speeches and messages of any considerable 
length are not usually reported in the words of the speaker 
(called Direct Discourse), but in a peculiar form of indirect 
construction to which the name of ordtio obliqua (or Indirect 
Discourse) is specially applied. 

For the most part speeches (and messages) are reported 
by " third persons " (that is, not by the persons speaking or 
addressed at the time), and some time after their delivery. 

Hence the changes involved in converting Direct Dis- 
course (Oratio Recta, O. R.) into Indirect Discourse are 
generally threefold,' and are due to — 

(A) Change of Construction, Direct Quotation 
becoming indirect. 

(B) Change of Person. 

(C) Change of Time. 

§ 422. (A) Changes of Construction. 

Finite Verbs are changed to the Subjunctive or Infini- 
tive (with Ace.) as follows : 

Principal Sentences according to their kinds, § 109. 
Statements. Always Infinitive. 
Questions. Infinitive or Subjunctive. 
Commands. Always Subjunctive. 
Wishes. The Infinitive of a Verb of wishing with 
another Verb depending on it. See § 430, ex. (7). 

Dependent Sentences. Always Subjunctive. 
1 See, however, § 429. 
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§ 423. (B) Changes of Person. 

If a speech is reported by a " third person," 
The First Person is generally represented by se (silUS). 
The Second Person ,, „ is or ille. 

The Third Person „ „ is or ille. 

Hie and iste generally become ille, hie here ibi or illic. 

Ills is used of the more emphatic Person, Second or Third as the 
case may be ; is of the less emphatic one, 

§ 424. (0) Changes of Time. 

If a speech is reported some time after it has been 
delivered, the Primary Tenses in Dependent Sentences are 
regularly changed to the corresponding Secondary Tenses. 

Adverbs of Time suffer a corresponding change, nunc 
noiv becoming tum or tunc then. 

§ 425. Some points under (A) require special attention. 
I. — Questions. 

(a) Questions in tbe Subjunctive in O. R. remain in 

the Subjunctive. 

(e) Questions in the Indicative in O. R. are changed 
to the Infinitive or Subjunctive, according to their 
character (Real or Rhetorical) and their Person. 

(a) Real Questions, in which information is asked 
for, are put in the Infinitive if of the First or Third 
Person, in the Subjunctive if of the Second Person. 
{b) Rhetorical Questions, which are only asked for 
the sake of effect, and to which no answer is expected, 
are generally put in the Infinitive of all persons. 
But Rhetorical questions which cannot be answered satis- 
factorily are always put in the Subjunctive if of the Second 
Person, and often if of the Third. 

Also a Verb of thinking or believing Vi\ the Second Person 
(as putas do you suppose 1) is put in the Subjunctive. 

§ 426. II. — Tenses of the Infinitive.— For the Tenses 

of the Infinitive when it represents an Indicative of the 
O. R. see the table in § 430 below. 

The Subjunctive (of Imagination) in Principal Sent- 
ences, § 383, is also represented by the Infinitive (of the 
Periphrastic Future). 
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Primary Tenses of the Subjunctive are represented — 
In the Active by the Future Participle with esse ; 
In the Passive by fore (futtirum esse) lit with Subj/ 

Secondary Tenses of the Subjunctive are represented — 
In the Active by the Future Participle with fiiisse ; 
In the Passive by fiiturum fuisse ut with Subj.' 

The Imperfect Subjunctive is sometimes treated as a Primary tense. 

§ 427. III. — Dependent Sentences. — The infinitive 
occasionally appears in those Relative sentences, in which 
qui equals et is, but very rarely in really dependent ones. 

§ 428. The following table shows the correspondence of 
Tenses in the Indirect Discourse of a speech which is 
reported some time after it has been delivered. 

Direct Discourse. Indirect Discourse. 

Principal Sentences. 
Indicative, Present Infinitive. Present. 

Future | ^"'--i"^-'. "'".^"^ 

(. without esse 

Perfect 1 

Imperfect V Perfect 
Pluperfect J 

Subjunctive^ Present or^ Periphrastic Future 

Perfect I with esse, § 204. 

Imperfect ( Periphrastic Future 

^ \ with esse or fuisse. 

Pluperfect | P^"Pjj''^5t*^„ future 

'^ ( with fuisse, § 204. 

Dependent Sentences. 
Indicative Present "j Subjunctive. 

or Future J- Imperfect 

Subjunctive. Imperfect 
Perfect 

Fut.Perfect \ Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

§ 429. Retention of Person and Tenses of Direct Discourse. 
Of the changes included under (A), (B), and (0), those of 
(A) are alone found in 'all Indirect Discourse. 

^ These forms are rare. 
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The changes in Person (B) depend upon who is report- 
ing the speech. Thus if the speaker reports his own words, 
the First Person remains unchanged. 

Similarly for (C). The change of tenses is due to 
the fact that the speech is a thing of the past when 
reported. This is expressed by using a Secondary Tense, 
like dixit he said, which is then followed by Secondary 
Tenses. 

But if a Present can be used, as in quoting from a book, . 
or a Future, as in predicting what a person will say, the 
Primary Tenses are not changed to Secondary. 

§ 430. The following examples illustrate the foregoing 
rules. The Verb introducing the Oratio Obliqua is sup- 
posed to be in the Third Person and in a Secondary 
Tense, unless stated to be otherwise. 

Direct Discourse. Indirect Discourse. 

(i) iV5J ita a patribus ^^j/w 1 c-^i" - "^ -u — a-^a- 
^ ' j^j^ - " ^ " " ■ & ita a patnbus suis didic- 

tute quam dolo con- ^ dolo contend.>.«/. 
X&ViAamus. ) 

(2) Quare ne coimmseris ut 



Quare ne coramltteret tit is 
15ciis ex calami tate popilli 
Romani nomen ca^perei. 



hic lociis ex calamitate 
popiili Romani nomen 
ckpiat. 

(3) Quid de praeda facien- 

dum censif/zj 1 {Real 
question.) 

(4) Quid fiet si legem per- 

tulero? (Real question.) 

(5) Quid enim per popiilum 

tgistis ? (Rhetorical 
question.y 

(6) Quid tiM VIS? cm in meds 

possessiones vents 1 

(Rhetorical question, no 

satisfactory answer. Y 
' The difference betv/een questions of the form of (5) and (6) is 
that questions like (5) are really disguised statements. " What have 
you done by means of the people ?" implies j/t)?* have done nothing. But 
What do you ivant ? only implies you cannot give a satisfactory account 
of yourself. 



Quid de praeda faciendum 
censerent ? 

Quid fiitHrum si legem per- 
tuMsset ? 

Quid enim eosper populum 
egisse? 

Quid Slit vellet 1 ciir in siids 
possessiones \eniret 1 
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(7) Waxiar potuis quam ne- Mdlle se morl quam nequam 

quam vlvam ! \\vere. 

(8) Nisi te audire vellem, Negdvit se, nisi eum audire 

non haec dixissem. velk/, ///« dicturum ftiisse. 

/ \ XT" - - .•- J- /-- " ^ /'Nisi nuntii de Caesaris vic- 

(9) Nisi nuntii de Caesaris _ ._ , „.,. ,.,- 
^ ' ■..-''- 1 11-.- tonsL esseat a.l\a.ti, mtierum 

victoria essent allati, < ,-. ^ „, -, '■' - -, 



-J - - -'I fuisse lit oppidiim amit- 

oppidum amissum esset ' '\- .^ » ^ ' 

' '^ \_ teretur. 

(10) Aggresj-«j esset me in (After nuntiai^zJr) Aggress^^- 

concilio ; dilate xts est um fuisse se in concilio ; 

quod auctor consili dilataw rew esse quod 

afu«> quam maxime auctor consili a.i\ierit quam 

peteddt.^ maxime peteret. 

§ 431. Observations on the Oratio Obliqua. 

(i) The Oratio obliqua is sometimes introduced by Verbs which 
only imply saying ; sometimes the idea of saying is only to be gathered 
from the context. Compare § 399. 

{2) The Imperative is never used in Or. Obi. The Indicative is 
an irregularity very rarely found, and chiefly after dum whilst. 

(3) The usage of the Pronouns se, is, illfi, in Or. Obi. can only be 
fully learned from reading. It must not be forgotten that se retains its 
usual reference to the subject of a sentence in Or. Obi. 

{4) In graphic reports of speeches by historians, etc., the Primary 
Tenses are often not changed to Secondary Tenses, though the speech 
is a thing of the past. Compare the sequence of the Historic Present, 
§ 389 (/'). 

Sometimes Primary and Secondary Tenses are found side by side, 
e.g., Caes. B. G. I. 14, admiraretur sint. 

(5) More examples of the Oratid Obliqua may be found in Caes. 
B. G. I. 40, 44, 45 ; IV. 16 ; Livy, I. 9, 47, 50, 53 ; XXI. 30, 53, 63. 



ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

§ 432. Owing to its greater wealth of inflexions, the 
order of words in Latin is not as rigidly fixed as it is in 
English, but it is never arbitrary. 

Some kinds of words are limited to certain positions, 
and other kinds of words are generally found in certain 
positions. But beyond this, tha arrangement of the words 
in a Latin sentence is determined first by the requirements 

' He would have attacked me at the meeting, (but) his scheme was 
postponed because the promoter of the plan, at whom he chiefly aimed, 
was absent. 
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of Clearness, the relation of the words to each other being 
made as plain as possible ; secondly by those of Emphasis, 
the words being placed in the positions which their com- 
parative importance demands; and lastly by those of 
Rhythm, the words being arranged so as to please the ear 
as much as possible. 

§ 433. Words which cannot stand First in a Sentence. 

1. The Enclitics, which are always appended to a word. 
These are -que, -ve, -nej and the Prep, cum when it governs 
Personal, and usually when it governs Relative Pronouns, 
as secum, quibuscum. 

2. The Indefinite Pronoun quis anyone, and the Adverbs 
quo anywhither, qua anywhere, derived from it. 

3. The Adverbs or Conjunctions vero, autem but, igitiir 
therefore, enim for, usually stand second in a sentence. 

4. Quoque too, quidem indeed, follow the word they 
emphasise. 

T3men usually stands first in a sentence ; but if it emphasises a 
particular word, it follows that word. 

§ 434. Words which stand First in a Sentence. 

1. Co-ordinate and Subordinate Conjunctions. 

2. Relative Pronouns.' 

3. Interrogative Pronouns ' and Adverbs. 
§ 435. General Rules of Order. 

The two most important positions in the sentence are 
the beginning and the end. 

Subject to the requirements of Emphasis, the sentence 
either begins with the Subject or with the word which 
most clearly shows the connexion with what precedes. 

The sentence must end with some word which is 
essential to the construction or important to the sense. 

In the middle of the sentence the words are arranged so 
that the words which are most closely connected stand 
nearest together. 

§ 436. Special Rules. 

1. The Subject stands first, the Finite Verb last. 

2. Ordinary Adjectives, Genitives, and other Attributes 
generally follow the Nouns to which they belong. 

3. Adjectives of Number and Quantity and Demonstra- 

1 Except when governed by a Preposition. 
N 
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live Pronouns precede the Verbs or Adjectives to which 
they belong. 

4. Adverbs (including non) and Oblique Cases precede 
the Verbs or Adjectives to which they belong. 

5. Prepositions s\}sz}j& precede \!a€\x Cases ^ 

6. In phrases consisting of a Noun with an Adjective and 
other Complements, the Adjective is generally put first, the 
Noun last, and the other Complements in between. 

These rules are illustrated by the following sentence : — 

Livius, imperator fortissimus, 
2 
quamquam adventiis hostium 

i ^ 1 . 

non tibi oportiiit nuntiatiis 

1 3 6 5 

est, periciilum ilia siia in 

6 4 

rebus dubifis audacia facile 



Livius^ a most excellent 
commander, although the 
enemy' s arrival was not 
reported when it should 
have been, easily escaped 
the danger by his 7vell- 
known daring in perilous 

evasit. ; f"''*'"'''- 

§ 437. Notice that the order of words in a sentence is not 
affected if its form is changed through its becoming part of 
another sentence. 

Hence we have Liviiis . . . periciilum ilia sua in rebus 
diibiis audacia facile evdsisse dicitur (is said to have escaped) ; 
Liviiis . . . periciilum ilia siia in rebus diibiis audacia facile 
evadendb laudem meriiit (jvon credit by escaping), etc. 

§ 438. Order and Emphasis. — Emphasis is often ex- 
pressed by Order in Latin when in English we have to 
express it by laying stress on a word in pronouncing, or 
by underlining it in writing. 
Emphasis is expressed : 

(i) By placing a word in an unusual position, espe- 
cially if that is also a prominent one. Thus 
the sentence Clodiiis senatum irridSt may have 
any of its parts made emphatic as follows : 

Senatum Clodiiis irridet It is the Senate that 
Clodius is mocking. 

Irridet Clodiiis senatum Clodius is mocking 
the Senate. 

Senatum irridet Clodiiis The Senate is being 
mocked by Clodius. 
^ Except cum (see above), tfinus and versus. 
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(2) By separating words which would ordinarily come 
together : consilium excogitavit immdne He de- 
vised a horrible scheme. 

(3) By putting together words which would ordinarily 
be separated : homines humdnd carne vesci ! Men 
to eat human flesh ! 

(4) When pairs of words are contrasted, the order of 
the words in one pair is often the reverse of that 

in the other. Thus in the line ; Vilitis argentum 

b b a 

est auro, virtutibiis aurum Silver is cheapet than 
gold, gold than virtues, argentum is contrasted with 
aurum, and auro with virtutibus. 

This is called chiasmus from the arrangement of the words resembling 
the Greek letter chi : 

argentum «/ auro 
virtutibus '^ auriim 

§ 439. Order and Rhythm. — The Latin writers take 
great care that their sentences shall be so arranged that 
they shall be easy to read and pleasant to hear. But no 
rules can be given here for securing this. The student's 
own observation must be his guide. 

But it must be observed that no arrangement of words, 
however rhythmical, is admissible if it is obtained by sacri- 
ficing Clearness or Emphasis. 

Note that words must not be so arranged in Prose as to form 
a verse or a considerable part of a verse. 

§ 440. Order in Poetry. — The order of words in 
Poetry is largely determined by the metre, and often differs 
widely-from that of prose, e.g., soltis avem caelS de/ecit ab 
alto He alone brought down the bird from the high skies, 
would be in prose : solus a caelo alto avem dezecit. But 
the requirements of metre never justify any arrangement 
which obscures the sense. 

In poetry, not only the beginning and end of the sentence, but the 
beginning and especially the end of the verse, are important positions, 
and must not consist of unetnphatic words. 
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PROSODY. 

§ 441. Latin Verse differs from Prose by a certain 
regular arrangement of long and short syllables : not as 
English verse by a regular arrangement of accented and 
unaccented syllables. There is no rhyme. 

§ 442. Metrical quantity is quantity of syllables. Thus 
the quantity of este is metrically - u, for though the first e is 
short like the second, the time occupied by the two con- 
sonants st makes the first syllable long. 

It is wrong to say the vowel is long in such cases. See § 9. 

General Rules of Metrical Quantity. 

§ 443. Syllables containing a vowel or diphthong 'pro- 
nounced long are long. Syllables containing a vowel pro- 
nounced short are short, unless they are lengthened by 
Position. 

h counts for nothing in determining quantity. 

§ 444. Position.- — 1. Syllables containing a short vowel 
are long by Position if it is followed in the same word by x 
or or any combination of consonants except pr, br, cr, 
gr, dr, tr, fr : pi, cl, f 1. Thus este counts as - u. 

Before these combinations the syllable may be either 
short or long (Common), provided the vowel is short. Thus 
agros may count either as u - or as — . 

2. Final syllables ending in a short vowel followed by a 
consonant are long by " Position," if the word ends and 
the next word begins with any consonant. Thus ab re 
counts as — . 

Final syllables ending in a short vowel only, remain 
short, although the next word begins with two consonants. 
Thus pete tres counts as u u -. 

The poets, however, avoid placing a short vowel before a word 
beginning with x ox zox sc, sq, sp, st. 

§ 445. Elision. — When a word ending in a vowel, or 
diphthong, or a vowel followed by m, stands before another 
word beginning with a vowel or h, its last syllable is not 
counted in the verse, as ill(e) agit, ill(um) agit. See § 255. 

Non-elision is called Hiatus. Interjections are not elided. 
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Quantity or Final Syllables.^ 

§ 446. Monosyllables. — Monosyllables are long. 

Except (a) Enclitics as -quS, {b) words ending in b, d, and t, (c) 
fSc and nSc, sometimes hie ; ftl, mjl, vSl ; an and in ; ihx, pfir, t€r, vir, 
cor ; IS and quTs (Nom. ), bis and cis j os &»£■, & /'.i^'w art. 

§ 447. Dissyllables and Polysyllables. 

I. Vowel endings all are long, excepting y and e. 

II. Consonantal all are short, save as, es, OS, and C. 

Exceptions to I. — A is short in N. Voc. Sing., in Neut. PI., and 
ita, quia, ei&. ' 

I is short in nisi and quasi ; common in mihl, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi. 

,0 is short in cito, duo, ego, modo, quomodo ; sometimes in homS 
and nemo, in Lat. Proper Names as Scipio, and in scio, nescio, puto 
V0I6 used parenthetically. 

E is long in (a) 5th Decl. as die, [b) Adverbs from Adjectives of 
the First Class except_^ben6, malS, inferng, supernS ; [c) Imperatives of 
2nd Conj. except cave. 

Exceptions to II. — The Perfect forms iit (and compounds), petilt 
and compounds of par are long. 

AS is short in anSs. 

ES is short in (a) penSs and compounds of Ss thou art ; (b) N« Sing„ 
3rd Decl. , with Gen. in -6tis, -itis, -idis, except aries, abies, paries, 

OS is short in exos, compos, impos. 

EC is short in donfic. 

US is long in (a) Gen. S. and Ace. PI. 4th Decl., (*) Nom. 3rd 
Decl. if Gen. has a long penultimate as virt-5s, G. -litis. 

IS is long in (a) D. Abl. PI., (b) Ace. PI. 3rd Decl., [c) Samnis, 
Quiris, and some Greek names as Salamis, [d) 2 Sg. Pres. Ind. Act. 4th 
Conj. as audis, («) veils, malis, noils, and compounds of sis ; (/) it is 
common in the Fut. Perf, and Perf. Subj. as amaverls.- 

Greek Words. — These often show exceptions : 

To I. as -i (Voc, sometimes D. 3rd Decl.), -e (ist Decl.). 

To II. as : -er (N. 3rd Decl.), -en, sometimes -an (Ace. Ist Decl., 
Nom. 3rd Decl.), -lis (G. Sing.), -5s (Ace. PI. 3rd Decl.), -& ('N. PI. 
3rd Decl.), -OS (N. Sing, ist Decl., G. Sing. 3rd Decl.). 

§ 448. Quantity in other Syllables. 

I. Syllables containing a vowel or diphthong imme- 
diately followed by another vowel or h are short as via, 
trahis, priest. 

Except {a) G. Sing, in -ai (ist Decl.), -ei (Sth Decl.) ; (b) Gen. of 
Pronouns, etc., in -lus; alius, solius, neutrlus always ; -lus in the rest as 
ipsius, but usually alterius ; {c) dius, Diana, Gaius, eheu. She ; many 
Greek words as aer, Cous ; (rf) I in flo except before 6r as fieri. 

1 The student should observe that in § § 447, 44S, the marks of 
quantity are only placed on those syllables to which the rules of quantity 
refer. 

N* 
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2. Vowels followed by i (consonant) are long, as eza; 
bWugus, quadri-mgus are exceptions. 

3. Syllables in which contraction has taken place are 
long : as cogo for coago. 

4. Compounds and derived words usually keep the quan- 
tity of theit simples, as cado, accido, caducus. But there 
are many exceptions. 

Verses. 

§ 449. Verses are divided into Feet, each containing 
two or more syllables. 

The foot - u u is called a Dactyl ; the foot — a Spondee. 

The foot may be compared to a bar of music : the Dactyl being 
the metrical equivalent of the bar | d J J | the Spondee of the bar | 0' J | 
These feet are equal in quantity. 

The other feet most usually employed are the Iambus u -, the 
Trochee — u, the Anapaest u u — , the Choriambus - u u - . 

§ 450. The kinds of verses most used are the Dactylic 
Hexameter and the Dactylic Pentameter. 

The Hexameter consists of Six Feet ; of which the last 
is a Spondee, the fifth a Dactyl (rarely a Spondee). The 
rest may be either Dactyls or Spondees. Thus : 

u u I- u u I- u 



The Pentameter is constructed thus : 



u u 



- u u 



The metrical pause |{ always coincides with the end of a word. 
The last syllable of a verse may be short, the pause at the end 
completing the quantity. 

§ 451. Caesura. — When a foot contains the end of one 
word and the beginning of another, the division is called 
the Caesura. The division - 1 u u or - 1 - is the Strong 
Caesura, - u ] u the Weak Caesura. 

In a Hexameter either the third or the fourth foot must have a strong 
caesura. The fifth foot of a Hexameter has a weak caesura or none at 
all, and the last dactyl of a Pentameter must have the weak caesura. 

§ 452. The Pentameter is only used alternately with 
the Hexameter forming the Elegiac metre, appropriate to 
Reflective poems. 

The Hexameter used alone constitutes the Heroic metre, 
appropriate to Narrative poems. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

§ 453. Verbs Governing a Dative. — The following is a further list 
of the Verbs referred to in § 308 (2) and not covered by (i) and (3) of 
that section, which take a Dative of the Indirect Object. Those marked 
A may also take an Ace. of the Direct Object (a thing) : impfrat victTs 
pScuniam he orders the conquered {to pay) money ; imp^rat hoc victis 
he orders the conquered {to do) this. Those marked N. P. may, in 
addition to the Dative, also take the Ace. of a Neuter Pronoun. 
adversari oppose ign5scere/arai!i«{N.P.)obtrectare disparage 

assentari flatter imp^rare ordet- (A) officere be in way of 

auxfliari assist indulgere indulge opitulari assist 

blandiri flatter insidiari plot against parcere spare 

cedere yield^ invidere envy persuadere persuade 

comitari accompany^ Irasci be angry with (N.P.) 

concedere yield mSlS dicere abuse plScere please 

confidere trust^ mfideri treat medically prodesse advantage 

consulere consult for^ minari threaten (A) rgfragari oppose 
credere believe (N.P. ) modSrari restrain ^ sJttis facSre satisfy 
deesse fail minitari threaten (A) servire serve 

diffidere distrust nocere harm stiidere be devoted to 

displicere displease nubere marry (a hus' suadere advise (A) 
fSvere support band)- suffragarl support 

f idere trust ' obesse be injurious supplicare supplicate 

gratificari oblige (N-P.) oboedire obey suscensere be angry 

gratulari congratulate obsSqui be compliant tempSrare restrain ^ 
(N.P.) obtempSrare obey 

^ cedere, concedere, take Ace. in sense of granting anything. 
" Also with Ace. ' confidere, fidere, take the Dat. of persons (and 
sometimes of things) := "trust to": the AM. of things =^ " ix\^\. in." 
* Takes Ace. in sense of consulting a person. ^ modSrari and tem- 
perare take an Ace. in the sense of governing or controlling. 

\ 454. Construction of Impersonal and Quasi-Impersonal 
Verbs. 

1. The Five Impersonals \_\ 166 (*)] : 

o ^ „j ^ "1 i. ) ( Genitive of Person. 

f^fl P"? ' P^-^f ! f take \ Accusative of Mental Object, 
taeda, atque mis&et J \ Infinitive of Verb. 

as paenitet me fact! / am sorry for what has been done; piidet dicere 
/ am ashamed to say. 

Note. — misSret does not take the Infinitive ; paenitet may also take 
a Neuter Pronoun, as hoc me paenitet / am dissatisfled with this. 

2. The following list gives the construction of Nouns and Verbs 
with the chief Quasi-Impersonals : — 

accidit happens, D. Pers. : ut convtoit is agreed, iit Subj. 

w. Subj. is suitable. Inf. 

apparet is plain, as liquet dgcet is becoming, N. Pron., Ace. 
constat is established. Inf. w. Ace. Pers. : Inf. 

contingit comes about, as accidit dedScet is unbecoming, as dScet 
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evfnit happens, as accidit 

est happens, is possible, ut Subj. 

expf dit is useful, D. Pers. : ut Subj, 

fit happens, as est 

«uvat delights. Ace. Pers. : Inf. 

lifbet pleases, N. Pron. : Inf. 

licet is allowed, N. Pron., D. Pers. 

Inf., ut Subj., Subj. 
liquet if ^/a8«, N. Pron., D. Pers. 

Inf. 

' plScet it is my opinion always takes Inf. 
fit with the Subjunctive is also found with certain phrases with 
Nouns : dire opSram bestow pains, id 3g£re make one's object, nfigotium 
dare intrust with the task. So mos est, consuetudo est it is customary 
(also with the Inf. ), non veri simile est it is improbable. 



nScesse est is necessary, N. Pron. , 

D. Pers. :Inf., iit Subj., Subj. 
oportet is right, N. Pron., Ace. 

Pers. : Inf., Subj. 
placet pleases, D. Pers. ; Inf. , tit 

Subj.i 
restat remains, D. Pers. : ut 

Subj. 
sfiquitur /o/Zowj, ut Subj. 



§ 4SS. Verbs Taking ut with Subjunctive. 

The following list includes the more common Verbs which take ut 
with Subjunctive in the best Classical Prose, exclusive of Verbs of 
Requesting. 

ne that . . . not is added to those Verbs which take it in accordance 
with § 393* sqq. The Verbs marked (I) take an Infinitive (as comple- 
ment) if their Subject and the Subject of the Dependent Verb are the 
same, as decrevit ire he determined to go. 



addiicere induce 
assequi secure 
cSvere take care : ne 
censere recommend^ 
(cogere compel^) 
committere permit 
concedere allow^ 
consSquI secure : ne 
constitiiere determine 
contendere strive 
ciirare take care 
decernere determine (I) 



about : 



optare wish ■* 
pScisci engage: ne 
perficere bring about : 

ne 
permittere allow (I) 
perpellere force 
f Scere bring about : ne providere take care : ne 



efficere bring 

ne 
eniti strive 
exspectare await 
evincere carry a 

ne 



impellere urge 
indiicere induce 
instare press 
moliri endeavour (I) 
obtinere secure 



sancire enact : ne 
statuere resolve (I) : i 
temptare try 
tfinere secure : ne 
videre take care : ne 



1 Also with Accusative and Gerundive ; in simple sense of thinking 
Infinitive and Accusative. * cogere usually takes Infinitive with Ac- 
cusative. ' But Infinitive with Accusative in sense of granting that 
something is the case. * vellfi wish rarely takes iit with Subjunctive. 



Parsing. 

§ 456. By Parsing a word is meant describing it so as to show 

1. What class of words it belongs to, 

2. What word it comes from, 

3. What part of that word it is, and (usually) 

4. Why that part is used in a sentence. 

The different kinds of words may be Parsed by answering the 
questions which refer to each below. 
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§ 457- Declinable Words — Nouns and Substantival Pronouns. 
— I. Kind of Noun or Pronoun? 2. Gender? [Declension ? '] Nom. 
and Gen. Sing.? 3. Number ? Case ? 4. Account for Case by reference 
to the Syntax. 

Adjectives and Adjectival Pronouns. — I. Kind of Adjective or Pro- 
noun? 2. [Class of Adj.? 1] Nom. Sing, (all genders) ? (If the Adj. 
is in the Comparative or Superlative, state which and give Positive). 
3. Gender ? Number ? Case ? 4. Agreeing with ? 

If Verbal Adjective, instead of 1, 2, state whether Gerundive or 
Participle ? If Participle, Tense ? Voice ? Mention the Verb it comes 
from, and give its Principal Parts. 

Finite Verbs. — i. Kind of Verb? 2. [Conjugation?^] Principal 
Parts ? 3. Person ? Number ? Tense ? Mood ? Voice ? 4. Agreeing 
with ? Account also for Mood and Tense if necessary. 

Infinitive. — I. Kind of Verb? 2. [Conjugation?'] Principal 
Parts ? 3. Tense ? Voice ? 4. Account for Construction. 

§ 458. Indeclinable Words. — Adverb. ^-Yi^md.! Qualifying? (If 
in Comparative or Superlative, state which and give the Positive). 
Preposition. — State what it governs and in what case ? 
Conjunction. — Kind ? State what it connects ? 
Interjection. — State what, if anything, it governs, and in what case ? 

§ 459. Illustrative Example. — Apud HypSnim iiuvium Aris- 
totfiles ait bestiolas quasdam nasci quae unum diem vivant Aristotle 
says that on the river Hypanis certain little creatures are born which 
only live one day. (Parsed with abbreviations.) 

apud, Prep., Governs Ace. Hypanim. 

HypSnim, Prop. Noun, Masc. (3rd Decl.), from Hypanis, -is. Sing. 
Ace, gov. by apud. 

fliivium, (Common) Noun, Masc. (2nd Decl. ), from fluvius, -I, Sing. 
Ace. in Appos. to Hypanim. 

AristotSles, Prop. Noun, Masc. (3rd Dec!.), Sing. Nom., Gen. 
Aristotelis, Subj. to ait. 

ait, Intrans. Verb, from am Defective, 3rd Sing. Pres. Ind. Act., 
agreeing with AristotSles. 

bestiolas, Noun, Fem. (ist Decl.), from bestiola -ae, Ace. PI., Sub- 
ject to Inf. nasci. 

quasdam, Indef. Adjectival Pron. from quidam, quaedam, quoddam, 
Fem. PI. Ace, agreeing with bestiolas. 

nasci, Intr. Deponent Verb fr. nascor natus sum, Pres. Inf. after ait, 
verb of saying. 

quae, Rel. Pron., fr. qui, quae, quod ; Fem. PI. agr. w. antecedent 
bestiolas, Nom. as Subj. to vivant. 

unum, Numeral Adj., fr. iinus, -a, -um, Masc. Sing. Ace, agr. 
w. diem. 

diem, Noun, Masc (sth Decl.), fr. dies -ei, Ace. Sing., Ace. of 
Extent of Time. 

vivant, Intr. Verb (3rd Conj.), fr. vivo, vixi, victum, vivere, 3rd 
PI. Pres. Subj. Act., agr. w. quae. Subj. of Dependent Statement. 

' Sometimes omitted if the other particulars are given. 
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THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 



§ 460. The Romans had the same months, and the same number 
of days in each as we have. But their reckoning was backward and 
inclusive, that is, they counted in the day reckoned from as well as the 
day reckoned to. Thus they reckoned the 29th of April as the third 
day before the 1st of May. 

The days from which they reckoned were called — 
Kaiendae (Kal.) / Calends, the 1st of the month. 
Nonae (Non.) f. Nones, usually the 5th. 
Idiis (Id.) / Ides, usunlly the 13th. 
But — In March, July, October, May, 
The Ides fell on the fifteenth day, 
and consequently the Nones on the 7th day of the month. 
The Nonae were so called because, in Roman reckoning, they 
were the ninth day before the Ides. 

The months were called — /anuarius, Februarius, Martius, Aprllius, 
Maz'us, /unius, Quinctjlis July,^ Sextilis August,'^ September, 
October, November, December : used either as Masc. Nouns, mensis 
month being understood, or as Adjectives agreeing with Kaiendae, etc. 

The Romans indicated the days of the months as follows : 

I. The days on which the Calends, Nones, and Ides fell, by 

the Ablatives Kalendis, N5nis, Idibus, and the name of the 
month agreeing with them, £is Nonis Martiis on the Nones 
of March, i.e., March 7. 

II. The days preceding the Calends, etc., by prefixing pridie 

the day before to the Accusatives K,alendas, etc., and the 
name of the month agreeing with them, as pridie Nonas 
Martias the day before the Nones of March, i.e., March 6. 

III. All other days by prefixing antS diem tertium, quartum, etc., 
to the Accusatives Kalendas, etc., and the name of the 
month agreeing with them, as under II. : ante diem tertium 
Nonas Martias the second day {third in inclusive reckoning) 
before the Nones of March, i.e., March 5. 

Abbreviations and Numerals were generally used in expressing the 
date, thus : 

a. d. Ill Non. Mart., March 5. 
prid. Kal. /an., December 31. 
a. d. VIII Id. Quinct.,/«/)/ 8. 

In leap year a day was inserted after February 24 (a. d. sextum 
Kal. Mart.), and called a. d. bis sextum Kal. Mart., whence leap year 
was called bissextilis. This day was not taken account of in reckoning 
the other days of the month. 

The Year. — The Romans named the year after the Consuls, as : — 
B.C. 44 Antonio Dolabella Cos. (consulibus). Later the supposed date 
of the founding of Rome, B.C. 753, was used to reckon from. Thus, 
" 78 A.D." may be expressed as A{nno) U(rbis) C(onditae) octingen- 

^ Called /ulius after B.C. 45. ^ Called Augustus after B.C. 27. 
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tensimo triceusimo primo or A.n.c. Dcccxxxi., 253 B.c. as 

A.U.C. DI. 

•Note. — A year A.D. may be turned into the corresponding year 
A.U.C. by adding 753 to its number, a year B.C. by subtracting its 
number from 754. 

ROMAN WEIGHTS AND MONEY. 

§ 461. The basis of the Roman system of weights was the libra or 
pound, and of the coinage the as or pound of copper. Each contained 
12 unciae ounces or twelfths, and there were separate names for the 
different fractions of a pound as follows (arranged, with the exception of 
quincunx, in ascending order) : 

uncia, turn sextans, quincunx, quadransjf^^ triensf««, 
semis, septunx, bes, dodrans dextansy«« dSunxj«e. 
uncia -f^, sextans J or -j^, quadrans \ or .f^, triens \ or -^, quincunx ^, 
semis \ or -j\, septunx -j-'^, bes f or -j^, dodrans (forde-quadransa/tfa^-M 
off) } or -jSj, dextans (for de-sextans a sixth off) \ or -^, d^unx (lit. an 
uncia off) W. These words were not limited to the divisions of the 
pound or the as, but were used to express fractions generally. Thus 
heres ex tr'entS heir to a third (of the estate). 

Two asses and a half (semis), generally abbreviated IIS (HS), 
made a sestertius sesterce (also called nummus) ; and this was used in 
reckoning sums of money as follows : 

1. Up to 2,000, Cardinal Numbers were used, as centum sestertii 
100 sesterces. 

2. Above 2,000 and up to a million, the Neuter Plural sestertia was 
used to give the thousands, as triginta quinque sestertia 35,000 sesterces. 

3. For a million and above. Numeral Adverbs were used. Thus 
4,000,000 sesterces is expressed by quadragiens centena milia sestertiura 
(or 40 times 100,000 sesterces), more shortly quadragiens sestertium, or, 
if the sense is clear, even quadragiens. If the sum was written in 
figures, thousands were denoted by a line over the figure, and hundreds 
of thousands by top and side lines. For example, 2,235,417 sesterces 
is IIS I XXn I XXX VCCCCXVII viciens ducenta triginta quinque 
milia quadringenti decem at septem numml. 

A sesterce was worth about 2d., and 1,000 sesterces may be 
reckoned as £% los. So the above sum is about ;^r9,ooo. 

For further information on the Roman Calendar, coins, weights, 
and measures, etc., see Roby, Lat. Gr., Vol. I., Appendix D ; or 
Gow's Companion to School Classics, § \ 86 — 97. 

§462. ABBREVIATIONS. 
I. Fraenomina. 

A. Aulus M. Marcus S. or Sex. Sextus 

C. Gaius' M. Manlius Ser. Servius 
Cn. Gnaeus^ Mam. Mgmercus Sp. Spurius 

D. Decimus N. ('yNuM. Niimgrius T. Titus 
K. Kaeso P. Piiblius Ti. TibSrius 
L. I.ucius Q. Quintus 

1 Not Caius. ^ Not Cnaeus. 
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The praenomen was the first name of a Roman (answering to our 
Christian name) as distinguished from his second name, nomen, which 
showed his gens, and his third name, cognomen, which showed the 
branch ox family of the gens to which he belonged. 

II. Other Abbreviations. 

A. U. C. Ann5 urbis conditae Pro Pr. Pro praetSre ^ 
Cos. C5nsul, Consule or CSnsules, Pro Q. Pro quaestore ' 

Consulibus Q. Quaestor 

D. D. Dono dedit S. Salutem 

F. Fllius S. C. Senatus consultum 

HS. (better IIS.) Sestertius, -a S. D. Salutem dicit ^ 

Imp. ImpSrator S.P. D. Salutem plutimam dicit 

N. N^pos S. P. Q. R. Senatus Populusque 
N. L. Non liquet Romanus 

P.C. Patres conscript! S.V. B.E. E^V. Si vSles, b«neest, 
pR. Praetor or Praetores Sgo valeo 

Pro C. Pro consule ^ V. R. Uti rogas 

' The compound words Proconsul, Propraetor, Proquaestor are 
not found in the best Latin. 



Addendum on the Supine in -u. — In its form, the Supine in -u 
may be either an Ablative or a contracted Dative (§ 277) ; and a form 
in -m is occasionally found, as potui eucundum pleasant for drinking 
[Dat. of the Use Served, § 141 (r)]. Compare also facilis concoctionl 
and facilis concoctii, both meaning easily digestible. But in most 
instances it is an Ablative ; so with dignus as dictu d^num worth 
telling, and with other Adjectives of the Thing Concerned (§ 151) as 
non tam re quam dictu mirabile not so wonderful in the fact as in the 
telling. 
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Edition, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Etching. By S. K. Koehler. With 30 Full-Page Plates by Old and 

Modern Etchers. £d. 4s. 
Etiquette of Good Society, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Europe, Pocket Guide to, Cassell's. Leather. 6s. 
Eye, Ear, and Throat, The Management of the. 3s. fid. 
Fair Trade Unmasked. By George W. Medley. 6d. 
Family Physician, The. "By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

Neuu and Revised Edition. Cloth, 21s. ; Roxburgh, 253. 
Fenn, G. Manville, Works by. Picture boards, 2S. each; or cloth, 

2S. 6d. each. 
My Patients. Being the Notes 1 The Parson o' Dumford. 

of a Navy Surgeon. The Vicar's People. 1 In cloth 

Dutch the Diver. | Sweet Mace. ). only. 

Poverty Corner. 
Ferns, European. By James Britten, F.L.S. With 30 Fac-simile 

Coloured Plates by D. Blair, F.L.S. 21s. 
Field Naturalist's Handbook, The. By the Rev. J. G. Wood 

and Theodore Wood. 5s. 
Figuier's Popular Scientific Works. With Several Hundred Illustra- 
tions in each. 3s. 6d. each. 
The Human Race. I The Ocean World. 

World Before the Deluge. . The Vegetable World. 

Reptiles and Birds. | The Insect World. 

Mammalia. 
Fine-Art Library, The. Edited by John Sparkes, Principal of the 

South Kensington Art Schools. Each Book contains about 100 

Illustrations. 5s. each. 



Engraving. By LeVicomte Henri 
Delaborde. Translated by R. 
A. M. Stevenson. 

Tapestry. By Eugfene Mttntz. 
Translated by Miss I*. J. Davis. 

The English School of Paint- 
iNG.ByE.Chesneau. Translated 
by L. N. Etherington. With an 
Introduction by Prof. Ruskin. 

The Flemish School of Paint- 
ing. By A. J. Wauters. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Henry Rossel. 



The Education of thh Artist. 

By Ernest Chesneau. Translated 

by Clara Bell. (Non-illustrated.) 
Greek Archeology. By Maxime 

Collignon. Translated by Dr. 

J. H. Wright. 
Artistic Anatomy, ByProf.Duval. 

Translated by F. E. Fenton. 
The Dutch School of Painting. 

By Henry Havard. Translated 

by G. Powell. 



Five Pound Note, The, and other Stories. By G. S. Jealous, is. 
Flower Painting, Elementary. With Eight Coloured Plates. 3s. 
Flowers, and How to Paint Them. By Maud Naftel. With 

Coloured Plates. 5s. 
Forging of the Anchor, The. A Poem. By Sir Samuel Ferguson, 

Ll.D. With 20 Original Illustrations. Gilt edges, 5s. 
Fossil Reptiles, A History of British. By Sir Richard Oweh, 

" K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. With 268 Plates. In Four Vols., £12 12s. 
France as It Is. By Andr^ Lebon and Paul Pelet. With Three 

Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Franco-German War, Cassell's History of the. Two Vols. With 

500 Illustrations, gs. each. 
Fresh-water Fishes of Europe, The. By Prof. H. G. Seelsy, F.R.S. 

Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. . , « 

From Gold to Grey. Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature. By 

Mary D. Brine. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
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Garden Flowers, Familiar. By Shirley Hidberd. With Coloured 

Plates by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S. Complete in Five Series. 12s. 6d. each. 
Gardening, Cassell's Popular. Illustrated. 4 vols., 5s. each. 
Geometrical Drawing for Army Candidates. By H. T. Lilley, 

M.A. 2S. 
Geometry, First- Elements of Experimental. By Paul Bert. is.6d. 
Geometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross. 2s. 
Germany, William of. A succinct Biography of WilHam I., German 

Emperor and King of Prussia. By Archibald Forbes. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Gladstone, Life of W. E. By G. Barnett Smith. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
Gleanings from Popular Authors. Two Vols. With Original Illus- 
trations. 4to, gs. each. Two Vols, in One, 15s. 
Great BankRobbery, The. ANovcl. ByJuLiAN Hawthorne. BoardSj^-s. 
Great Industries of Great Britain. Three Vols. With about 400 

Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 7s. Gd. each. 
Great Painters of Christendom, The, from Cimabue to W^ilkie. 

By John Forbes-Robertson. Illustrated throughout. 12s. fid. 
Great Northern Railway, The Official Illustrated Guide to the. 

IS. ; or in cloth, 2s. 
Great Western Railway, The Official Illustrated Guide to the. 

Ne^v and Revised Edition. With Illustrations, is. ; cloth, 25. 
Gulliver's Travels. With 88 Engravings by Morten. Cheap Edition, 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 
Gum Boughs and Wattle Bloom, Gathered on Australian Hills 

and Plains. By Donald Macdonald. 5s. 
Gun and its Development, The. By W. W. Greener. With 500 

Illustrations. los. fid. 
Guns, Modern Shot. By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. 5s. 
Health, The Book of. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Cloth, 

21S. ; Roxburgh, 25s. 
Health, The Influence of Clothing on. By F. Treves, F.R.G.S, as. 
Health at School. By Clement Dukes, M.D., B.S. 7s. ed. 
Heavens, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, F.R.S., 

F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 31s. 6d. 
Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. In Two Vols., with 300 

Original Illustrations. 5s. each ; or One Vol., library binding, los. fid. 
Homes, Our, and How to Make them Healthy. By Eminent 

Authorities. Illustrated. 15s.; Roxburgh, 185. 
Horse Keeper, The Practical. By George Fleming, LL.D., F.R.C. V.S. 

Illustrated. 7s. fid. 
Horse, The Book of the. By Samuel Sidney. With 28 facsimile 

Coloured Plates. Enlarged Edition. Demy 410, 35s.; half-mor9cco,45S, 
Horse,s, The Simple Ailments of. By W. F. Illustrated. 5s. 
Household Guide, Cassell's. Illustrated. Four Vols., 20s. 
Hovv Dante Climbed the Mountain, By Rose Emily Selfe. With 

Eight Full-page Engravings by Gustave DoRi;. 2s. 
How Women may Earn a Living. By Mercy Grogan. is. 
India, Cassell's History of. By James Grant. With about 400 

Illustrations. Library binding. One Vol. xgs. 
India: the Land and the People. By Sir J. Caird, K.C.B. los. fid. 
Indoor Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside Fun, Cassell's 

Book of. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Irish Parliament, The ; What it Was and What it Did. By J. G. 

Swift MacNeill, M.A., M.P. is. v 

Irish Parliament, A Miniature History of the. By J. C. Haslam. 3d. 
Irish Union, The; Before and Alter. By A. K. Connell, M.A. 2s 6d. 
John Parmelee's Curse. By Julian Hawthorne. 2S. 6d. 
Kennel Gxiide, The Practical. By Dr. Gordon Stables, is. 
Khiva, A Tiide to. By Col. Fred. Burnaby. is, fid. 
Kidnapped. By R. L. Stevenson, I llmirated Edition. 5s. 
King Solomon s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. IUttsiratedEditim.%^. 
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Ladies' Physician, The. A Guide for Women in the Treatment of 
their Ailments. By a Physician. 6s. 

Lady Biddy Fane. By Frank Barrett, Three Vols. Cloth, 31s. 6d. 

Lady's 'World, The. An Illustrated Magazine of Fashion and Society. 
Yearly Vol. i8s. 

Land. Question, The. By Prof. J. Elliot, M.R.A.C. Including the 
Land Scare and Production of Cereals. 3s. 6d, 

Landscape Painting in Oils, A Course of Lessons in. By A. F. 
Grace. With Nine Reproductions in Colour. Cheap Edition, 25s. 

Law, About Going to.. By A. J. Williams, M.P. 2s. 6d. 

Legends for Lionel. By Walter Crane. Coloured Illustrations. 5s. 

Letts's Diaries and other Time-saving Publications are now pub- 
lished exclusively by Casskll & Company. {A list free on application.) 

Local Dual Standards. Gold and Silver Currencies. By J. H.Norman, is. 

Local Government in England and Germany. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Mokier, G.C.B., &c. is. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, The Official Illus- 
trated Guide to the. is. ; cloth, 2s. 

London and North Western Railway, The Official Illustrated 
Guide to the. is. ; cloth, 2s. 

London and South Western Railway, The Official Illustrated 
Guide to the, is. ; cloth, 2s. 

London, Greater. By Edward Walford. Two Vols. With about 
400 Illustrations, gs. each. 

London, Old and New^. , Six Vols., each containing about 200 
Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, gs. each. . ^Ediiion^ i6s. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works.. Illustrated throughout, j^s 3s.; Popular 

Luther, Martin: His Life and Times. Bj' Peter Bavne, LL.D. 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, 1,040 pages. Cloth, 24s. 

Mechanics, The Practical Dictionary of. Containing 15,000 Draw- 
ings. Four Vols. 2 IS. each. 

Medicine, Manuals for Students of. {A List forwarded Post free. ^ 

Midland Railway, Official Illustrated Guide to the. New and Re- 
vised Edition. IS,; cloth, 2s. 

Modern Europa, A History of. By C. A. Fvffe, M.A. VoL I.," 
from 1792 to 1814. I2S. Vol. II., from 1814 to 1848. 12s. 

Music, Illustrated History of. By Emil Naumann. ■ Edited by the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. Illustrated. Two Vols. 31s. 6d. 

National Library, Cassell's. In Weekly Volumes, each containing 
about 192 pages. Paper covers, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. {A List o/the Volumes 
already isstted sent post free on application.) 

Natural History, Cassell's Concise. By E. Psrceval Wright, 
M.A., M.D., F.L.S. With several Hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Natural History, Cassell's New. Edited by. Prof. P. Martin 
Duncan, M.B., F.R.S., F.G.S. Complete in Six Vols. With about 
2.000 Illustrations. Cloth, gs. each. 

Nimrod in the North ; or, Hunting and Fishing Adventures in the 
Arctic Regions. By Lieut. Schwatka. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook of. 
By Catherine J. Wood. Cheap Edition, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Oil Painting, A Manual of. By the Hon. John Collier. 2s. 6d. 

Orion the Gold Beater. A Novel. By SvlvanusCobb, Junr. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Our Own Country. Six Vols. With 1,200 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

Out-door Sports and In-door Amusements, Cassell's Book of. 
With more than gao Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 992 pages. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Painting, Practical Guides to. , With Coloured Plates and full in- 
structions :— Marine Painting,' 5s. — Animal Painting, 5s. — China Paint- 
ing, 5s. —Figure Painting, 7s. 6d. — Elementary Flower Painting, 3s. — 
Flower Painting, 2 Books, 5s. each. — Tree Painting, 5s. — Water-Colour 
Painting, 5S. — Neutral Tint, 5s. — Sepia, in 2 Vols., 3s. each; or in 
Qr§ VqI.) 5s.— Flowers, aqd Hgw tp faint Them, §3. 
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Paris, Cassell's Illustrated Guide to. Cloth, 3s. 
Parliaments, A Diary of Two. By H. W. Lucy. The Disraeli Par- 
liament, 1874 — 1880. Z3S. The Gladstone Parliament, z88x — x886. xzs. 
Paxton's Flower Garden. By Sir Joseph Paxton and Prof. Lindley. 

Three Vols. With loo Coloured Plates. £1 is. each. 
Peoples of the World, The. In Six Vols. By Dr. Robert Brown. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. each. 
Phantom City, The. By W. Westall. Second Edition, fis. 
Photography for Amateurs. ByT. C. Hepworth. Illustrated, zs.; 

or cloth, IS. 6d. 
Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Cheap 

Edition, Enlarged^ cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or with leather back, 4s. 6d. 
Picturesque America. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel 

Plates and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. jg2 2S. each. 
Picturesque Canada. With 600 Original Illustrations, 2 Vols, jg3 3s . each. 
Picturesque Europe. Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 

13 Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 

Original Illustrations. £10 los. The Popular Edition is published 

in Five Vols., i8s. each. 
Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d, 
Pigeons, The Book of. By Robert Fulton. Edited and Arranged by 

L. Wright. With 50 Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, £2 2s. 
Poets, Casseirs Miniature Library of the : — 



Burns. Two Vols. as. 6d. 
Byron. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. 
Hood. Two Vols. as. 6d. 
Longfellow. Two Vols, 2s. 6d. 



Milton. Two Vols. as. 6d. 
Scott. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. [2s. 6d. 
Sheridan and Goldsmith. 2 Vols. 
Wordsworth. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. 
Shakespeare. Illustrated. In 12 Vols., in Case, 12s. 
Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. By C. E. Howard 

Vincent, M.P, 2s. 
Popular Library, Cassell's. Cloth, is. each. 



The Russian Empire. 

The RellfTious Revolution in the 

i6th Century. 
English Journalism. 
Our Colonial Empire. 
John Wesley. 
The Youner Man in the Battle 

of Life. 



The Story of the Engrlish Jacobins. 

Domestic Folk Lort^. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill : Preacher 

and Wit 
Boswell and Johnson : their Com* 

panions and Contemporaries. 
History of the Free-Trade Move- 
ment in England. 
Post Office of Fifty Years Ago, The. Containing Reprint of Sir 

Rowland Hill's famous Pamphlet proposing Penny Postage, la. 
Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. With Coloured 

Plates and Illustrations. 3s. Gd. 
Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. By Lewis Wright. With Fifty 

Coloured Plates. Cloth, 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, £2 2s. 
Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. los. 6d. 
Pre-Raphaelites, The Italian, in the National Gallery. By Cosmo 

Monkhouse. Illustrated, is. 
Printing Machinery and Letterpress Printing, Modern. By J, F. 

Wilson and Douglas Grey. Illustrated. 2zs. 
Queen Victoria, The Life and Times of. By Robert Wilson. Com- 
plete in Two Vols. With numerous Illustrations, gs. each. 
Queer Race, A. By W.- Westall. 5s. 

Quiver, The. Yearly Volume. Containing Several Hundred Illustra- 
tions. 7s. Gd. 
Rabbit-Keeper, The Practical. By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Representative Poems of Living Poets American and English. 

Selected by the Poets themselves. 15s. 
Republic of the Future, The. By Anna Bowman Dodd. 2s, 
Royal River, The : The Thames from Source to Sea. With Descrip- 
tive Text and a Series of beautiful Engravings. ^1 29. 
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Red Library, Cassell's. Stiff covers, xs. each; cloth, 2s. each, 
People I have Met. 
Tiie Fatliflnder. 
Evelina. 
Scott's Poems. 
Xi^t of tta.e Barone. 
Adventures of Mr. Xiedbury. 
Ivanhoe. 
Oliver Twist. 

Selectiozu from Hood*B "Works. 
Iiongfellow'B Prose "Works. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
Lytton'B Plays. [Harte. 

Tales, Poems, and Sketches. Bret 
Martin Cliuzzlewit (2 Vols.). 
Tne Prince of tlie House of 
Slieridan's Plt^s. [David. 

TTncle Tom's Cabin. 
Deerslayer. 
Eugene Aram. 

Jack Hinton, the Quardsman. 
Home and the Early Christians. 
The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 



Poe's "Works. 
Old Mortality. 
The Hour and the Matt. 
Handy Andy. 
Scarlet Iietter. 
Pickwick (2 Vols.) 
Iiast of the Mohicans. 
Pride and"Preiudice. 
Yellowplush Papers. 
Tales of the Borders. 
Last Days of Palmyra. 
Washington Irvmg's Sketch- 
Book. 
The Talisman. 
Bienzi. 

Old Curiositv Shop. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Iiast Days of Pompeii. 
American Humour. 
Sketches by Boz. 
Macaulay's Iiays and Essays. 
Harry Lorreciuer, 



Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. With a new 

Autobiographical Chapter. 5s. 
Russo-Turkish War, Cassell's History of. With about 500 Illus- 
trations. Two Vols., gs. each. 
Saturday Journal, Cassell's. Yearly Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Science for All. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. Illustrated. Five 

Vols. gs. each. 
Sea, The: Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. 

By F. Whymper. With 400 Illustrations. Four Vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
Section 558, or The Fatal Letter. A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne. 

Boards, zs. ; cloth, 35. 6d. 
Sent Back by the Angels. And other Ballads. By Frederick Lang- 
bridge, M.A. Cloth, 4s. 6d. Popular Edition, is. 
Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.G., The Life and Work of. 

By Edwin Hodder. With Portraits. Three Vols., 36s. Popular 

Ediiiotty in One Vol., 7s. 6d. 
Shakspere, The International. Edition de Luxe. " King 

Henry IV.," Illustrated by Herr Eduard Gkutzner, £3 los.; 

*'As You Like It," Illustrated by Mons. Emile Bayard, £3 los. ; 

" Romeo and Juliet," Illustrated by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., £5 5s. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. ; cloth 

gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-morocco, los. 6d. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Shakspere, The Royal. With Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. 

Three Vols. 15s. each. 
Shakespeare, Cassell's Quarto -Edition. Edited by Charles and 

Mary Cowden Clarke, and containing about 600 Illustrations by 

H. C. Selous. Complete in Three Vols., cloth gilt, £3 3s. 
Shakespeare, Miniature. Illustrated. In Twelve Vols., in box, i2s. ; 

or in Red Paste Grain (box to match), with lock and key, 21s. 
Shakespearean Scenes and Characters. With 30 Steel Plates- and ro 

Wood Engravings. The Text written by Austin Brereton. zis. 
Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Cor ne wall- Jones. Illustrated. 5s. 
Short Studies from Nature. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d, 
Sketching from Nature in Water Colours. By Aaron Penley, 

With Illustrations in Chromo-Liihography. 15s. 
Skin and Hair, The Management of the. ByM, Morris, F.R.C.S. as. 
Sonnets and Quatorzains. ByCHRYs, M.A. Oxon. 5s. 
Steam Engine, The Theory and Action of the ; for Practical Men. 

By W. H. NoRTHCOTT, C.E. 3s. 6d. 
Stock Exchange Year-Book, The. By Thomas Skinner. 12s. 6d. 
Summer Tide. "Little Folks *' Holiday Number- is. 
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Sunlight and Shade. With numerous Exquisite Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
Surgery, Memorials of the Craft of, in England. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir James Paget. 21s. 
Technical Education. By F. C. Montague. 6d. 
Thackeray, Character Sketches from. Six New and Original Draw- 
ings by Frederick Barnard, reproduced in Photogravure. 21s. 
Town Holdings, is. 
Tragedy of Brinkwater. The. A Novel. By Martha L. Moodey. 

Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Tragic Mystery, A. A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne. Boards, 2S. 
Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated, gs. 
Treatment, The Year-Book of. 5s. 
Trees, Familiar. By G. S. Boulger, F.L.S. Two Series. With 40 

full-page Coloured Plates, from Original Paintings by W. H, J. Boot. 

I2S. 6d, each. 
Twenty Photogravures of Pictures in the Salon of 1885, by the 

leading French Artists. 
"Unicode": the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk and 

Pocket Editions. 2s. 6d. each. 
United States, Cassell's History of the. By the late Edmund 

Ollier. With 600 Illustrations. Three Vols. gs. each. 
United States, The Youth's History of the. By Edward S. Ellis. 

Illustrated. Four Volumes. 36s. 
Universal Histoty, Cassell's Illustrated. Four Vols. gs. each. 
Vaccination Vindicated. By John McVail, M.D., D.P.H. Camb. 5s. 
Veiled Beyond, The. A Novel. By S. B. Alexander. Cloth, 3s. ed. 
Vicar of Wakefield and other Works by Oliver Goldsmith. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
What Girls Can Do. By Phyllis Browne. 2s. 6d. 
Who is John Noman? A Novel. By Charles Henry Beckett. 

Boards, 2S. ; cloth, 3s. fid. 
Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 

Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6d. each. 
Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. Five 

Series. With 40 Coloured Plates in each. 12s.' fid. each. 
Wise Woman, The. By George Macdonald. 2s. fid. 
Woman's World, The. Yearly Volume. i8s. 
World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 

7s. fid. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, los. fid. 
World of Wonders. Two Vols. With 400 Illustrations. 7s. fid. each. 
Yoke of the Thorah, The. A NoveL By Sidney Luska. Boards, 

2S. ; cloth, 3s. fid. 
Yule Tide. Cassell's Christmas Annual, is. 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
The Quiver. Enlarged Series. Monthly, fid. 
Cassell's Fatnlly Magazine. Monthly, 7d. 
** I/lttle Folks'' Magazine. Monthly, fid. 
The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 
The fVoman's World. Monthly, is. 
CasselVs Saturday JToumal. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, fid. 

Catalogrues of cassell & company's Publications, which may be had at all 
Booksellers', or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers :— 

CASSELL'S Complete Catalogue, contciining particulars of upwards of 

One Thousand Volumes. 
CASSELL'S Classified Catalogue, in which their Works are arranged 

according to price, from Threepence to Twen*y-/ive Guineas. 
CASSELL'S Educational Catalogue, containing particukirs of Cas3ell 
& COMPANY'S Educational Works and Students' Manuals. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, Lndsa,te Hill, London, 
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Bible, The Crow^n Illustrated. With about i,ooo Original IlIustration5;, 
With References, &c. 1,248 pages, crown 4to, doth, 7s. Gd. 

Bible, Cassell's Illustrated Family. With goo Illustrations. Leather. 

gilt edges, -^7. los. 
Bible Dictionary) Cassell's. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Plumptre, D.D., 
Wells. With Illustrations, Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Bible Work at Home and Abroad. Volume. Illustrated. 3s. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress (Cassell's Illustrated). 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Child's Life of Christ, The. With 200 Illustrations. 21s. 

Child's Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. i43»'rf Thousand, 7s. 6d. 

Dore Bible. With 238 Illustrations by Gustave Dor^. Small folio, 

cloth, £8. 
Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Fakrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. 
Library Edition. Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, £"2 2s. 
Popular Edition. Complete in One Volume, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. Gd. ; Persian morocco, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon Garbett, M.A., 

and Rev. S. Martin. Extra crown 410, cloth, 5s. ; morocco, iSs. 
Geikie, Cunningham, D.D., Works by :— 

The Holy Land and the Bible. A Book of Scripture Illustrations 

gathered in Palestine. Two Vols., demy 8vo, with Map. 24s. 
Hours with the Bible. Six Vols., 6s. each. 
Entering on Life. 3s. 6d. 
The Precious Promises. 2S. 6d. 
The English Reformation. 5s. 
Old Testament Characters. 6s. 

The Life and Words of Christ. Illustrated Edition — Two Vols., 
30S. ; Library Edition — Two Vols., 30s.; Students' Edition— 
Two Vols., i6s. ; Ckea^ Edition— On^ Vol., 7s. 6d. 

Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The. Sermons preached at St. James's, 
Piccadilly. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D., F.R.S., Ed. 2s. 6d. 

Gospel of Grace, The. By a Lindesie. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*' Heart Chords." A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in 
cloth, red edges, One Shilling each. 



My Father. 
My Bible. 
My Work for God. 
My Object in Life. 



My Aspirations. 

My Emotional Life. 

My Body. 

My Soul. 

My Growth in Divine Lite. 



My Hereafter. 
My Walk with God. 
My Aids to the Divine Life. 
My Sources of Streng-th. 



Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious 
Difficulties of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, is. each. 

Creation. By the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

THE Divinity of Oi'r Lord. By 
the Lord Bishop of Derrv. 

the Morality of the Old Testa- 
ment. By the Rev Newman 
Sniyth. D.C. 



MIRACLES. By the Rev. Brownlow 

Maicland, M.A. 
Prayer. By the Rev. T. Teifi^imouth 

Shore, M.A. 

THE Atonement. By he Lord Bishop 
of Feter borough. 
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I Must. Short Missionary Bible Readings. By Sophia M. Nugent. 
Enamelled covers, 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, is. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated Edition, with about 300 Original Illustrations. 

Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2is. ; morocco antique, 42s. 
Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 24s. ; morocco, 42s. 
Popular Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 

7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, gilt edges, xos. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Luther, Martin : His Life and Times. By Peter Baynb, LL.D. 

Two Vols., demy 8vo, 1,040 pages. Cloth, 24s. 

Marriage Ring, The. By William Landels, D.D. Bound in white 

leatherette, gilt edges, in box, 6s. ; French morocco, 8s. 6d. 
Moses and Geology ; or, The Harmony of the Bible with Science. 

By the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Cheap 

Edition^ 6s. 
New Testament Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 

by the Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 

and Bristol. In Three Volumes, 21s. each. 

Vol. I.— The Four Gospels. 

Vol. II. — The Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians. 

Vol. III. — The remaining Books of the New Testament, 

Old Testament Commentary for English Readers,, The. Edited 
by the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Complete in 5 Vols., 2XS. each. 

Vol. I.— Genesis to Numbers. 1 Vol. III. — Kings I. to Esther. 
Vol. II. — Deuteronomy to Vol. IV. — Job to Isaiah. 

Samuel II. \ Vol. V. —Jeremiah to Malachi. 

Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. 
Containing upwards of 600 Original Illustrations Three Vols., gs. each. 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The. 250 high-class Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Religion, The Dictionary of By the Rev, W. Benham, B.D. 21s. ; 
Roxburgh, 25s. 

St. George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. By 
the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. 5s. 

St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 24s. ; calf, 42s. 
' Illustrated Edition, complete in One Volume, with about 300 

Illustrations, ^1 is. ; morocco, £2 2s. 
Popular Edition. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Secular Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons preached at Oxford. By 
the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, Canon of Canterbury. 5s. 

Shall We Know One Another ? By the Rt. Rev. J. C Ryle, D.D., 
Bishop of LiverpooL New and Enlarged Edition. Cloth limp, is. 

Twilight of Life, The. Words of Counsel and Comfort for the 
Aged. By the Rev. John Ellerton, M.A. is. 6d. 

Voice of Time, The. By John Stroud. Cloth gilt, is. 
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(Bitucattunal 'SEorfes antr ^iutrfittts* jKamtals 

Alphabet, Cassell's Pictorial. 3s. 6d. 

Arithmetics, The Modern School, By George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. 
"With Test Cards. C^w^ on application^ 

Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 
For the Million, 2s. ; cloth, 35. Books for Jones's System. 25. 

Chemistry, The Public School. By J. H. Anderson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Commentary, The New Testament. Edited by the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Handy Volume Edition. 
St. Matthew, 3s. 6d. St. Mark, 3s. St. Luke, 3s. 6d. St. John, 
35. 6d. The Acts of the Apostles, 35. 6d. Romans, 2s. 6d. Corinthians 
I. and XL, 3s. Galatians, Ephestans, and Fhilippians, 3s. Colossiaus, 
Thessalonians, and Timothy, 3s. Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, and 
James, 3s. Peter, Jude, and John, 3s. The Revelation, 3s. An 
Introduction to the New Testament, 3s. 5d. 

Commentary, Old Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition. Genesis, 3s. 6d. Exodus, 3s. Leviticus, 3s. 
Numbers, 2s. 6d. Deuteronomy, 2S. 6d. 

Copy-Books, Cassell's Graduated. Eighteen Books. 2d. each. 

Copy-Books, The Modern School. Twelve Books, 2d. each. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell's "New Standard." Fourteen Books. 

Books A to F for Standards I. to IV., 2d. each. ]?ooks G, H, K, L, 
M, O, for Standards V. to VIL, sd, each. Books N and P, 4d. each. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell's Modern School Freehand. First Grade, 
IS. ; Second Grade, 2s. 

Electricity, Practical; By Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 7s. 6d. 

Energy and Motion; A Text-Book of Elementary Mechanics, 
By William Paice, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

English Literature, First Sketch of. New and Enlarged Edition. 
By Prof. Morley. 7s. 6d. 

Enghsh Literature, The Story of. By Anna Buckland. Cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

Euclid, Cassell's.' Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. In paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

Experimental Geometry, Elements of. By Paul Bert. Fully Illus- 
trated. IS. 6d. 

French Reader, Cassell's Public School. By Guillaume S. 
Conrad. 2s. 6d. 

French, Cassell's Lessons in. New and Revised Edition. Parts I. 
and II., each 2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

French-English and English-French Dictionary. Entirely Ne^v 
and Enlarged Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Scientific Manuals. By the Rev. Prof. 
Galbraith, M.A., and the Rev. Prof. Haughton, M.D., D.C.L. 
Arithmetic, 3s. 6d. — Plane Trigonometry, 2s. 6d. — Euclid, Books I., 
XL, III., 2S. 6d.— Books IV., V., VL, 2s. 6d.— Mathematical Tables, 
3s. fid. — Mechanics, 3s. fid. — Natural Philosophy, 3s. fid. — Optics, 
25. fid. — Hydrostatics, 3s. fid. — Astronomy, 5s. — Steam Engine, 3s. fid. 
— ^Algebra, Part I., cJoth, 2s. fid. ; Complete, 7s. fid.— Tides and Tidal 
Currents, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 

German -English and English-German Dictionary. 3s. fid. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. Jagst. Illustrated, is. 

German of To-Day. By Dr. Heinemann. is. fid. 

Handbook of New Code of Regulations. By John F. Moss. is. 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell's Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in., 2S. 
each. Mounted on canvas and varnished, with rollers, ss. each. 

Historical Course for Schools, Cassell's. Illustrated throughout. 
I.— Stories from English History, is. II. — The Simple Outline of 
English History, is. 3d. III.— The Class History of England, 2s. fid. 
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Latin-English Dictionary, Cassell's. By J.R. V. Marchant, M.A. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By J. R. Beard, 
D.D., and C. Beard, B.A. Crown 8vo, 914 pp., 3s. 6d. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postgate. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Laws of Every-Day Life. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. is. 6d. 

Little Folks' History of England. By Isa Craig-Knox. Illustrated. 
IS. 6d. 

Making of the Home, The : A Book of Domestic Economy for School 
and Home Use. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett. is. 6d. 

Marlborough Books :— Arithmetic Examples, 3s. Arithmetic Rules, 
IS. 6d. French Exercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, 2s. 6d. German 
Grammar, 3s. 6d. „,.«., 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in Practical. 
By R. G. Blaine, M.E. With Diagrams. Cloth, zs. 6d. 

Music, An Elementary Manual of. 'By Henry Leslie, is. 

Popular Educator, Casseirs. Complete in Six Vols., 5s. each. 

Readers, Cassell's "Higher Class." "The World's Lumber-room." 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d.—" Short Studies from Nature." Illustrated. 2s. Gd, 
— " The World in Pictures." Ten in Series. Cloth, 2s. each. 

Readers, Cassell's Readable. Carefully graduated, extremely in- 
teresting, and illustrated throughout. {List on application.) 

Readers, Cassell's Historical. Illustrated throughout, printed on 
superior paper, and strongly bound in cloth. {List on application.') 

Readers for Infant Schools^ Coloured. Three Books. Each con- 
taining 48 pages, including 8 pages in colours. 4d. each. 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. AKNOt.D-FoRSTER. Illustrated. is.Cd. 

Readers, The " Modern School " Geographical, {List on appiication.'S 

Readers, The "Modern School." Illustrated. [List on apphcaiion.) 

Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell's Illustrated, is. 

School Bank Manual. By Agnes Lambert. Price 6d. 

Shakspere's Plays for School Use. 5 Books. Illustrated, 6d. each. 

Shakspere Reading Book, The. By H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. Also issued in Three Books, is. each. 

Slojd : as a Means of Teaching the Essential Elements of Education. By 
Emily Lord. 6d. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. is. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell's. Illustrated throughout : — 

Handrailing and Staircasing, 3s. 6d. — Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s.— 
Building Construction, 2s.—Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 3s. — Car- 
penters and Joiners, Drawing for, 3s. 6d.— Gothic Stonework, 3s. 
— Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry, 2s. — Linear Drawing and 
Projection. The Two Vols, in One, 3s. 6d. — Machinists and Engineers, 
Drawing for, 4s. 6d. — Metal-PJate Workers, Drawing for, 3s. — Model 
Drawing, 3s. — Orthographical and Isometrical Projection^ 2s. — Practical 
Perspective, 3s. — Stonemasons, Drawing for, 3s. — Applied Mechanics, 
by Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., 2s. — Systematic Drawing and Shading, 2s. 

Technical Educator, Cassell's. Neiv Edition, in Four Vols., 5s. each. 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.K.S., and 
Richard Woemell, D.Sc, M.A. Illustrated throughout :— 
The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, by Prof. Hummel, 5s. — Watch and 
Clock Making, by D. Glasgow, 4s. 6d. — Steel and Iron, by Prof. W. H. 
Greenwood, F.C.S., M.I.C.E., &c., 5s.— Spinning Woollen and 
Worsted, by W. S. B. McLaren, M.P„ 4s. 6d.— Design in Textile 
Fabrics, by T. R. Ashenhurst, 4s. 6d. — Practical Mechanics, by Prof. 
Perry, M.E,, 3s. 6d. — Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, 
by Prof. Smith, 3s. 6d. A Prospectus on application. 

Test Cards, "Modern School," Cassell's. In SetSj for each Stan- 
dard. IS. each. With Mental Arithmetic on reverse side. 

Test Cards, Cassell's Combination. In sets, is. each. 
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^O0ks for ^outt0 3?^^pl^* 

"Little Folks" Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 432 4to pages 

with about 200 Illustrations, and Pictures in Colour. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; 

or cloth gilt, 5s. 
Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 

Illustrated throughout. Yearly Volume. Boards, as. 6d. ; cloth 

gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Legends for Lionel. New Picture Book by Walter Crane. 5s. 
f lora's Feast. A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Walter 

Crane. With 40 Pages in Colours. 5s. 
Every-day Heroes. By Laura Lane. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The New Children's Album. Fcap. 4to, 320 pages. Illustrated 

throughout., 3s. 6d. 
The Tales of the Sixty Mandarins. By P. V. Ramaswami Raju. 

With an Introduction by Prof. Henry Morley. Illustrated. 5s. 
The World's Lumber Room. By Selina Gave. as. 6d. 
Books for Young People. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 5s. each. 



The Palace Beautiful. By L. T. 

Meade. 
The King's Command: A Story 

for G-irls. By Maggie Symiigtou. 
Por Fortune and Qlory : A Stor,v 

ot tiie Soudan War. By Lewis 

Hough. 
" Follow My Leader ;" or. The 

Boys of Tem.pleton. By 

Talbot Baines Reed. 



Under Bayard's Bancer. Ey Henry 

Frith. 
The Romance of luventioa. By 

James Burnley. 
The Champion of Odin: or-VLking 

Life in the Days of Old. By J. 

Fred, Hod^etts, 
Bound by a Spell ; or. The Hunted 

"Witch, of tlie Forest. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Greene. 



Books for Young People. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. each. 



The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah 
Pitt. 

A World of G-irla : The Story of 
a School. By L. T. Meade. 

Lost among White Africans: 
A Eo^'s Adventures on tbe 
Upper Congo. By D.ivid Ker. 

Freedom's Sword: A Story of 
tiie Days of Wallace and 
B\uce. .By Annie S. Swan. . 

The "Crossand Crown" Series, 



On Board the "Esmeralda;" or, 

Martin Leigh's Log. By John C. 

Hutcheson. 
In Quest of Gold; or, Under the 

Wlianga- Falls. By Alfred St. 

Johnston. 
For Queen and King ; or^The Loyal 

'Prentice. By Henry Frith. 
Perils Afloat and Brigands Ashore.- 

By Al red Hlwcs. 1 

Consisting of Stories' founded on 



incidents which' occurred during Religious Persecutions of Past 
Days, With Illustrations in each' Book. 2s.6d. each. 



Strong to Suffer: A Story of 
the Jews. By E. Wynne. 

Heroes of the Indian Empire; 
or. Stories of Valour and 
Victory. By Ernest Foster. 

In Letters of iTlanie : A Story 
of the Waldeuses. By C. L. 
Mat^aux. 

Through Trial to Triumph. By 
Madeline B. Hunt. 



Ey Fire and Sword: A Story of 
the Huguenots. By Thomas 
Archer. 

Adam Hephurn's Vow: A Tale of 
Kir]£ and Covenant. By Annie 
S. Swan. 

No. XIII. ; or. The Story of the 
Lost Vest^. A Tale of Early 
Christian Days. By Emma Mar- 
shall. 



* Golden Mottoes " Series, The. Each Book containing 20B page.s, with 
Four full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 



■'Honour is my Guide." By Jeanie 

Hering (Mrs. Adams-Acton). 
<■ AizU' at a Sure End." By Emily 

Searchfield. 
" He Conquers who Endures." By 

the Author of " May Cunningham's 

Trial," &c. 

The *' Log Cabin" Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Lost Trail. | Camp-Fire and Wigwam. | Footprints m the Forest, 



* U"il Deaperandum." By the 
Rev. F. Langbridge, M.A. 

"Bear and Forbear." By Sarah 

Pitt. 
"Foremost if I Can." By Helen 

Atteridge. 
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Cassell's Picture Story Books. Each containing Sixty Pages of 
Pictures and Stories, &c. 6d. each. 
Little Talks. Daisy's Story BooIe. 

Briglit Stars. Dot's Story Book. 

Nursery Toys. A Nest of Stories. 
Pet'a Posy, a-ood-Nigh.t Stories. 

" ' CJiatB for Small Cliatterers. 



Tiny Tales. 



Auntie's Stories. 
Birdie'B Story Book. 
Iiittle Chimes. 
A Slieaf of Tales. 
Dewdrop Stories. 



Cassell's Sixpenny Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing 
Interesting Stories by well-known writers. 



The Smuggler's Cave. 
Little Lizzie. 

Little Bird, Life and Adven- 
tures of. 
Luke Barnicott. 



Tlie Dolffc Jug'. 



Tlie Boat Clnb. 

Little Pickles. 

The Eleheeter College Boys. 

My First Cruise. 

The Little Peacemaker, 



Cassell's Shilling Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interest- 
ing Stories. 
Bunty and the Boys. 
The Heir of Elmdale. 
The Mystery at Shoncliff 

School. 
Claimed at Last, and Boy's 

Keward. 
Thorns and Tangles. 
The Cuckoo in the Robin's Nest. 
John's Mistake. 
The History of Five Little 

Pitchers. 
Diamonds in the Sand. 



Surly Bob. 
The Giant's Cradle. 
Shag and Doli. 
Aunt Lucia's Locket. 
The Magic Mirror. 
The Cost of Revenge. 
Clever Frank. 
Among the Redskins. 
The Ferryman of Brill. 
Harry Maxwell. 
A Banished Monarch. 
Seventeen Cats. 



Illustrated Hooks for the Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories. 
All IIKisirated. is. each. 



Up and Down the Garden. 
All Sorts of Adventures. 
Our Sunday Stories. 
Our Holiday Hours. 
Indoors and Out. 
Some Farm Friends. 






Those Golden Sands. 

Little Mothers & their Children. 

Our Pretty Pets. 

Our Sch.oo]day Hours. 

Creatures Tame. 

Creatures Wild. 



The World's Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes, 
With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, is. each. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury. By 

Henry Frith, 
Sarah Robinson, Agnes Wes- 
ton, and Mrs. Meredith. By 



E. M. Tomkinson. 
Thomas A. Edteon and Samuel 

F. B. Morse. By Dr. Denslow 
and J. Marsh Parker. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Car- 
penter. By Phyllis Browne. 

General Gordon. By the Rev. 
S. A. Swaine. 

Charles Dickens. By his Eldest 
Daughter. 

Sir Titus Salt and George 
Moore. By J. Burnley. 

Florence Nightingale, Cather- 
ine Marsh, Frances Ridley 
Havergal, Mrs. Ranyard 
t"L.N.R?0. By Lizzie Alldridge. 



Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, 

Elihu Burritt, George Livesey. 

By the Rev. J. W. Kirton. 
David 7 ,1 vingstone. By Robert 

Smiles. 
Sir Henry Havelock and Colin 

Campbell, Lord Clyde. By E. C. 

Phillips. 
Abraham Lincoln. By Ernest Foster. 
George Miiller and Andrew Reed. 

By E. R. Pitman. 
Richard Cobden. By R. Cowing. 
Benjamin Franklin. By E. M, 

Tomkinson. 
Handel. By Eliza Clarke. 
Turner the Artist. By the Rev. S. A. 

Swaine. 
George and Robert Steohenson. 

By C. L. Mateaux. 



Library of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Paoer. is : 

cloth, IS. 6d. i- » » 

Wonders of Acoustics. TjtrnT,^^™ «* ■» A■^ d*_ *i. 

Wonderful Adventures. w^onders pt Bodily Strength 

Wonders of Animal Instinct. ™-««^ » ^Mh, 

Wonders of Architecture. ^°'^5®££"^^SS^P^^- 

Wonderful Balloon Ascents. Wonders of Water, 



Selections from Cassell % Company s PuHicaHons. 

The "Proverbs " Series. Original Stories by Popular Authors, founded 
on and illustrating well-known Proverbs. With Four Illustrations 
in each Book, printed on a tint. is. 6d. each. 

Tim Thomson'B Trial. By George 

Wcatherly. 
Ursula's Stmnbling-Eloelc. By Julia 

Goddard. 
Kutli's Life-Work. By the Rev. 

Joseph Johnson. 



Prittera. By Sarah Pitt. 

Trixy. By Maggie Symingrton. 

The TWO Har dcastles. By Made- 
line Eonavia Hunt. 

Major Monk's Motto. By the 
Rev. F. Langbridge. 



Books for Children. In Illuminated boards, fully Illustrated. 



Happy G-o Lucky. 2s. 
Daisy Blue Syes. 2b. 
Twiliglit Fancies. 2s. ed. 



Cheerful Clatter. 3s. ed. 
A Dozen and One. Bs. 
Bitle Talks. Bs. 



Cassell's Eighteenpenny Story Books. Illustrated. 



Wee Willie Winkie. 

ITps ■ and Downs of a Donkey's 

Ijife. 
Three Wee Ulster Lassies. 
Up the Ladder. 

Dick's Hero; and other Stories. 
I'he Chip Boy. 
Ba^reles, Bag'gles, and the 

Emperor. 
Boses nrom Thorns. 

Sunday School Revirard Books. 
Original Illustrations in each. 

Seeking a City. 

Rhoda's Beward; or, "If 

Wishes were Horses." 
Jack Marston's Anchor. 
Prank's Life-Battle; or, The 

Three Priends. 



Paith's Pather. 

By Land and Sea. 

The Young Berringtons. 

Jeff and Leff. 

Tom Morris's Error. 

Worth more than Gold. 

"Through Flood— Through Fire; 

and other Stories. 
The Girl with the Golden Looks. 
Stories of the Olden Time. 

By' Popular Authors. With Four 
Cloth gilt, IS. 6d. each. 

Bags and Rainbows: A Story of 

Thanksgiving. 
Uncle Wilnam's Charges; or. The 

Broken Trust. 
Pretty Fink's Purpose; or, The 

Little Street Merchants. 



Cassell's Two-Shilling Story Books. Illustrated. 



Stories of the Tower. 

Mr. Burke'G Nieces. 

May Cunningham's Trial. 

The Top of the Ladder : How to 

Little Jb'iotsam. [Beach it, 

Madge and Her Frienas. 

The Children of the Court. 

A Moonbeam. Tangle. 

Maid Marjory. 

^eggy, and other Tales. 



The Four Cats of the Tippertona. 

Marion's Two Hom.es. 

Little Polks' Sunday Book. 

Two Pourpenny Bits. 

Poor Welly. 

Tom Heriot. 

Through Peril to Fortune. 

Aunt Tabitha's Waifs. 

In Mischief Again. 

The Magic Flower Pot. 



School G-irls. 

The "Great River" Series (uniform with the "Log Cabin" Series). 
By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 2s. 6d. each. 

Down the Mississippi. ) Lost in the Wilds. 

Up the Tapajos ; or, Adventures in Brazil. 

The " Boy Pioneer " Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Wed in the Woods. A Tale of I Wed on the Biver- A Tale of Indian 
Early Days in the West, | River Warfare- 

Wed in the Block House. A Story of Pioneer Life in Kentuclcy. 

The *' World in Pictures." Illustrated throughout. 2S. 6d. each. 



A Bamble Bound Prance. 
All the Bussias. 
Chats about Germany. 
The Land of the Pyramids 
(Bgjrpt). 



Peeca into China. 



The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
G-limpses of South America. 
Bound Al'rica. 

The Land of Temples (India). 
The Isles of the Paciflc. 
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Half-Crown Story Books. 

liittle Hinges. 

Margaret's Soemy. 

Pen's Perplexities. 

Notable SalpwredCA. 

G-olden Days. 

Wonders of Common Things. 

Tnith, will Out. 

At the South Pole. 



Soldier and Patriot (George Wasb- 
iugton). 

Picture of Scbool Life and Boy- 
hood. 

The Young Man in the Battle of 
Life. By the Rev. Dr. Landels. 

The True Glory of Woman. By the 
Rev. Dr. Landels. 



Three and Sixpenny Library of Standard Tales, &c. All Illus- 
trated and bound in cloth gilt. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Jane Aueten and her Works. 
Mission Life in Greece and 
Palestine. 



The Bomance of Trade. 
The Three Homes. 
Deepdale Vicarage. 
In Duty Bound. 



The Half Sisters. 

Peggy Oglivie'e Inheritance. 

The Fanuly Honour. 

Esther West. 

Working to Win. 

KrUof and his Fables. By W. R. S. 

Ralston, M.A. 
Fairy Tales. By Prof. Morley. 



The Home Chat Series. All Illustrated throughout. Fcap. 410. 
Boards, 3s. 6d. each. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 
Half-Hours with Early Ex- I Paws and Claws. 

pl9rers. Home Chat. 

Decisive Events in History. | Peeps Abroad for Polks at Home, 

Around and About Old England. 
Books for the Little Ones. 



The Merry-go-Bound. . Poems for 

Children. Illustrated. 6s, 
Ehymes tor the Young Polk. 

By William AUingham. Beauiifully 

Illustrated. 3b. 6d. 
The Little Doings of some 

Little Polks. By Chatty Cheer- 

fuL Illustrated. 6s. 
The Sunday Scraj) Book. With 

One Thousand Scripture Pictures. 

Boards, 6b.: cloth. 7s. Gd. 
Daisy Dimple's Scrap Book. 

Containing about 1,000 Pictures. 

Boards, 6s.; cloth gilt, 73. 6d. 
The History Scrap Book. With 

nearly i,doo Engravings. 5s,; 

cloth, 7b. 6d. 
Little Polks' Picture Album. 

With 168 Large Pictures. 5s. 
Little Polks* Picture G-allery. 

With 150 Illustrations. 6s. 
Books for Boys. 

The Black Arrow. A Tale of 

the Two Roses. By R L. 

Stevenson. 6s. 
Comm,odore Junk. By G. Man- 

ville Fenn. 5s. 
A Queer Bace. By W. Westall. 

6s. 
Dead Man*B Kook. A Romance. 

By Q. 6s. 
The Phantom City. By W. Wes- 

talL 6s. 
Captain Trafalifar : A Story of the 

Mexican Gulf. By Westall and 

Laurie. lUustrateil. Gs. 
Kidnapped. By K. L. Stevenson. 

Illustrated. 6b. 



The Old Fairy Tales. With Original 

Illustrations. Boards, Is.: cloth, 

Is. ed. 
My Diary. With 12 Coloured Plates 

and 360 Woodcuts. Is. 
Sandford and Mertou; In Words of 

One Syllable. Illustrated Ss. 6d. 
The Story of Bobin Hood. With 

Coloured Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. With 

Coloured Illustrations, 2b. 6d. 
Wee Little Bhymes. Is. ed. 
Little One's Welcome. Is. 6d. 
Little Gossips. 1b. 6d. 
Ding Dong Bell. Is. 6d. 
G-ood Times. Is. 6d. 
Jolly Little Stories. Is. 6d. 
Daisy Dell's Stories. Is. Od. 
Our Little Friends. Is. Bd. 
Little Toddlers. Is. ed. 



King Solomon's Mines. By H. Rider 
Haggard. Illustrated. 5s. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. Ste< 
venson. Illustrated. 6b. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By 
R. J. Cornewall-jones. Illustrated. 5s. 

Modern Explorers. By Thomas Frost, 
Illustrated. 6b. 

Famous Sailors of Former Times. 
By Clements Markham. Illustrated. 
28. 6d. 

Wild Adventures in Wild Places, 
By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N, Illus- 
trated. 5s. 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain. Dy Dr. 
Gordon Stables, R.N. Illustrated. 5a. 



Cassell & Company's Complete Catalogue will he sent post 

free on application to 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate flill, London, 
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